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H ROUGH the whole proceſs of my inquiries, it 

has been my endeavour from ſome plain and de- 
terminate principles to open the way to many intereſting 
truths. And as I have ſhewn the certainty of an univerſal 
Deluge from the evidences of moſt nations, to which we 
can gain acceſs: I come now to give an hiſtory of the 
perſons, who ſurvived that event; and of the families, 
which were immediately deſcended from them. After 
having mentioned their refidence in the region of Ararat, 
and their migration from it: I ſhall give an account of 
the roving of the Cuthites, and of their coming to the 
plains of Shinar, from whence they were at laſt expelled. 
To this are added obſervations upon the hiſtories of Chaldea 
and Egypt; alſo. of Hellas, and Ionia; and of every other 
country, which was in any degree occupied by the fons 
of Chus. There have been men of learning, who have 
denominated their works from the families, of which they 
treated : and have accordingly ſent them into the world 
under the title of Phaleg, Japhet, and Javan. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the name either of 
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Cuth, or Cuthim: for upon the hiſtory of this people 
my ſyſtem chiefly turns. It may be aſked, if there were no 
other great families upon earth, beſides that of the Cuth- 
ites, worthy of record: if no other people ever performed 
great actions, and made themſelves reſpectable to poſterity. 
Such there poſſibly may have been: and the field is open 
to any, who may chooſe to make inquiry. My taking 
this particular path does not in the leaſt abridge others 
from proſecuting different views, wherever they may ſee 
an opening. 

As my reſearches are deep, and remote, I ſhall ſome- 
times take the liberty of repeating, what has preceded ; 
that the truths, which I maintain, may more readily be 
perceived. We are oftentimes by the importunity of a 
perſevering writer teazed into an unſatisfactory compliance, 
and yield a painful aſſent: but upon cloſing the book, our 
ſcruples return; and we lapſe at once into doubt, and 
darkneſs. It has therefore been my rule to bring vouchers 
tor every thing, which I maintain : and though I might 
upon the renewal of my argument refer to another volume, 
and a diſtant page; yet I many times chooſe to repeat my 
evidence, and bring it again under immediate inſpection. 
And if I do not ſcruple labour and expence, I hope the 
reader will not be diſguſted by this ſeeming redundancy 
in my arrangement. What I have now to preſent to the 
Publick, contains matter of great moment, and ſhould I 
be found to be in the right, it will afford a ſure baſis 
for the future hiſtory of the world. None can well judge 
cither of the labour, or utility of the work, but thoſe, who 


have 
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have been converſant in the writings of chronologers, and 
other learned men, upon theſe ſubjects; and ſeen the dif- 
ficulties, with which they were embarraſſed. Great undoubt- 
edly muſt have been the learning and perſpicuity of a 
Petavius, Perizonius, Scaliger, Grotius, and Le Clerc; alſo 
of an Uſher, Pearſon, Marſham, and Newton. Vet it may 
poſſibly be found at the cloſe, that a feeble arm has 
effected, what thoſe prodigies in ſcience have overlooked. 
Many, who have finiſhed their progreſs, and are determined 
in their principles, will not perhaps ſo readily be brought 
over to my opinion. But they, who are beginning their 
ſtudies, and paſſing through a proceſs of Grecian literature, 
will find continual evidences ariſe : almoſt every ſtep will 
afford freſh proofs in favour of my ſyſtem. As the deſola- 
tion of the world by a deluge, and the renewal of it in one 
perſon, are points in theſe days particularly controverted ; 
many, who are enemies to Revelation, upon ſeeing theſe 
truths aſcertained, may be led to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures : and ſuch an inſight cannot but be 
productive of good. For our faith depends upon hiſtorical 
experience : and it is mere ignorance, that makes infidels. 
Hence it is poſſible, that ſome may be won over by hiſtori- 
cal evidence, whom a refined theological argument cannot 
reach. An illneſs, which ſome time ago confined me to my 
bed, and afterwards to my chamber, afforded me, during its 
receſs, an opportunity of making ſome verſions from the 
poets, whom I quote: when I was little able to do any 
thing of more conſequence. The tranſlation from Dio- 
nyſius was particularly done at that feaſon : and will 
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give the reader ſome faint idea of the original, and its 
beauties. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my obligations 
to a moſt worthy and learned * friend for his zeal towards 
my work ; and for his aſſiſtance both in this, and my former, 
publication. Tam indebted to him not only for his judicious 
remarks, but for his goodneſs in tranſcribing for me many of 
my diſſertations: without which my progreſs would have 
been greatly retarded. His care likewiſe, and attention, in 


many other articles, afford inſtances of friendſhip, which I 
ſhall ever gratefully remember. 


The Rev. Dr. Barford, Prebendary of Canterbury; and Rector of Kimpton, 
Hertfordſhire. 5 | 
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14 for qs Sacai read de , 
10 for Arbaches read Arbactus. 
7 for Ty read Te. 
19 after Homer add alſo. 
11 after ſent add them, 
13 after diſperſion add yet ſo it will appear. 
5 for Caſhemiſe read Caſhmire. 
4 for ſynonimous read ſynonymous. 
7 for Colcas read Colas, 
2 for in read into. 
19 for Kupog read Kopos 
2 fer from which the former was derived read of 
which the former was a branch, 


ult. for diaphonous read diaphanous. 


13 for Cenoſora read Cercaſora. 
26 for fifth read fourth. 
8 for atlaſt read in the end. 
23 dele theſe. 
20 for fourteenth read fourteen. 
19 for Heraclotic read Heracleotic. 
7 for thirty-five read twenty-five. 
16 for Egyptus read Egyptus. 
8 for firſt ſting read firſt king. 
14 for Eta read Eta. 
13 for apys read a pu. 
24 for Fokein read Fokien. 
5 after qͤtoy add Toy. 
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luvian world being deſtroyed by a deluge, the family of 

one man excepted, which was providentially preſerved. 
The manner of their preſervation I have deſcribed ; and 
have ſhewn, that the ark reſted upon Mount Ararat, in a 
province of Armenia. This was the-region in which man- 
kind firſt began to multiply, and from whence they after- 
ww proceeded to their different Places of allotment. It 
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1 the Moſaic hiſtory we have an account of the antedi- 
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will therefore be neceſſary to give ſome account of this 
country; as from ſuch an inquiry we ſhall. find innumerable 
evidences till ariſe in confirmation of the primeval hiſtory : 
and there will be alſo many proofs obtained in confirmation 
of my opinion, concerning the migration of mankind. 
Armenia lay to the north of Aramea, or Meſopotamia : 
and one might be led to think, from the ſimilarity of terms, 
that Armenia and Aramea were the ſame name. This, 
however, was not the caſe. Aramea was the land of Aram: 
but Armenia, which was ſeparated from it by Mount Tau- 
rus, was denominated from Ar-Men, and Har-Men, the 
mountain where the ark reſted. It was a branch of the 
abovementioned Taurus: and was diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
appellations, each of which was ſignificant, and afforded | 
ſome evidence to the hiſtory of the deluge. It was called 
Ararat, Baris, Barit, Luban, which laſt ſignified Mons Lu- 
naris, or the Mountain of Selene. It had alſo the name of 
Har-Min, and Har-Men, which was preciſcly of the ſame 
ſignification. The people who lived round it were called 
Minni and Minyz ; and the region had the name of Armenia 
from the mountain, which was the great object of reverence 
in this country. The name is to be found in the prophet 
Jeremiah, where he is calling together various foreign powers, 
to make an invaſion upon Babylon. Set up a ftandard iu 
the land; blow the trumpet among the nations; prepare the 
nations againſt her. Call . againſt her the kingdoms of 


* Strabo. L. 11. p. 702. 798. 
* Sce Vol. II. of this work, p. 442. _ | . 


Jeremiah. c. 51. v. 27, Suſcitate ſuper eam gentes; annunciate adyerſus illam 
regibus Ararath Menni, Vulgate, 


Ararat 
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Ararat Minni, and Aſhchenaz. By Ararat-Minni is ſignified 
the region about Mount Ararat, which was poſſeſſed by the 
Minyæ. The paſſage is by the Chaldee Paraphraſt very 
juſtly rendered 1258, Armini, the ſame as Armenia. From 
hence the learned Bochart infers with good reaſon, that the 
name of Armenia was taken from this Ararat of the Minni, 
called Ar-Mini. * Videtur Armenia vox conflata eſſe ex 
b., Har Mini, id eſt Mons Mini, five Montana Miniadis. 
Something ſimilar is to be found in Amos; where the ſame 
mountain is mentioned under the name of mmm, Har- 
Munah, or Mountain of the Moon. Jerome takes notice 
of this paſſage, and mentions how differently it has been 
rendered by expoſitors; a circumſtance which muſt happen, 
when writers are of different countries and of different times. 
L Hieronymus et projiciemini inquit in locis Armeniæ, quæ 
vocantur Armona. Denique Symmachus ita interpretatus eſt, 

et projiciemini in Armenia : pro quibus LXX montem Rem- 
man, Aquila montem Armona, Theodotio montem Mona. 
7? Bochart, who quotes this paſſage, at the cloſe aſks, What if. 
Mini, Minyas, and Monah, ſhould after all prove to be the 
ſame name, only differently expreſſed ? We may ſafely an- 
ſwer, that they are; and that they relate to the ſame hiſto- 
ry, Even the Remman of the LXX is a tranſpoſition of the 
true name; and a miſtake for * Ar-Man, the fame as Ar- 


+ Geog. Sacra. L. 1. c. 3. P. 20. 

C. 4. v. 3. | | | 

5 Hieron et Theodoretus. See Bochart. Geog. Sacra. L. 1, c. 3. p. 20. 

7 Bochart ſupra. p. 20.  Oro7 wguros, æ oh noc? £15 T9 ocs To Anuar, &c. 0 
Je Svupayes To AgE,hETꝰ. Acperav 1 Mg Hneug er O Je Gerat Akte 929%, Ibid. 

* This is manifeſt from the Vulgate, in which it is rendered, Er projiciemini in 
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Mini in the Chaldaic Paraphraſe, as Ar-Mona of Aquila, 
Ar-Muna of Amos, and the Mountain Mona of 'Theodotion. 
They all ſignify Mons Lunus, and relate to the Arkite em- 
blem Selene, of which J have before treated. 

The moſt common name given to the mountain was Ara- 
rat; and by this it has been diſtinguiſhed by Moſes. This 
is a compound of Ar-Arat, and fignifies the Mountain of 
Deſcent, and is equivalent to .in, of the Hebrews. That 
the name was a compound of Ar-Arat, is plain from Hatho 
the Armenian, who mentions it out of compoſition by the 
name of Arath. In Armenia eſt altior mons, quam fit in 
toto orbe terrarum, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur; et in 

cacumine illius montis arca Noz poſt diluvium primo ſtetit. 
Joſephus tells us expreſly, that it was called by the natives 
the Mountain of Deſcent, which he tranſlates arobaryer,- 
on account of the Patriarch here firſt deſcending from the 

ark. ** ArobaTygy Toro e Aguenu xaa8Ww The ſame 
is mentioned by Euſtathius Antiochenus. By Jerome it is 
ſtyled the place of exit. Nunc locum Armenii exitum 
vel egreſſum vocant. The ſacred writer ſeems always to 
expreſs foreign names of places, as they were exhibited by 
the natives. He accordingly calls this mountain in the pro- 
vincial diale& ** Ar-Arat ; which would have been rendered 


9 Hatho Armenius. See Purchas. Vol. 3. p. 110, 
'? Joſephus. Antiq. L. 1. c. 3. p. 16. 


„* Kau Tov ToTe £74 Kai voy Exeivoy ATαντνE,jꝭü 08 e ε,αεννEẽ. Euſtathius 
| Antiochenus. See Bochart above. p. 20. 
Heron. in Euſebianis. 


'3 Pro Y Moſis reperitur in Codice Samaritano , Hararat. Le Clerc. 
Vol. 1. p. 72. 
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Har-Irad by the Hebrews. By this is ſignified amroberneion, 
or place of deſcent. The region round about was called 
Araratia, and alſo Minyas, where the Minyz reſided, of 
whom I have taken notice before. This probably, after the 
general migration, was one of the oldeſt colonies in the 
world. Nay, it is not impoſſible, but that the region may 
have been originally occupied by a people ſtyled Minyæ, 
who out of a falſe zeal adhered to the ſpot, and would never 
depart from it. From the ſimilitude which the natives of 
theſe parts bore to the Syrians and Arabians, in religion, 
cuſtoms, and language, it appears plainly, that they were 
one of the Cuthite branches. 

We may be aſſured, that the ark was providentially wafted 
into Armenia ; as that region ſeems to have been particularly 
well calculated for the reception of the Patriarch's family, 
and for the repeopling of the world. The ſoil of the coun- 
try was very fruitful, and eſpecially of that part where the 
Patriarch firſt made his deſcent. Some have objected to the 
Moſaic account of the dove and olive, and will not allow, that 
the ark could have reſted in Armenia, becauſe travellers of late 
have diſcovered no olives in that country: they therefore 
infer, that there never were any trees of this ſort in that re- 
gion. In like manner, there may be in theſe days no balſam at 
Jericho, nor date trees in Babylonia : but it does not follow, 
that there were none of old. We muſt not therefore ſet 


* T0 Y ve Appeeruy tOyos, x21 To Twv Sugwy Xai Twv ApaCwy WO du. 
ay tupauret N · Strabo, L. 1. p. 70. One of the principal cities in this part of 
Armenia was Cu- Couſus, which ſignifies the place of Chus. See Elierocles Tue x- 
I'njeos. p. 703. Kovxouocs, Kouava, Aęæęabliæ. 

LTournefort. Letter 7th. 
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aſide ancient hiſtories faithfully tranſmitted, becauſe the 
ſame occurrences do not happen at this day. But the infer- 
ence is not only trifling, but falſe. Strabo was a native of 
Aſia Minor; and he ſpeaks of the fertility of Armenia, and 
eſpecially of the region Gogarene, which he particularly 
mentions as productive of the olive. 16 Ei” y I'wyaenm" 

IIaca yag 1 N. cvry Kagmo TE Kos THUG Nuo Jevdtors, Kos 
og agar TArbver ee d xa EN,ẽu., He had been 
ſpeaking of various parts of Armenia, and then adds, After 
theſe ſucceeds Gogarene. All this country abounds with fruits 
and trees for the uſe of man, and with thoſe alſo which are. 
evergreen. It likewiſe produces the OLIVE. I have men- 
tioned, that Arene was. one name of the, ark; and many 
places were ſo denominated in memorial of it. It is to be. 
obſerved, that there is ſcarcely any eaſtern name, which be- 
gins with a vowel or common aſpirate, but is at times to be 
found expreſſed with a guttural. The city Ur was called 
Cur, Cour, and Chora: Aza was rendered Gaza: Ham, 


Cham; Hanes, Chanes : Hala, Habor, and Haran; Chala, 


Chabor, and Charan. 80 Arene, an ark or ſhip, was ex- 
prefled '7 Carene : from whence came the Carina of the Ro- 
mans. The term Go-Carene (Ta-Taęmn) ſignifies literally 
the place or region of the ark. I do not, however, imagine, 
that this was. preciſely the ſpot, where the“ deſcent was 


L 11. p. 800. 
'7 Many places are to be found in Media, Subans; and Armenia, named Carene 


and Carina. See Cluver. G2og. 
i” Gogatcne was beyond the Cyrus, and a northern province, Sce Strabo, Ste- | 
phanus, and others, It was at too great diſtance from Ararat, which was upon ths, 


river Araxes. 5 
firſt 
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firſt made, though the name was given in memorial of that 
event; a circumſtance common to many other places. I 
make no doubt, but that the region of the Minyæ, at the 
foot of Mount Arad, or Ar-Arat, was the diſtrict where the 
Patriarch and his family firſt reſided. It was upon the river 
'? Araxes, and one of the mediterranean provinces of Arme- 
nia. It was called Ararat and Araratia from the moun- 
tain; and ſeems to have been a fine country, productive of 
every thing neceſſary for life. The whole of Armenia ap- 
pears to have been fruitful ; and we have the atteſtation 
of Strabo, that it produced the olive. It ſeems, for the moſt 
part, to have been of a very high fituation. - One province 
was ſtyled, on this account, Armenia Alta. It bordered 
upon Araratia weſtward ; and the account given of it by 
Moſes Chorenenſis is remarkable. Armenia Alta inter 
omnes regiones revera alti{hma eſt; quippe quæ ad quatuor 
cœli partes fluvios emittit. Habet præterea montes tres, 
teras plurimas, aves utiles, thermas, falinas, atque aliarum 
rerum ubertatem, et urbem Carinam. Armenia Alta is one 
of the higheſt regions in the world; for it ſends out rivers in 


contrary directious towards the four cardinal Points in the 


'9 The Araxes is properly the river of Arach, or Aracha, which ſignifies the river 
of the ark. 

** Haiah. c. 37. v. 38. and 2 Kings. c. 19. v. 37. Ate, regio Armeniæ. 
Hieron. in Iſaiam. Araratia, in medio regionum (Armeniæ) loco. Moſes Chore- 
nenſis. Geog. p. 361. 

* Habet Araratia montes campofque, atque omnem fœeunditatem. Idem. p. 36 7. 

Habet Armenia rerum ubertatem. Id. p. 358. Strabo ſays of Armenia, 
WAA RUAWNES, 08 jAEP Men, © OE e apo] px, evIaimores, xabanss To Aga F urcy tdi. 
L. 11. p. 800. | 

** Geog. p. 338. 
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heavens. It has three mountains, and abounds with wild ani- 
mals, and ſpecies of fowl! for food, alſo with hot baths, and 
mines of ſalt, and with other things of utility; and the chief 
city is called Carina. The region ſtyled Araratia was alſo 
very high, though it had fine plains and valleys between the 
mountains, A country of this nature and fituation muſt, 
after the flood, have been ſooneſt dried, and conſequently 
the ſooneſt habitable. And it ſeems alſo, in an eminent de- 
gree, to have contained every requiſite for habitation, The 
mountain ſtill has the name of Ararat, which it has retained 
through all ages; and the province beneath is at this day 
peculiarly ſtyled *5 Ar-Meni. This name ſeems by the na- 
tives to have been originally limited to the“ region of the 
ark ; but writers in after times have ſpoken of it with a. 
greater latitude, and extended it to a large country. It was 
of great repute, and its chief city very ample, before it was 
ruined by the Tartars. The learned Roger Bacon mentions, 
that it once had eighty churches : ” Fuerunt in eà civitate 
octoginta eccleſiæ Hermenorum. 

The mountain was alſo called ** Maſis, and likewiſe Tha- 


Some of the principal cities in Armenia were Carina, Arca, Comana, Ararath:a, 
Cucouſus. See Hierocles D nes. p. 703. Theſe names are very remarkable, 

* Ermenia of D'Anville. See his curious map of Armenia, entitled, Carte 
generale de la Georgie et de PArmenie, deſinèe a Peterſbourg, en 1738, d'apres les 
Cartes, Memoires, et Obſervations des Gens du Pays, &c. publiẽe en 1766. 

It was the ſame as Ararat, which was extended in the ſame manner. But Jerome 
ſays, Ararat non eſt tota Armenia. L. 11. in Eſaiam. | 

"7 Rogeri Baconi Pars major de Aquilonaribus Mundi partibus. See Purchas, 
Vol. 3. P. 55: 

** See Cartwright's Travels. p. 30. and William de nnen . 48. Maæcior 
ogos EY AH. Strabo. L. 1 I. p. 772. 
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manim and Shamanim, the purport of which is remarkable. 
J have before taken notice of the ſacred Ogdoas in Egypt, 
which was held in great veneration. It conſiſted of 
eight perſonages deſcribed in a boat, who were eſteemed 
the moſt ancient gods of the country. This number was 
held ſacred, and eſteemed myſterious by other nations. It 
is obſervable; that the Chineſe have ſomewhat more than 
two hundred principal elementary characters; and out of 
theſe all other repreſentations are formed, by which in wri- 
ting they expreſs their ideas. By theſe combinations, the 
characteriſtic is, in ſome degree, made a definition of the 
thing repreſented, and it has often a relation to the original 
hiſtory. Some of theſe have a reference to this myſtical num- 
ber eight, of which I ſhall give two inſtances of a very curious 
nature. They are taken from the letter of. that learned 
Jeſuit at“ Pekin, who wrote in anſwer to ſome queries ſent 
by the Royal Society at London. Le caractere de barque, 
vaiſſeau, eſt compoſe de la figure de vaiſſeau, de celle de 
bouche, et du chiffre hut: ce qui peut faire alluſion au 
nombre des perſonnes, qui etoient dans l'arche. On trouve 
encore les deux caracteres huit, et bouche avec celui d'eau 
pour exprimer navigation heureuſe. Si c'eſt un hazard, il 
s' accorde bien avec le fait. The ſame reference to the 
number eight is to be obſerved in the hiſtory of Mount Maſis, 
or Ararat. It was called the Mountain Thamanim, or Tſha- 
manim; and there was a town towards the foot of the 


_ #9 See Vol. II. of this 3 P. 234. | 
Lettre de Pekin ſur le Genie de la Langue Chino, &c. A Bruxelles, 1773. 
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mountain of the ſame name, which was ſuppoſed - to have 
been built by Noah. Now Thaman is faid in the ancient 
language of the country to have ſignified eight, and was ana- 
logous to the paw, Shaman, of the Hebrews, which denotes 


the ſame number. Ebn * Patricius mentions the Ark reſting 


upon Ararat, and calls the diſtrict below the region of the Tha- 
manin. He alſo mentions the city of the ſame name; and he 
ſays, that it was ſo called from the eight perſons who came out 
of the Ark, Other writers expreſs it Thamanim, which is a 
plural from Thaman. Terra Thamanim ſignifies the region 
of the eight perſons ; whoſe hiſtory needs no explanation. It 
is ſo rendered by Elmacini, who ſpeaks of the town, and 
ſtyles it, pagum, quem extruxit Noa, poſtquam ex Arca 


egreſſus eſt : he place, which Noah built, after that he came 


out of the ark. William de Rubruquis, who travelled into 


Tartary in the year 1253, and returned by Armenia, has a 


remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe. ** Wear the city Max- 
uan, there are mountains called Maſis, upon which they ſay 
that the Ark of Moſes reſted. There are tuo of theſe mountains, 


See Bochart. Geog. Sacra. L. 1. p. 18. 

Vol. 1. p. 40. Vocatur autem hodie terra Thamenin. In another place he 
adds, Cumque egreſſi eſſent, urbem extruxerunt, quam Thamanin E nt, juxta 
numerum ſuum, quaſi dicas, Nos Octo ſumus. p. 43. 

L. I. c. 1. p. 14. Thamininum vel Thſamininum pagum. Ile ra Ka BY 1G 
eis xwyunv Oxuerawv. Agathias, L. 4 

+ See Purchas, Vol. 3. p. 50. but eſpecially the original. Araxi et Naxuanz duos 
imminere montes Maſſis nomine; in quibus Arca reſedit : et Cemainum oppidum ab 
oo illis ibi conditum, qui ab Arca exiverunt : idque patere ex ipſo nomine, quo 
octo ſignificatur. Rubriquis. The town of Naxuan is mentioned by Ptolemy, L. 
5. C. 13. and placed upon the Araxes. In the map of D*Anville, it is expreſſed 
Nactſhevan ; and is ſituated upon the river, at a ſmall diſtance from Mount Ararat. 


the 
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the one greater than the other, and the Araxes runneth at the 
foot of them. There is alſo a little town Cemainum, which is 
by interpretation eight , for they ſay it was ſo called from the 
eight perſons who came out of the Ark, and built it. This is 
plain from the name; for Cemainum ſignifies eight. They call 
the mountain the mother of the world. From hence we may 
perceive, that what this writer renders Cemainum, ſhould 
rather have been expreſſed Shemainum, or Shemanum ; for 
it is undoubtedly the ſame as the Themanim and Thama- 
nim of Elmacini and others, and analogous. to the jaw, Sha- 
man of the Hebrews. The town of the Thamanim, or Sha- 
manim, was ſo called from thoſe eight primeval perſons 
who were ſaid to have founded it. There is reaſon to think, 
that it was the ſame as Naxuan, a very ancient city, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed upon the Araxes. 
The editor of Moſes Chorenenſis has ſome curious obſerva- 
tions upon the hiſtory of this place. * This town, which 
| ſeems to be the Naxuana of Ptolemy, is cloſe upon the plain of 
Araratia ; and held in great regard by the Armenians, who 
| give out, that it is the moſt ancient place in the world, and built 
I immediately after the Deluge by Noah. Galanus, a Roman 
| Preſbyter, who wrote an account of the Armenian Church 
being reconciled to the Church of Rome, tells us, that, according 
to the natives, the true name is Machidſhevan. By this, they 
fay, is ſignified * THE FIRST PLACE OF DESCENT. Hence there 
can be no doubt, but this is that place in Armenia, of which Toſe- 
pbus takes notice, and ſays, that by the natives it was called 


Y Lt e, 29, p. 71. 
3? I believe that the name related to the hiſtory of the Patriarch; but whether 
the etymology is preciſely true, I queſtion, 3 
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mountain of the ſame name, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been built by Noah. Now Thaman is faid in the ancient 
language of the country to have fignified eight, and was ana- 
logous to the or, Shaman, of the Hebrews, which denotes 


the ſame number. Ebn ** Patricius mentions the Ark reſting / 


upon Ararat, and calls the diſtri below the region of the Tha- 
manin. He alſo mentions the city of the ſame name; and he 
ſays, that it was ſo called from the eight perſons who came out 
of the Ark, Other writers expreſs it Thamanim, which is a 
plural from Thaman. Terra Thamanim fignifies the region 
of the eight perſons ; whoſe hiſtory needs no explanation. It 
is ſo rendered by Elmacini, who ſpeaks of the town, and 


ſtyles it, pagum, quem extruxit Noa, poſtquam ex Arca 
egreſſus eſt : the place, which Noah built, after that he came 


out of the ark. William de Rubruquis, who travelled into 
Tartary in the year 1253, and returned by Armenia, has a 


remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe, ** Wear the city Max- 


uan, there are mountains called Mafis, upon which they ſay 
that the Ark of Moſes reſted. There are two of theſe mountains, 


See Bochart. Geog. Sacra. L. 1. p. 18. 
„ Vol. 1. p. 40. Vocatur autem hodie terra Thamenin. In another place he 


adds, Cumque egreſſi eſſent, urbem extruxerunt, quam Thamanin W Juxta 
numerum ſuum, quaſi dicas, Nos Oo ſumus. p. 43. 


L. 1. c. 1. p. 14. Thamininum vel Thſamininum pagum. Ile 7a 4 Kepſoxia 


eis c Oauerwr. Agathias, L. 4. 

cSce Purchas, Vol. 3. p. 50. but eſpecially the original. Araxi et Naxuanæ duos 
imminere montes Maſſis nomine; in quibus Arca reſedit: et Cemainum oppidum ab 
octo illis ibi conditum, qui ab Arca exiverunt : idque patere ex ipſo nomine, quo 
octo ſignificatur. Rubriquis. The town of Naxuan is mentioned by Ptolemy, L. 
5. c. 13. and placed upon the Araxes. In the map of D'Anville, it is expreſſed 
Nactſhevan; and is ſituated upon the river, at a ſmall diſtance from Mount Ararat. 
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the one greater than the other, and the Araxes runneth at the 
foot of them. There is alſo a little town Cemainum, which is 
by interpretation eight , for they ſay it was ſo called from the 
eight perſons who came out of the Ark, and built it. This is 
plain from the name ; for Cemainum fignifies eight. They call 
the mountain the mother of the world. From hence we may 
perceive, that what this writer renders Cemainum, ſhould 
rather have been expreſſed Shemainum, or Shemanum ; for 
it is undoubtedly the ſame as the Themanim and Thama- 
nim of Elmacini and others, and analogous. to the jaw, Sha- 
man of the Hebrews. The town of the Thamanim, or Sha- 
manim, was ſo called from thoſe eight primeval perſons 
who were ſaid to have founded it. There is reaſon to think, 
that it was the ſame as Naxuan, a very ancient city, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed upon the Araxes. 
The editor of Moſes Chorenenſis has ſome curious obſerva- 
tions upon the hiſtory of this place. This town, which 
ſeems to be the Maæuana of Ptolemy, is cloſe upon the plain of 
Araratia ; and held in great regard by the Armenians, who 
give out, that it is the moſt ancient place in the world, and built 
immediately after the Deluge by Noah. Galanus, a Roman 
Preſbyter, who wrote an account of the Armenian Church 
being reconciled to the Church of Rome, tells us, that, according 
to the natives, the true name is Machidſbevan. By this, they 
Ay, is ſignified ® THE FIRST PLACE or DESCENT. Hence there 
can be no doubt, but this is that place in Armenia, of which Foſe- 
phus takes notice, and ſays, that by the natives it was called 


1.0.30: 74 
37 I believe that the name related to the hiſtory of the Patriarch; but whether 
the etymology is preciſely true, I queſtion. f 
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a οDονο¹, or the place of ” deſcent. In the map of D' An- 
ville it is expreſſed * Nactſhevan; and placed at the diſtance 
of a few miles to the eaſt of Mount Ararat, in the true re- 
gion of Har-Men, or Armenia, which retains its name to 
this day. | | 
I have mentioned, that the ſame names have been given 
to different places, where the Arkite rites were inſtituted, 
under the titles of Baris, Meen, and Selene. Hence the ſame 
event was ſuppoſed to have happened in different places, 
and the like hiſtory has been recorded. Mount Taurus 
extended a great way eaſtward of Armenia: and one part 
of it, in the province of Adarbayn in Perſia, is ſtill called 
Al Baris, ſimilar to the name by which Ararat was of old 
diſtinguiſhed. Sir Thomas Herbert travelled this way in 
1626; and he mentions one peak near the city Tauris re- 
markably high, which he with great reaſon imagines to have 
been one of thoſe, where ſtood the laſonca mentioned by 
Strabo. This hill was called © Da Moan ; and the town at 
the foot of it had the ſame name. By this, according to the 
natives, is ſignified @ ſecond plantation. But Mon and Moan 
was the name of the Arkite type, as I have abundantly ſhewn: 
and Da was the ancient“ Chaldaic particle analagous to he 


7 Joſephus. Ant. L. 1. c. 3. p. 16. 

They have a tradition that Noah died here. See Tavernier. L. 1. c. 4. p. 16. 

He calls the ridge of Taurus El Bors, p. 197. This is a variation of El Ba- 
ris. Taurus is expreſſed by the natives Tabaris : from whence we may infer, that 
the former term is only a contraction of the latter; and that from Tabaris and Ta- 
varis came the names of Tauris and Taurus, both the city and mountain. Har 
Ta-Baris is the mountain of the Ark. 

p. 201. 

See of this work Vol. II. p. 443. 
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in our own language. Da Maon related to the Arkite Moon: 
and the hiſtory of the place ſtill evidences the fact; for they 
have an ancient tradition, that the Ark was driven to this 
mountain. They ſpare not to aver, ſays the author, from a tra- 
dition, that upon this mountain of Damoan the Ark reſted. Hard 
by is a village named Morante, where they ſuppoſe the wife of 
Noah to have died. I mention theſe accounts, however 
inaccurately tranſmitted, to ſhew how univerſal the hiſtory 
was of that great event, of which I have been treating. 
The ſcene of action was attributed to different places; but 
the real appulſe of the ark was upon the mountain of Arat, 
called Ar-arat, in the province of Har-Men, upon the river 
Arach, or Araxes. 

After the ſacred writer has deſcribed the preſervation of 
Noah and his family, and their deſcent from the Ark, he 
gives a ſhort hiſtory of the Patriarch, and mentions his reſi- 
dence upon the ſpot, and his planting of the“ vine. He after- 
wards proceeds to ſhew how the reparation of mankind was 
effected in that family, and how they multiplied upon the 
earth. When they were greatly increaſed, he gives a liſt of 
their generations, and deſcribes them with great accuracy 
upon their ſeparating, according to their places of deſtina- 
tion: and concludes with telling us, By theſe were the iſles. 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands; every one after his 
tongue, after -their families, in their nations. And again, 


4" Herbert's Travels. p. 201. The mountain Da Moan ſignifies Mons Lunus, 
or Lunaris. | 
# Tavernier. L. 1. c. 4. p. 20. 

+ Geneſis. c. 9. v. 20, 21. | 


% "Geneſis, c. 10. v. 5. | 
Theſe 
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* Theſe are the families of the ſons of Noah, after their gene- 
rations, in their nations; and by theſe were the nations divided 
in the earth, after the flood. I have ſpoken upon this ſubje& 
in a former“ treatiſe ; and have ſhewn that this diſtribution 
was by the immediate appointment of God, We have full 
evidence of this in that ſublime and pathetic hymn of Moſes, 
where he addreſſes himſelf to the people whom he had fo 
long conducted, and was now going to feave for ever. Re- 
member, lays he, the days of old; confider the years of many 
generations. Aſt thy father, and he will ſhew thee ; thy elders, 
and they will tell thee. When the Moſt High divided to the 
nations their inheritance; when he ſeparated the ſons of Adam; 
he ſet the bounds of the people, according to the number of the 
children of Iſrael : for the Lord's portion is his people; Jacob 
is the lot of his inheritance. By this we may ee, that the 
whole was by God's appointment; and that there was a re- 
ſerve for a people who were to come after. St. Paul like- 


wile ſpeaks of it expreſsly as a divine ordinance. © Exo 


Ts (0 O0;) 8 £vog aijpuaro; Was evo; avlewnrw! KaTOUEN e714 Was 


T0 Teorwnov Ths ns, oenn; WeoTeTHY EYES KASCBS, KOU TH; Ogom 
beclag vng KoTUKIA; avTwy, God made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation. 
This is taken notice of by many of the fathers. Eufebius 


in particular mentions ® the diſtribution of the earth : and 


4% Geneſis. c. 10. v. 32. 
4. Obſervations and Inquiries relating to various parts of Ancient Hiſtory, p. 261. 


+* Deuteron, c. 32. v. 7. 


* As. . 17. v 6. 
D ere Te X00 149 EvRR00 19G TRIEXI0GG ET! r Not, xaTX 


Secs 'nAovorlt oy G0 pov Epepios Neve TAs TRI View c]. THY VV. Euſeb. Chron. p- 10. 


6 adds, 
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adds, that it happened in the two thouſand fix hundred and 
 ſeventy-ſecond year of the creation, and in the nine bundred 
and thirtieth year of the Patriarch's life. Then it was that 
Woah, by divine appointment, divided the world between his 
three ſons. The like is to be found in * Syncellus, * Epi- 
phanius, and other writers. The Grecians had ſome tradi- 
tions of this partition of the earth, which they ſuppoſed to 
have been by lot, and between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 


 Paro Wan Keondnos Jia Tera dH vel da. 


The ſons of Cronus aſcertain'd by lot 
Their ſeveral realms on earth. 


Homer introduces N eptune ſpeaking to the ſame purpoſc. 


5+ Tees Vlg T E Keovs Eijpey aIEAGPER, By TEE Pein 
Terxba ds Worn ds dag, exa50; 0 EpaphOge TUNG. 


We are from Cronus and from Rhea ſprung, 
Three brothers; who the world have parted out 
Into three lots; and each enjoys his fhare. 


The tradition probably came to Greece from Egypt; and 
we have it more fully related in Plato. @za yag araoay 


NV ToTE KATH TG TOrOVG SEARY NAVOY, OU KAT S A de 
KANgUis TH PIAWY ARYNANEVTES KUTWKIGOY g X g. The gods 
F old obtained the dominion of the whole earth, according to 


'5* Syncellns. p. 89. 
Epiphanius. L. 2. t. 2. p. 703. 
533 Callim. Hymn. in Jovem. v. 61. 
5+ Thad. O. v. 187. 

55 In Critia, Vol. 3. p. 109. 
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| their different allotments. This was effefted without any con- 
| tention ; for they took poſſeſſion of their ſeveral provinces in an 
amicable and fair way by lot. 

It is ſaid of N oah, from whom all the families upon earth 
| were derived,“ that he was a juſt man, and perfect in his ge- 
neration : and that he walked with God. We may ſuppoſe, 
that his ſons ſhewed him always great reverence : and after 
| they were ſeparated, and when he was no more, that they 
| ſill behaved in conformity to the rules which he eſtabliſhed. 
| But there was one family which ſeems to have ated a con- 
trary part; and however they may have reverenced his me- 
mory, they paid little regard to his inſtitutions. It is ſaid, 
| that ” Cuſb begat Nimrod. He began to be a mighty one in 
the earth, He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: where- 
fore it is ſaid, Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
5 Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out 
| of that land went forth Aſbur, and builded MWineve, and the 

city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Reſen, between Mineve and Ca- 

lah, the ſame is a great city. We have, in this narration, an 

account of the firſt rebellion in the world ; and the grounds 

of this apoſtaſy ſeem to have been theſe. At the diſtribution 

of families, and the allotment of the different regions upon 

| earth, the houſe of Shem ſtood firſt, and was particularly 
regarded. The children of Shem were Elam and Aſhur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. - Their places of deſtination 

ſeem to have been not far removed from the region of 
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deſcent, which was the Place of ſeparation. They in general 


large continent of Africa. And in Aſia, the portion of Elam 
was to the eaſt of the river Tigris, towards the mouth of it, 
which country, by the Gentile writers, was ſtyled Elymais: 
and. oppoſite to him, on 'the weſtern fide, was Aſhur. In 
like manner, above Aſhur, upon the ſame river was Aram, 
Who poſſeſſed the countries called Aram and Aramea: and 
oppoſite to him was Arphaxad, who in after times was called 
Arbaches and Arbaces, and his country Arphacitis. Lud 
probably retired to Lydia, and bordered upon the ſons of 
Japhet, who were poſſeſſed of ſome regions in Aſia Minor. 


This Was the original diſpofition of theſe. families; but the 


x . >. * Z 4. ” - F 2 LE 0 4 wy 5 74. * a n a — > 
FFP % ER 8 
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Aſhur from his demeſnes, and forced him to take ſhelter in 
the higher parts of Meſopotamia. This was part of the 
country called Aram, and was probably ceded to him by 
his brother. Here the Aſhurites built for their defence a 


had been founded by N imat. > We h have, in this detail, an 


5% Juſtin, L. >, Ce. 3. Ptolemy ue. che country Arrapachitis e. . 
The chief city was Artaxata. 
ä Nec god, 9 KUYTY/95 xc. Ya, Alt 
bo. KET& Tor RE BT eee Ela" n KA Tin. 4 5 Paſchale. p. 28. 
Nimrod was ſtyled Orion, and Alorus by the Gentile writers; and is acknowledged to 
have been the firſt king upon earth „and to have reigned at Babylon, Tavra per o 
Bug os ic ognet wpaTOv eyereo Dat Bac A Au go tx B % Narfaiy, Euſeb. 
Chron. p. 5. Syncellus ſays the ſame, p. 37. 79. We meet with the ſame hiſtory 
in 1 place of the Chron. Paſchale. * 36. alſo Johan, Antiochen. L. 2. 
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chain of cities equal in ſtrength and renown to thoſe which 
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had Aſia to their lot, as Japhet had Europe, Ad Ham the 


ſons of Chus would not ſubmit to the divine diſpenſation ; 
and © Nimrod, who firſt took upon himſelf regal tate, drove 


TaT% TW Nee gad rar [Sao io Ba. z 
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account of the firſt monarchy upon earth, and of the tyranny 
and uſurpations which in conſequence of it enſued. 

The ſacred hiſtorian after this mentions another act of a 
rebellious purpoſe; which conſiſted in building a lofty tower 
with a very evil intent. Moſt writers have deſcribed this 
and the former event, as antecedent to the migration of 
mankind, which they ſuppoſe to have been from the plains 
of Shinar : but it will be my endeavour to ſhew, that the 
general migration was not only prior, but from another part 
of the world. The words of the hiſtorian are theſe : ® 4nd 
the whole earth was of one language, and of one ſpeech. And 
it came to paſs, as they journeyed from the eaſt, that they found 
a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. And they 


ſaid one to another, Go to, let us make brick, and burn them 


thoroughly. And they had brick for ſtone, and ſlime had they 


for mortar. And they ſaid, Go to, let us build us a city, and 


4 tower whoſe top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us 
a name, left we be ſcattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth. And the Lord came down to ſee the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. And the Lord ſaid, Behold, 
the people is one; and they have all one language; and this 
they begin to do; and now nothing will be reſtrained from them 
which they have imagined ta do. Go to, let us go down, and. 
there confound their language, that they may not underſtand 
each other's ſpeech. So the Lord ſcattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth; and they left off to build 
the city: therefore is the name of it called Babel; becauſe the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth; and 


apo Geneſis, Cs 11. V. 1. 
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rom thence did the Lord ſcatter them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth, It had been in the preceding chapter men- 
tioned, where the family of Shem was enumerated, that unte 
* Heber were born two ſons ; the name of one was Peleg ; for 
in his days was the earth divided. I think, that we may, 
from the preceding portions of Scripture, obſerve two diffe- 
rent occurrences, which are generally blended together. 
Firſt, that there was a formal migration of families to the 
ſeveral regions appointed for them, according to the deter- 
mination of the Almighty : Secondly, that there was a diſſi- 
pation of others, who ſtood their ground, and would not 
acquieſce in the divine diſpenſation. Theſe ſeem to have 
been two diſtinct events, and to have happened in different 
places, as well as at different times. In the beginning of 
the latter hiſtory, mention is made of people's journey- 
ing, and proceeding towards a place of ſettlement. It is 
generally thought, that the whole of mankind is included 
in this deſcription; and it is inferred from the words of 
Moſes. And the whole earth was of one language, and of one 
ſpeech. And it came to paſs, as they journeyed from the eaſt, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt 
there. But I am not certain that theſe words afford any 
proof to this opinion: for, in reſpect to what is here ſaid, I 
do not ſee, but that a migration of families might have hap- 
pened antecedently to this journeying from the eaſt. The 
| paſſage, when truly tranſlated, does not by any means refer 
to the whole of mankind. According to the original, it is 
ſaid indeterminately, that in the journeying of people from the 


© Geneſis, c. 10. v. 25. Peleg ſignified diviſion. 
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eaft, they found a plain in the land of Shinar, The purport, 
therefore, of the whole paſſage amounts only to this, that, 
before there was any alteration in the language of mankind, 
a body of people came from the eaſt to the place above ſpe- 
cified. This is all that is ſaid: ſo that I am far fnom being 
ſatisfied; that the whole of mankind was engaged in this ex- 
pedition from the eaſt. The Scripture does not ſeem to ſay ſo: 
nor can there be any reaſon aſſigned, why they ſhould travel 
ſo far merely to be diſſipated afterwards. We have reaſon 
to think, that ſoon after the deſcent from the Ark, the Pa- 
triarch found himſelf in a fine and fruitful country; for ſo 
it is deſcribed by“ Strabo and others; and there is nothing 
that we can ſuppoſe to have been done at Shinar, but might 
have been effected in the ſpot where he firſt reſided; I mean 
in reſpect to migration. The region about Ararat may be 
eſteemed as nearly a central part of the earth; and it is cer- 
tainly as well calculated as any other for the removal. of co- 
lonies upon the increaſe of mankind. The Ethnic writers, 
in their aceounts of the wanderings of Iſis and Jonah, ſeem 
to allude to the journeying of mankind; and: they ſpeak of 
the country about Caucaſus as the place from whence thoſe 
travels began. The ſame is to be obſerved in the original 
hiſtory of the Minyæ, which is called the retreat of the Ar- 


gonautæ: for they retire from the region about Caucaſus to 
'the remoteſt parts of the earth: and it is well known, that 
Ararat in Armenia 1s a part of that vaſt chain of mountains 
called Caucaſus and T aurus. Upon theſe mountains, and in 


L. II. p. 800, Ararat; regio in Armenia campeltris eſt ; pet quam Araxes 
fluit; incredibilis ubertatis. Hieron. in Eſaiam. c. 37. See. Tavernier's Travels, p. 
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the adjacent country, were preſerved more authentic accounts 
of the Ark, than almoſt in any other part of the world. 
Moſes Chorenenſis takes notice of the many memorials re- 
lating to ancient times, which were preſerved by the people 
of Armenia. They were commemorated in their poems, 
ſongs, and ſacred hymns. © Czterum veteres Armenii in 
carminibus ſuis, cantilenis ad cymbala, ac tripudiis, longe 
copioſiorem de his rebus mentionem agitant. The ancient 
Armenians in their poems and hymns, which are accompanied 
with cymbals and dances, afford a far more copious account of 
theſe events than any other nation. The place where man- 
kind firſt reſided, was undoubtedly the region of the Minyæ, 
at the bottom of Mount Baris, or Luban, which was the Ar- 
arat of Moſes. Here I imagine, that the Patriarch. reſided ; 
and“ Beroſus mentions, that in this place he gave. inſtructions 
to his children, and vaniſhed from the ſight of men. But 
the ſacred writings are upon this head ſilent: they only 
mention his planting the vine, and ſeemingly taking up his 
abode for a long time upon the ſpot. Indeed, they do not 
afford us any reaſon to infer that he ever departed from it. 
The very plantation of the vine ſeems to imply a purpoſe of 
reſidence. Not a word is ſaid of the Patriarch's ever quit- 
ting the place; nor of any of his ſons departing from it, 
till the general migration. Many of the fathers were of 
opinion, that they did not for ſome ages quit this region. 
According to Epiphanius, they remained in the vicinity of 
Ararat for five generations, during the ſpace. of {xx hundred 
L. . c. 5. p. 19. 


Apud Euſeb. Chron. p. 8. Bo 
and 
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and fifty-nine years. Mera de Tov KdTAXAUTLOV, EMLSUTIG 
TY; Atguatog Ta Nut EV Toi; ogg Tois Aęagœr, ara pero! Agur- 
11h RE Kapdvew!, t Ty A og KONSUEIM, EA’ WewT0) 
OLUENT IS YWETO PLETE TOV KATHAUT.0Y WI VOLT)" E QUTEVEL 
eurewyn Nwe 0 TeopnThs, oixigne TE YWerTu T8 Tors, Tora. 
de T0 AYTE TUTH—— Tu; x TI eu0w! Tue, £095 WEUTTNG 
YEVS%;, ETWI EGUKOTIOWY IevTILorra ewen. After the Ark upon 
the decreaſe of the waters had reſted upon the mountains of Ar- 
arat, upon that particular eminence called Lubar, which bounds 
the countries of the Armenians and the Cardueans ; the region 


where it ſettled became the firſt place occupied by mankind. 


Here the Patriarch Noah took up his reſidence, and planted 


the vine. In this place he ſaw a large progeny deſcend from 
him, children after children to the“ fifth generation, for 
the ſpace of fix hundred and fifty-nine years. 

During the reſidence of mankind in theſe parts, we may 
imagine, that there was a ſeaſon of great happineſs. They 
for a long time lived under the mild rule of the great 
Patriarch, before laws were enacted or penalties known. 
When they multiplied, and were become very numerous, it 
pleaſed God to allot to the various families different regions, 
to which they were to retire : and they accordingly, in the 
days of Peleg, did remove, and betake themſelves to their 
different departments. But the ſons of Chus would not obey. 
They went off under the conduct of the archrebel Nimrod; 


* Hare. L. 1. p. 5. 

% The ſame is mentioned by this writer in another place. TTeurrty yever pera 
TI XATRKAUT (109, ANDurovTWY RgTL TW! apr ——zTo Te Atop Tx Anpeviess 
rer EW AgparaT Th Xweats YIoTHU EY wed Tercœ p. L. I. p. 6. 
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and ſeem to have been for a long time in a roving ſtate; but 
at laſt they arrived at the plains of Shinar. Theſe they 
found occupied by Aſſur and his ſons: for he had been 
placed there by divine appointment. But they ejected him, 
and ſeized upon his dominions ; which they immediately 
fortified with cities, and laid the foundation of a great mon- 
archy. Their leader is often mentioned by the Gentile | 
writers, who call him Belus. He was a perſon of great im- 
piety; who finding, that the earth had been divided among 
the ſons of men by a divine decree, thought proper to coun- 
teract the ordinance of God, and to make a different diſtri- 
bution. This is often alluded to in the Ethnic writings; 

and Abydenus particularly mentions, that © Belus appointed 
to the people their place of habitation. Dionyſus refers to 
this Belus and his aſſociates, when he is ſpeaking of the dei- 


ties, who were the anceſtors of the Indo-Cuthites. 


68 e 
EXAYeWOraTa 0 EXASW 
Moteay £Ne1 Toro, Kai nmezuo Babeing. 


They firſt allotted to each roving tribe 
Their ſhare of ſea, and land. 


This is the beginning of that period, which, upon account 
of the rebellion then firſt known, was by the Greek writers 
alluded to under the title of Zxv61owos, Scuthiſmus. This 
ejectment of Aſſur ſeems to ſhew, that theſe tranſactions were 
after the general migration; for he was in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince allotted to him, till he was ejected by this lawleſs Pg 


% Xw9av . α anomtupare. Euſeb. Prep. Ent L. 9. p. 437. 
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In the beginning of this hiſtory it is ſaid, that they jour- 
neyed from the caſt, when they came to the land of Shinar. 
This was the latter part of their rout : and the reaſon of 
their coming in this direction may, I think, be plainly ſhewn. 
The Ark, according to the beſt accounts, both ſacred and 
profane, reſted upon a mountain of Armenia, called Minyas, 
Baris, Lubar, and Ararat. Many families of the emigrants 
went probably directly eaſt or weſt, in conſequence of the 


fituation to which they were appointed. But thoſe who 


were deſtined to the ſouthern parts of the great continents, 
which they were to inhabit, could not ſo eaſily and uniform- 


ly proceed ; there being but few outlets to their place of 


deſtination, For the high Tauric ridge and the“ Gordyean 
mountains came between, and intercepted their due courſe. 
How difficult theſe mountains were, even in later times, to 


be paſſed may be known from the retreat of the ten thouſand 


Greeks, who had ſerved under Cyrus the younger. They came 
from theſe very plains of Shinar; and paſſing to the eaſt of 
the Tigris, they arrived at theſe mountains, which with great 
peril they got over. But in the times of which we are treat- 
ing, they muſt have been ſtill more difficult to be“ ſur- 

mounted : for after the deluge, the hollows and valleys be- 


tween theſe hills, and all other mountainous places, muſt 


have been full of {lime and mud; and for a great while have 


abounded with ſtagnant waters. We know from ancient 
hiſtory, that it was a long time e before paſſages were opened, 


9 Strabo, L. 11. p. 798. 
7* In later times there were only two paſſages ſouthward. Armenia orientales 


Ciliciz fines attingit, atque ad Taurum montem patet=atque ex ca duo aditus in 


Syriam patent, Moſes Chorenenſ. Geog, p. 354- 
| and 
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and roads made through places of this nature. I ſhould 
therefore think, that mankind muſt neceſſarily for ſome ages 
have remained near the place of deſcent, from which they 
did not depart till the time of the general migration. Ar- 
menia is in great meaſure bounded either by the Pontic ſea, 
or by mountains: and it ſeems to have been the purpoſe of 
Providence to confine the ſons of men to this particular re- 
gion, to prevent their roving too ſoon. Otherwiſe they 
might have gone off in ſmall parties, before the great fami- 
lies were conſtituted, among whom the world was to be 
divided. The œconomy and diſtribution aſſigned by Provi- 
dence, would by theſe means have been defeated. It was 
upon this account, that at the migration, many families were 
obliged to travel more or leſs eaſtward, who wanted to come 
down to the remoter parts of Aſia. And in reſpect to the 
Cuthites, who ſeem to have been a good while in a roving 
ſtate, they might poſſibly travel to the Pylæ Caſpiæ, before 
they found an outlet to deſcend to the country ſpecified. 
In conſequence of this, the latter part of their rout muſt 
have been in the direction mentioned in the Scriptures; 
which is very properly ſtyled a journeying from the eaſt. 1 
was ſurpriſed, after I had formed this opinion from the na- 
tural hiſtory of the country, to find it verified by that an- 
cient hiſtorian Beroſus. He mentions the rout of his coun- 
trymen from Ararat after the deluge; and ſays, that it was 
not in a ſtrait line: but people had been inſtructed ”* egit 
TogevOnva £5 BabvAwnay, to take a circuit, and ſo to deſcend 
zo the regions of Babylonia. In this manner, the ſons of Chus 


7' Euſeb. Chron. p. 8. Tep&, aun. Heſych. 
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came to the plains of Shinar, of which Babylonia was a part; 
and from hence they ejected Aſſur: and afterwards treſ- 
paſſed upon Elam in the region beyond the Tigris. 

It may ſtill be urged, that all mankind muſt certainly 
have been at Babel : for the whole earth and its language 
are mentioned ”*; and it is faid, that God confounded there 
the language of all the earth. But this, I think, can never be 
the meaning of the ſacred writer: and it may be proved 
from the premiſes, upon which thoſe in oppoſition proceed. 
The confuſion of ſpeech is by all uniformly limited to the re- 
gion about Babel. If we were to allow, that all mankind were 
included in this ſpot, how can we imagine, that the ſacred 
hiſtorian would call this the whole earth ? If mankind were 
in poſſeſhon of the greater part of the globe, this figurative 
way of ſpeaking would be natural and allowable. But if 
they are ſuppoſed to be confined to one narrow interamnian 
diſtrict ; it is ſurely premature: for we cannot ſuppoſe that 
the language of the whole earth would be mentioned before 
the earth was in great meaſure occupied; which they do 
not allow. And if what I aſſert be granted, that the earth 
was in ſome degree peopled, yet the contuſion is limited to 
Babel; ſo that what is mentioned in the above paſſage can 
never relate to the whole earth. 

There are two terms, which are each taken in different 
acceptations; and upon theſe the truth of this hiſtory de- 
pends. In the firſt verſe of this chapter it is ſaid, that, Col 
Aretz, the whole earth was of one language (or rather lip), 
and way of ſpeaking. The word Col fignifies h whole, and 


Ki. 


al ſo 
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alſo every. By Aretz is often meant the earth it alſo ſig- 
nifies a land or province; and occurs continually in this 
latter acceptation. We find in this very chapter, that the 
region of Shinar is called Aretz Shinar; and the land of Ca- 
naan ! Aretz Canaan, The like may be ſeen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and in various parts of Scripture. I ſhall 
therefore adopt it in this ſenſe; and lay before the reader a 
verſion of the whole paſlage concerning Babel ; rendering 
the terms above as I have obſerved them at times exhibited 
by ſome of the beſt judges of the original. 

I. And every region was of one lip and mode of ſpeech. 

2. And it came to paſs, in the journeying of people from the 
eaſt, that they found a plain in the (Aretz) land of Shinar, 
and they dwelt there. 

3. And one man ſaid to another, Go to; let us make brick, 
and burn them thoroughly : and they had brick for ſtone; and 
lime had they for mortar. | 

4. And they ſaid; Go to; let us build us a city and à 
tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven: and let us make us a 
mark or fignal, that we may not be ſcattered abroad pon the 
ſurface of every region. 

5. And the Lord came down to ſee the city, and the tower, 


which the children of men were building. 
6. And the Lord ſaid; Behold, the people is one (united in 


3 V. 32. So Aretz Havilah, the land of Havilah. Geneſis, c. 2. v. 11. WI) FW, 
Aretz Cuſh, v. 12. the land of Cuſh, The Pſalmiſt makes uſe of both the terms 
preciſely in the ſenſe, which I attribute to them here. Their ſound is gone out into every 


land: Col Aretz, in omnem terram. Pſ. 19. v. 4. 
Et omnis terra labium unum, et verba una, Verſio Ariæ Montani. & ον 


ui Was. Sept. 
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one body); and they have all one lip or pronunciation: and 
this they begin to do; and now nothing will be reſtrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do. 

7. Go to; let us go down, and there confound their lis, ahi 
they may not underſtand one another's lip, or pronunciation. _ 

8. So the Lord ſcattered them abroad from thence over the 
face of every region; and they left off to build the city. 

9. Therefore is the name of it called Babel, becauſe the Lord 
did there confound the lip of the whole land; and from thence 
did the Lord ſcatter them over the face of every region, or of 
the whole earth. 

This I take to be the true purport of the hiftory : from 
whence we may infer, that the confuſion of language was a 
partial event: and that the whole of mankind are by no 
means to be included in the diſperſion from Babel. It re- 
lated chiefly to the ſons of Chus ; whoſe intention was to 
have founded a great, if not an univerſal, empire :. but by 
this judgment their purpoſe was defeated. 

That there was a migration firſt, and a diſperſion after- 
wards, will appear more plainly, if we compare the different 
hiſtories of theſe events. In the days of Peleg the earth 
was divided : and the ſons of Noah were diſtinguiſhed in their 
generations, in their nations : and by theſe were the nations 
divided in the earth AFTER. THE FLOOD. We ſee here uni- 
formity and method; and a particular diſtribution. And 
this is ſaid to have happened, not after the building of the 
tower, or confuſion of ſpeech, but after the flood. In 


75 Geneſis. c. 10. v. 25. 31. 32. EE aury (ÞzAey) nai rw Tw N, Bao 
Aga, I 6 TewT95 EVT, 0 xa NeuSpud g .öU g S. Syncellus. p. 79. 
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the other caſe, there is an irregular diſſipation without any 
rule and order. So the Lord ſcattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of every region; and they left off to build 
tbe city: and FROM THENCE (from the city and tower} did 
the Lord ſcatter them abroad. This is certainly a different 
event from the former. In ſhort, the migration was general ; 
and all the families among the ſons of men were concerned. 
in it. The diſperſion at Babel, and the confuſion, was par- 
tial; and related only to the houſe of Chus and their adhe- 
rents. For they had many affociates, probably out of every 

family; apoſtates from the truth; who had left the ſtock of 

their fathers, and the religion of the true God, that they 
might enliſt under the rule of the Cuthites, and follow their 
rites and worſhip. For when Babel was deſerted, we find 
among the Cuthites of Chaldza ſome of the line of Shem, 
whom we could ſcarcely have expected to have met in 
ſuch a ſociety. Here were Terah, and Nahor, and even 
Abraham, all upon forbidden ground; and. ſeparated from 
the family to which they belonged. This Joſhua mentions 
in his exhortation to the children of Iſrael. Your fathers 
dwelt on the other fide of the flood in old time, even Teruh the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Machor, and they ſerved 
"other gods. And we may well imagine, that many of the 
branches of Ham were aſſociated: in the ſame manner, and 
in confederacy with the rebels; and ſome perhaps of every 
great diviſion into which mankind was ſeparated. To this. 

7% Geneſis. c. 11. v. 8. 9: 


77 Geneſis. c. 11. v. 28. 31. 
* Joſhua. c. 24. v. 2. 


Beroſus 
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Beroſus bears witneſs, who ſays, that in the firſt age Baby- 
lon was inhabited by people of different families and nations, 
who reſided there in great numbers. Ex de Th BabuAwn 
Tov WAnlog avbewrwy i annoehvur roatuNTArTEY R- 
ours. In thoſe times Babylon was full of people of different 
nations and families, who refided in Chaldea. And as all theſe 
tribes are ſaid to have been of one lip, and of the ſame 
words, that is, of the ſame uniform pronunciation, and the 
ſame expreſs language, it ſeemed good to divine wiſdom, to 
cauſe a confuſion of the lip, and a change in pronunciation, 
that theſe various tribes might no longer underſtand each 
other. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their naw, 
lip; that they may not underfland one another's ſpeech. 
"* Therefore is the name of it called Babel; becauſe the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth. Our verſion 
is certainly in this place faulty,” as I have ſhewn : for by 
ſaphet col haretz is not here meant the language of the 
whole earth, but of the whole region, or province; which 
language was not changed, but confounded, as we find it 
expreſly mentioned by the ſacred writer. This confuſion of 
ſpeech is by all uniformly limited to the country about Babel. 

We muſt therefore, inſtead of the language of all the 
earth ſubſtitute the language of the whole country: for ſuch 
is the purport of the terms. This was confounded by cauſ- 
ing a * labial failure; ſo that the people could not articulate. 


79 Euſebii Chron. p. 6. 

52 Geneſis. c. 11. v. 7. 
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By all the Grecian interpreters it is rendered ov9/34vos: which can never denote 


a change; but only a confuſion, 
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It was not an aberration in words, or language, but a failure, 
and incapacity in labial utterance. By this their ſpeech was 
confounded, but not altered; for, as ſoon as they ſeparated, 
they recovered their true tenor of pronunciation; and the 
language of the earth continued for ſome ages nearly the 
7 fame. This, I think, appears from many interviews, taken 
notice of in Scripture, between the Hebrews, and other na- 
tions; wherein they ſpeak without an interpreter, and muſt 
therefore have nearly the ſame tongue. And even the lan- 
guages, which ſubſiſt at this day, various as they may be, yet 
retain ſufficient relation to ſhew, that they were once dia- 
lects from the ſame matrix; and that their variety was the 
effect of time. If we may truſt to an Ethnic writer, the evi- 
dence of Eupolemus is deciſive; for he ſpeaks of the diſper- 
ſion as a partial judgment, inflicted upon thoſe perſons only, 
who were confederate at Babel. His account is very parti- 
cular, and ſeems to agree preciſely with the purport of the 
Scriptures. He ſays, * that the city Babel was firſt founded, 
and afterwards the celebrated tower; both which were built by 
ſome of thoſe people who had eſcaped the deluge. Eu. 0s auT2; 
Tiycurag. They were the ſame who in Nr times were recorded 


* Upon this head, the perſon of all others to be conſulted, is the very learned 
Monſieur Court de Gebelin, in his work entitled, Monde Primitif Analyſe et Com- 
parẽ; which is now printing at Paris, and is in part finiſhed, The laſt publiſhed vo- 
lume is particularly to be read; as it affords very copious and ſatisfactory evidences 
to this purpoſe ; and is replete with the moſt curious erudition, concerning the 
hiſtory and origin both of writing and language. 

5 Ee Je ev Ty wept IS αν,ẽ Tis Aogugias not, wow BaCuAuva error he 
0% Onvau vo TWwy Aowlerrus ex 76 X&TAXAUT ja gia d auTes I ryarras. Ou d o- 
ut de Tov 15" 0p8jagvoy [ Iupyov. WeoovTHs J's TeTE dure Tis Ts Ow ere t, Tous | Y 
S120 Tapnvai xa? oAw Ta y1w. Apud Euſeb. Prep. L. 9. p. 418. 
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under the character of the Giants. The tower was at length 
by the hand of the Almighty ruined : and theſe Giants were 
ſcattered over the whole earth. By this we find, that only a 
part of mankind was engaged in the building of the tower ; 
and that thoſe only were diſperſed abroad : conſequently 
the confuſion of ſpeech could not be univerſal, no more than 
the diſperſion, of which it was the cauſe. 

The people concerned in this daring undertaking encou- 
raged each other to this work by ſaying, Go zo; let ws 
build us a city and a tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven : 1 
and let us make us a name, leſt we be ſcattered abroad upon the 2 
face of the whole earth. What is in our verſion a name, is 
by many interpreted a monument, a mark, or ſign to di- 
rect: and this certainly is the ſenſe of it in this paſſage, 

The great fear of the ſons of Chus was, that they might be 
divided and ſcattered abroad. They theretore built this 
tower, as a land-mark to repair to; as a token to direct 
them : and it was probably an idolatrous temple, or high 
altar, dedicated to the hoſt of heaven, from which they were 
never long to be abſent. It is expreſſly ſaid, that they raiſed 
it, to prevent their being ſcattered abroad. It was the ori- 
ginal temple of Sama-Rama, whence the Babylonians were 
called Semarim. The apoſtates were one fourth of the line 
of Ham, and they had an inclination to maintain themſelves 
where they firſt ſettled, inſtead of occupying the countries 
to which they were appointed. And that the ſons of Chus 


"5 Geneſis. c. 11, v. 3. 
According to Schultens, the proper and primary notion of EW, is a mark, or 
ſign, ſtanding out, raiſed up, or expoſed to open view. Taylor's Hebrew Concord- 


ance, n. 1963. D, is ſimilar to cu, and oxun of the Greeks. 
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were the chief agents both in erecting the tower of Babel, 
and in proſecuting theſe rebellious principles, is plain from 
a previous paſſage; for it is ſaid of Nimrod, the ſon of 
Chus, that zhe beginning of his kingdom was Babel, We can- 
not therefore ſuppoſe this defection general, or the judgment 
univerſal ; unleſs all mankind co-operated with this tyrant. 
Or ſuppoſing, that the term of his life did not extend to the 
erecting of the tower, and that he only laid the foundation 
of the city: yet the whole was carried on by thoſe of his 
family, who were confeſſedly rebels and apoſtates. They 
acted in defiance of God; and were in a continual ſtate of 
treſpaſs towards man. And though ſome did join them 
yet it is hardly credible, that all ſhould co-operate, and fo 
totally forget their duty. How can we imagine that Shem, 
if he were alive, would enter into a league with ſuch people? 
or that his ſons Elam, Aram, or Arphaxad would join them ? 
The pre-eminence ſhewn them in the regions to which they 
were appointed, and the regularity obſervable in their deſti- 
nation, prove that they could not have been a part in the 
diſperſion, and conſequently not of the confederacy. In- 
deed, they had retired to their ſeveral departments, before 
the erecting of the tower: and Aſſur, the ſecond of the ſons 
of Shem, ſo far from co-operating with this people, had 
been driven from his ſettlement by them, and forced to take 
ſhelter in another place. In ſhort, there was a migration 
firſt, and a diſperſion afterwards : which latter was effected 
by a fearful judgment; a confuſion of ſpeech, through a 
failure in labial utterance. This judgment was partial, as 


was the diſperſion in conſequence of it. It related only to 
Vol. III. F the 
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the Cuthites of Shinar and Babel, and to thoſe who had 
joined themſelves to them. They ſeem to have been a very 
numerous body: and, in conſequence of this calamity, they 
fled away; not to any particular place of deſtination : but 
were ſcattered abroad upon the face of the whele earth. And 
the truth of this will appear from the concurrent teſtimony 
of the moſt approved Ethnic writers. 
Such is the account tranſmitted by Moſes of the reparation 
of mankind after the flood ; and of their migration, accord- 
ing to their families, to the regions appointed for them : of 
the rebellion alſo of the Cuthites, and the conſtruction of the 
tower; and of the diſſipation, which afterwards enſued. 
This is a curious and ineſtimable piece of hiſtory, which is 
authenticated in every part by the evidence of ſubſequent 
ages. As far as this hiſtory goes, we have an infallible 
guide to direct us in reſpect to the place of deſtination, to 
which each family retired. But what encroachments were 
afterwards made; what colonies were ſent abroad; and 
what new kingdoms founded; are circumſtances to be 
ſought for from another quarter. And in our proceſs to 
obtain this knowledge, we muſt have recourſe to the writers 
of Greece. It is in vain to talk about the Arabian or Perſic 
literature, of modern date: or about the Celts, and the 
Scythe ; at leaſt, according to the common acceptation, in 
which the laſt nation is underſtood. All knowledge of an- 
cient times has been derived to us through the hands of the 
Grecians. 'They have copied from the moſt early writers of 
the eaſt: and we have no other reſources to apply to, where 


the Moſaic hiſtory cloſes. It may perhaps be ſaid, that theſe 
os 5 | helps 
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helps muſt be very precarious; as little truſt can be repoſed 
in writers, who have blended and ſophiſticated whatever 
came to their hands: where the mixture is ſo general, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible, with the greateſt attention, to diſtinguiſh 
truth from fable. It muſt be confeſſed, that the truth is 
much diſguiſed : yet it is by no means effaced; and conſe- 
quently may be ſtill retrieved. I hope, in the courſe of my 
argument, that this has been abundantly ſhewn, To pals a 
proper judgment on the Grecian hiſtories, we muſt look 
upon them collectively as a rich mine; wherein the ore lies 
deep; and is mixed with earth, and other baſe concretions. 
It is our buſineſs to fift, and ſeparate; and by refining to 
diſengage it. This, by care and attention, is to be effected: 
and then what a fund of riches 1s to be obtained ! 

The laſt great event, which I mentioned from the Moſaic 
account, was the diſſipation of the Cuthites from Babel: 
from whence they were ſcattered over the face of the earth. 
This is an æra to be much obſerved : for at this period the 
ſacred penman cloſes the general hiſtory of the world. What 
enſues relates to one family and to a private diſpenſation. 
Of the nations of the earth, and their polities, nothing more 
occurs; excepting only, as their hiſtory chances to be con- 
nected with that of the ſons of Iſrael. We muſt therefore 
have recourſe to Gentile authority for a ſubſequent account. 
And, previouſly to this, we may from them obtain collateral 
evidence of the great events which had preceded, and which 
are mentioned by Moſes. We learn from the poets, and all 
the more ancient writers were poets, that there was a time, 
when mankind lived a life of ſimplicity and virtue: that 
| F 2 they 
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they had no laws; but were in a ſtate of nature; when 
pains and penalties were unknown. 'They were wonderfully 
bleſſed with longevity, and had a ſhare of health and ſtrength 
in proportion to their years. At laſt, there was a mighty 
falling off from this primitive ſimplicity; and a great change 
was effected in conſequence of this failure. Men grew 
proud and unjuſt: jealouſies prevailed ; attended with a 
love of rule : which was followed with war and bloodſhed. 
'The chief perſon, who began theſe innovations, was Nimrod. 
The Greeks often call him Nebrod, and Nebros, and have 
preſerved many oriental memorials concerning him, and his 
apoſtaſy ; and concerning the tower, which he is ſuppoſed 
to have erected. He is deſcribed as a gigantic, daring per- 
| ſonage ; a contemner of every thing divine: and his aſſoci- 
| ates are repreſented of a character equally enterprizing and 
| daring. ® Abydenus, in his Aſſyrian Annals, alludes to the 
| inſurrection of the ſons of Chus, and to their great impiety. 
| He alſo mentions the building of the tower, and confu- 
ſion of tongues : and ſays, that the tower, analogous to the 
words of the Scripture, was carried up to heaven ; but that 
the Gods ruined it by ſtorms and whirlwinds ; and fruſtrated 
the purpole for which it was deſigned ; and overthrew it 
upon the heads of thoſe, who were employed in the work : 


| h * Eyre d AfyPo1 TH WPuTes £X NS AYaTHOVTAS pn TE x jafyth ev cas, 
*/ On Se KATAQ ONT AVTHS cαν⅛iert, WUBY BY TUETW TAICATOY αL̃,A, Iva von 
PaCuaAws toi, nin TE aogoy GH T2 Beav?' Kal T5 YEK25 FETs BulleorTas avaTge os 
Hegi UTO!OL T9 EI TE Sur St Azyeola:i B . Tes de avTes o N- 
Yοναοαꝰν £x Fwy H g evercaotas. Mera Je Kor xe Trom αοονj wo- 
A O ꝙ Tora, ev w GUY OV eo ονN,Zü, vue BaCvawr xaAtuTAU, Ju Ti ovy Yvon 
T4 Weg! Thy HAART TWRWTW Evagyius. Ecpayct yag TH GUY Nv0iy BE KRAAZDL. 


Euſeb. Chron. p. 13. 77 by 
X that 
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that the ruins of it were called Babylon. Before this, there 
was but one language ſubſiſting among men: but now they 
had, Tonubesy ©wyry, a manifold ſound, or utterance. A 
war ſoon after enſued between Cronus and Titan. He re- 
peats, that the particular ſpot, where the tower ſtood, was 
in his time called Babylon. It was ſo called, he ſays, from 
the confuſion of tongues, and variation of diale&: for in 
the Hebrew language, ſuch confuſion is termed Babel. The 
Scriptures ſpeak only of a confuſion of tongue: but Abyde- 
nus mentions high winds, which impeded the work, and 
finally overthrew the tower. The like is mentioned in the 
Sibylline oracles, together with the confuſion of tongues: 
vhich circumſtance moſt of theſe writers, from not being 
well verſed in the original hiſtory, have ſuppoſed to have 
been general. And ſimilar to the hiſtory of Abydenus, an ac- 
count is here given of a war, which broke out ſoon after. 
Some traces of thoſe fearful events, with which the diſ- 
perſion is ſaid to have been attended, ſeem to have been 
preſerved in the records of Phenicia. Syria, and the greateſt 
part of the country about Libanus, was, as I have abundant- 
ly ſhewn, poſſeſſed by the ſons of Chus: and even the city 
Tyre was under their rule. The people of this city were 
ſtyled Phenicians, and are ſaid to have been driven from 
their firſt place of ſettlement, which we know to have been 
in Babylonia, by earthquakes. *® Tyriorum gens, condita a 


#2. Strabo ſpeaks of a tower of immenſe ſize at Babylon, remaining in later times, 
which was a ſtadium every way. L. 16. p. 1073. Theſe are AE the dimenſions 
of ſome of the principal pyramids in Egypt. 

% Theophilus ad Autolyc. L. 2. p. 371. 

9 Juſtin, L. 18. c. 3. | n 
221 Pheœnicibus 
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Phœnicibus fuit ; qui terre motu vexati Aſſyrium ſtagnum 
primo, mox mari proximum littus incoluerunt. 

I have mentioned the remarkable evidence of Eupolemus, 
who attributes the conſtruction both of Babylon, and the 
Tower, to people of the giant race. By theſe are always 
meant the ſons of Ham and Chus : ſo that it certainly was 
not a work of general co-operation. Epiphanius alſo takes 
notice of Babel, or Babylon; ” T1s Tewrng ToNews METH TOY 
KaTAXNvT OY Ge M hich, he ſays, was the firſt city that 
was built after the flood. Ex avry Ty oitodopur azyn Momo 
Tvpbeas, abeurus, xa Tvenydog, Yu Nebew), Nees 
yas Barieve vic T8 XV Albi. From the very foundation 
of this city, there commenced an immediate ſcene of conſpiracy, 
ſedition, and tyranny, which was carried on by Nimrod : for 
royalty was then firſt aſſumed by Nimrod, who was the ſon of 
Chus, the Athiop. He is in all hiſtories repreſented as a 
giant; and, according to the“ Perſian accounts, was deified 
after his death, and called Orion. One of the aſteriſms in 
the celeſtial ſphere, was denominated from him. The Scrip- : 
ture ſpeaks of him as a mighty hunter : and Homer, in re- 
ference to theſe hiſtories, introduces him as a giant, and a 
hunter in the ſhades below. 


Toy de der Qeiwwn FENwewv ee 
Ongas 0s EMEUITR KAT M ονο ,um, 


I. I. p. 7. 

* XNe5=—0T15EYEVVNTE TOY NeCow/ v, Toy Thv BaC Aer XTIUQUTH, CY AE 
oy 0: Tlepoai aroewlerra, x yevopevoy Ev pots Te Ougare, ovTWa Agyeoy - 
NA. Chron. Paſch. p. 36. Ev de Tous wrpotipnuevors Ngo YEYArE Ts ae TBV0[k% 
NeCpwd\, vics Xes Te Alfios. Johan, Malala. p. 18. 

Homer. Odyſſ. L. A. v. 571. | 
| 789 
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Tes auT0g KATETEQVE) EY 040TOAOIO'W OgeTot, 
Xeeow Ew! poraney TaYNXANKeev GEV Eg. 


Next I beheld Orion's tow'ring ſhade, 

Chaſing the ſavage race; which wild with fear 
Befare him fled in herds. Theſe he had ſlain 
Upon the cliffs, and ſolitary hills. 

His arms, a club of braſs, maſly and ſtrong, 
Such as no force could injure. 


The author of the Paſchal Chronicle mentions all his at- 
tributes, in ſpeaking of him : * Nebewd 6 x⁰Lũe, xo Tia, 6 
Auto. Tera r Nebewd Thy HE,, Babunwg 1b TOY 
KATUKAUT1LOV N Jeu Yeapn avarilnoi. Nebrod, the great hunter, 
and giant, the Ethiopian ; whom the ſacred writings make king 
of Babylon after the deluge. The ſame author ſays, that he 
firſt taught the Aſſyrians to worſhip fire. Ovrog didarues 
Aooveiss oebew To ve, By the Aſſyrians are meant the Ba- 
bylonians, who in after times were included under that 
name, but in theſe days were a very diſtinct people. Nim- 
rod, by the Grecians, was ſometimes rendered Nebeo;, Ne- 
bros; which ſignifies alſo a fawn : whence in the hiſtory of 
Bacchus, and the Cuthites, there is always a play upon this 
term; as well as upon ve bis and vebaides, Mebris and MWebrides. 
They were not only the oriental hiſtorians, who retained 
the memory of theſe early events: manifeſt traces of the 
ſame are to be found in the Greek poets; who, though 
at firſt not eaſy to be underſtood, may be ſatisfactorily ex- 
plained by what has preceded. The clue given above will 


* Chron. Paſch. p. 28. 
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readily lead us to the hiſtory, to which they allude. The 
diſperſion of the Cuthites is manifeſtly to be diſcovered under 
the fable of the flight of Bacchus : and the diſunion of that 
formidable body, which made ſo bold a ſtand, and the ſcat- 
tering of them over the face of the earth, is repreſented un- 
der the fable of diſmembering the ſame perſon. It is ſaid of 
him, that he was torn ” limb from limb: that his members 
were ſcattered different ways ; but that he afterwards re- 
vived. The Scripture account is, that the Lord ſcattered 
them abroad ; not to any certain place of deſtination, but 
over the face of the whole earth. This is plainly referred to 
by Nonnus, where he ſpeaks of the retreat of Bacchus, and 


the diſſipation of his aſſociates; by whom are to be under- 
ſtood the Cuthites, 


” Agabzs; de panrayys; anden T¹h¹ xehevle 
Egixov eh x04 S diaueidov, £6 Tree Eves, 
Eig Ts paw Zequecto, ua Eoneers KMLA YOUNG. 
"Aids Nora Tage TECH ANnoves, dude Boęnos 
Baooxed; KAOVEOTO. 


His wavering bands now fled in deep diſmay 
By different routs, uncertain where they paſs'd 
Some ſought the limits of the eaſtern world ; 


Clemens Alexandr. Cohort. p. 15. Oi Trraves ditoTaoay £71 mTiaxov o. 
Juſtin Mart. Apolog. L. 1. p. 56. and p. 75. mentions Atowoor dizoTagertye 
Bacchus was the ſame as Ofiris. 
Ogygia me Bacchum vocat : 
Oſirin Zgyptus putat : &c. Auſonius. | 
Oſiris, in conſequence of this, is ſuppoſed to have been torn to pieces, and his limbs 
ſcattered. Plutarch. Iſis & Oſiris. See alſo Diodorus Sicul. L. 3. p. 196. 
3* Nonni Dionyſiac. L. 34. p. 864. 
2 5 7 Some, 
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Some, where the craggy weſtern coaſt extends, 
'Sped to the regions of the ſetting ſun. 

. »- © Sore travel others felt, and wandered far | 

| Southward ; while many —_ the diſtant north, 
All in confuſion. 


He Be. of this people i in the feminine ; becauſe many of 
the attendants upon Bacchus were 3 to have been 
women, and were his prieſteſſes: but the meaning of the 
ſtory is evident. I ſhall ſhew, that many of them fled by ſea 
to India, where they ſettled upon the great Erythrean Ocean. 
The poet has an eye to this likewiſe in another place, where 
he ſpeaks of the flight of Bacchus. He paints him in great 
terrors, and in the utmoſt conſternation. 


” Tagbanzu de woes quyw! ros ods, 
TN EPYOPAIHE vreduoaro ii Danaoons* 
Toy ds Gerig Gubin p rnuves ayoow, 

Ka ju enw duvorre ToAugAoucbouo perabes 
Rego oo Aga nor ro Nngevs. 


Bacchus all trembling, as he fled away, 
Call'd on the mighty Erythrean deep 

To yield him ſhelter. Thetis heard his cries, 
And as he plung'd beneath the turbid wave, 
Received him in her arms: old Nerens too, 

The Arabian God, ftretch'd out his friendly hand, 
And led him darkling thro' the vaſt abyſs 


Of ſounding waters. 


5 97 Nonni Dionyſiac. L. 20. p. 552. 
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The check, which Bacchus received, and his flight in con- 
ſequence of it, is ſuppoſed by many to have been in 
Thrace. Here Lycurgus is ſaid to have been king, who 
drove Bacchus out of his dominions. But Lycurgus be- 
ing made king of Thrace is like Inachus and Phoroneus 
being the ſame at Argos, Deucalion in Theſſaly. Theſe are 
all ancient traditions, ingrafted upon the hiſtory of the place 
by the poſterity of thoſe who introduced them. Diodorus 
Siculus ” aſſures us, that many writers, and particularly An- 
timachus, made Lycurgus a king of Arabia: and Homer 
places the ſcene of this tranſaction at Nuſa : but which 
Nuſa he does not ſay. In ſhort Lycus, Lycorus, Lycoreus, 
and with a guttural Lycurgus, were all names of the Deity ; 
and by the Amonians appropriated to the Sun. Under 
the fable of ” Lycurgus, who exterminated Bacchus and his 
aſſociates, is veiled the true hiſtory of the juſt judgments of 
God upon Chus, and his family ; who fled every way from 
the place of vengeance, and paſſed the ſeas to obtain ſhelter. 


* I., 3. P. 19. 
9 Lycus, Sol. Macrob. Saturnal. L. 1. p. 195. 
So alſo Lycoreus, in Callimach. Hymn. in Apoll. v. 19. 
H . gv, n To=a AuKwpecs EVTEX Seel. 
Lycurgus is Lycorus with a guttural: which manner of pronunciation was very 
common among the ancients. So Reu or Rau is ſtyled Ragau : the plains of Shinar, 
Singar and Singara : Schor, Segor: Aza, Gaza: Nahum, Nachum : Ifaac, Iſchiac : 


 Urhoe, the land of Ur, Urchoe, and Orchoe. The ſame place, ſtyled Qoz, is by 


the LXX always rendered Xwpa. The rites of fire were originally called Opiæ, but 
were changed to Opyic : c to yan. | 

As Lycurgus was a title of the Deity, they ſometimes gave it, which is extraordi- 
nary, to Bacchus himſelf, or at leaſt to Dionuſus. Kai Tov I's Atowoor xa Tor HI ww 
Auz3gy0v GUIGLTTOVTES eis EY, TWY 1809) dH fο aii. Strabo of the Thra- 
clans, and alſo of the Phrygians. L. 10. p. 722. 


EN 5 | The 
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The ſacred writings mention only a confuſion of tongues : 
but all Pagan accounts allude to ſome other fearful judg- 
ment, with which this people were purſued till they were 
totally diſſipated. Homer, ſpeaking of Lycurgus, mentions 
this purſuit; but by a common miſtake, introduces Dionu- 
ſus inſtead of Bacchus. 


Os Tore puaivouevoo Auwwoo Ti 
Seve nar nyabo * Nuoomo d apa Tara 
OurVAs youu rateyevas vt avdeoporuu AUrBEYE 
Ozvoperm Berry. Aiwwoog ds pobnders = 
Ave ang Kath LZ Oeris d' vrodegato KOATW 
Acidiorq. 


In a mad mood while Bacchus blindly rag'd, 
Lycurgus drove his trembling bands confuſed 
O'er the vaſt plains of Nuſa. They in haſte 
Threw down their ſacred implements, and fled 
In dreadful diſſipation. Bacchus ſaw 

Rout upon rout; and loſt in wild diſmay 
Plung'd in the deep: here Thetis in her arms 
Receiv'd him, ſhuddering at the dire event, 


By the Ti011%, or nurſes, of Bacchus are meant the prieſts, 
and prieſteſſes, of the Cuthites. I make no doubt, but the 
ſtory is founded in truth : that there was ſome alarming 
judgment ; terrified with which the Bacchians, or Cuthites, 


Homer. Iliad. Z. v. 133. 


HA Nuo e Tit M ages, Gs E Bari, xt Opn, xa Acatis, N Ty= 
$127 &. Aubun, x Nagy, ors Js woAs, ws &v Kg xaity Y Kavxaor oges” one 
Je vnc os, ws eU NeiAy To wore, Scholia in Homer, ſupra, 


G 2 fled 
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fled different ways : that their prieſts in conſternation threw 
away what Heſtiæus ſtyles * isawuara Znvos Evans, all their 
implements of falſe worſhip. In ſhort, the hand of heaven 
hung heavy upon their rear, till they had totally quitted the 
ſcene of their apoſtaſy and rebellion, and betaken themſelves 
to different quarters. The reaſon why the Cuthites com- 
bined in a ſtrong body, and maintained themſelves in their 
forbidden territory, was a fear of ſeparation. Let us build us 
a tower, and make us a fign, left we be ſcattered abroad. It was 
their lot to be totally diſſipated : and they were the greateſt 
wanderers of all nations: and the titles of aXyTa and a- 
(405; are peculiar to their hiſtory. They feem to have been 
in a roving ſtate for ages. 

I have often taken notice of a cuſtom, which prevailed 
among the Grecians; and conſiſted. in changing every foreign 
term, that came under their view, to ſomething of ſimilar 
ſound in their own language, though it were ever ſo remote 
in ſenſe. A remarkable inſtance, if I miſtake not, may be 
found in this paſſage from Homer. The text manifeſtly 
alludes to the vengeance of the Deity, and the diſperſion of. 
the ſons of Chus. The term Bav, Bou, in the Amonian 
language, fignified any thing large and noble. The God 
Sehor was called Bou-Sehor. This was the Bufiris (Bz0125) 
of the Greeks, who retained this term in their own language; 
and uſed it in the fame ſenſe. Accordingly, BeTas was a 
jolly fine boy: Bz9uoie, a great facrifice : BaTenoves, vaſt 
rocks: B8yaos, a great boaſter : Ba, great hunger, or 
famine. Hence Heſychius tells us, Bov, To peya ro Tov 


* Euſeb, Chron. p. 13. 
L924 | dau, 
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h By Bou is fignified any thing great and abundant. 
The term Pleg, or Peleg, related to ſeparation and diſper- 
fion : and when Homer mentions 9swouera brAnyi, the ori-: 
ginal word was Bou-pleg, or Bou-peleg, which means lite- 
rally a great diſperſion. In the Hebrew tongue, of which 
the Amonian was a collateral branch, np, Pelach is to ſepa- 
rate; and, vn, Peleg to ſever, and divide. The ſon of He- 
ber was named Peleg, * becauſe in his days the earth was di- 
vided : and his name accordingly ſignified divifion, and 
ſeparation. But the poet, not knowing, or not regarding, 
the true meaning of the word Pleg, or Peleg, has changed it 
to an inſtrument of huſbandry. And inſtead of ſaying, that 
the Deity purſued the rebels, and ſcattered them with (Bou- 
pleg) a great diſſipation, he has made Lycurgus follow and 
beat them, (S87A1y1, with an ox-goad. | 
The city of Babel, where was the ſcene of thoſe great 
occurrences, which we have been mentioning, was begun by 
Nimrod, and enlarged by his poſterity. It ſeems to have 
been a great ſeminary of idolatry: and the tower, a ſtupen- 
dous building, was erected in honour of the fun, and named 
the Tower of Bel. Upon the confuſion of ſpeech, both the 
city and tower were called Babel; the original appellation 
not being obliterated, but contained in the latter. And as 
the city was devoted to the worſhip: of the ſun, it was alſo 
called the city of Bel-On, five civitas Dei Solis: which was 

_ afterwards: changed to Babylon. From theſe terms, I think, 
we may learn the nature of the judgment inflicted at the 
time of the diſperſion. It did not conſiſt in an utter change 


3 Geneſis, c. 10. v. 25. 


of 
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of language; but, as I have ſaid before, it was a labial failure; 
an alteration in the mode of ſpeech, It may be called the 
prevarication of the lip; which had loft all precifion, and 
perverted every ſound, that was to be expreſſed. Inſtead of 
Bel, it pronounced Babel; inſtead of Bel-on, Babylon: 
hence Babel, amongſt other nations, was uſed as a term to 
ſignify a faulty pronunciation. Ebανẽ⁊t yag T1 ovyyuou Ba- 
CEA X The Hebrews, ſays * Joſephus, by the word Babel 
denote confuſion of ſpeech. Thele terms ſeem ever afterwards 
to have been retained, even by the natives, in confirmation 
of this extraordinary hiſtory : and the city, as long as it ex- 
iſted, was called Babylon, or the City of Confuſion. 

The tower of Babel was probably a rude mound of earth, 
raiſed to a vaſt height, and caſed with bricks, which were 
formed from the ſoil of the country, and cemented with aſ- 


phaltus or bitumen. There are ſeveral edifices of this ſort 


ſtill to be ſeen in the region of Babylonia. They are very 
like the brick pyramids in Egypt: and between every ninth 
or tenth row of plinths they have a layer of ſtraw, and ſome- 
times the ſmaller branches of palm. Travellers have had 
the curioſity to put in their hands, and to extract ſome of 
the leaves, and ſtraws : which appear wonderfully freſh, and 
perfect; though they have lain there for ſo many ages. 


Many have been led to think, that one or other of theſe 


buildings was the original tower of Babel. But ancient 
writers are unanimous, that it was overthrown ; and that 
Nimrod periſhed in it. This was the opinion of Syncellus, 
* Exeivog de cue, EXEL KATOKWY, eu un API REN T8 IIa, 


* Ant, L. . ee 2 F. 42. 
Paci 
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Barhevey ueeins Two; wa ö, £6" 01 6 Wogyos r row, 

Wg b50e801, xe, Neu newer Tro err. But Nimrod 
would ſtill obftinately gay, and refide upon the ſpot: nor could 
he by any means be withdrawn from the tower, ſtill having the 
command over no contemptible body of men. Upon this, we are 
informed, that the tower being beat upon by violent winds gave 
way; and by the juſt judgment of God cruſhed him to pieces. 
Cedrenus alſo mentions it as a current notion, that Nimrod 
periſhed in the * tower. But this, I think, could, not be 
true : for the term of Nimrod's life, extend it to the utmoſt 
of Patriarchic age after the flood, could not have ſufficed 
for this. And though writers do aſſert, that the tower was 
overthrown, and the principal perſon buried in its ruins : 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that ancient mythology has conti- 
nual alluſions to ſome ſuch event: yet I ſhould imagine, that 
this related to the overthrow of the deity there worſhiped, 
and to the extirpation of his rites and religion, rather than 
to any real perſon. The fable of Vulcan, who was thrown 
down from heaven, and caſt into the ſea, is founded upon 
this ſtory. He was ſuppoſed to have been the ſon. of Juno, 


and deteſted by his mother, who threw him down. with her 
own 2 hands, 


eren - © 
$a k 


7 Haig eps Hopes, pixvog Fodag, 6v TEXOY try, 
Pu ava Ne Nag, Kot ejbEady evget * worrp. 


5 * Eq e o 1 ce FREY; os Soso. TIVES, c CUT OS bers X&TETETWY Gus 
verge. Cedrenus. p. 11. See Joſeph. Ant. L. 1. c. 4. 


Homer. Hymn to Apollo. v. 317. It related probably to the abolition of fire- 
at the deſtruction of Babel. 2 | 


My 


4 
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My crippled offspring Vulcan I produced 5 '\ 
But ſoon I ſeiz'd the miſcreant in my ar | 
And hurled him headlong downward to the ſea. 


Many writers {peak of him as being thrown off from the 
battlements of a high tower by Jupiter: and there is a paſ- 
ſage to this purpoſe in Homer, which has embarraſſed com- 


mentators; though I do not think it very obſcure, if we con- 


ſider the hiſtory to which it relates. 
01 Pre wodos TETAY WV ro BnAs der meow. . | 


The poet, who was a zealous copier of ancient raythology, 
mentions, that Vulcan was caſt down by Jupiter from an 
eminence, . He ſays, that he was thrown ato Byas 3 which 


muſt certainly ſignify. aro wTvgys BU, or ap legs By; 


for the ſentence is manifeſtly elliptical. 


He ſeiz d him by the foot, and headlong threw 
From the 1 tower of Belus. 


This is the purport of che paſſage; Sy] it is conſonant to all | 
hiſtory. 


'The Giants, whom Abydenus makes the builders of Babel 


are by other writers repreſented : as the Titans. They are 


ſaid to have received their name from their mother Ti itæa. 


? Kowwg ds Wouras uno Thg puTeos Wouagouerss Tithas : 


by which we are to underſtand, that they were all denomi- 
nated from their religion and place of worſhip, I have 


* Tliad. L. A. v. 591. 
? Diod. Sicul. L. 3. p. 190. 
Rages 9 Ouparuwras ee, worvia T aig, 


Os In x Times eh xeAmow. Orphic. Frag. p. 375. 
taken 
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taken notice of ſome of the ancient altars, which confiſted 
of a conical hill of earth, ſtyled oftentimes, from its figure, 
Nopog jim, a mound, or hill, in the ſhape of a woman's 
breaſt. Titæa (Trraia) was one of theſe. It is a term com- 
pounded of » Tit-aia; and fignifies literally a breaſt of 
earth, analogous to bedr ain; of the Greeks. Theſe altars 
were alſo called Tit-an, and Tit-anis, from the great foun- 
tain of light, ſtyled An, and Anis. Hence many places were 
called Titanis and Titana, where the worſhip of the Sun 
prevailed : for Anes, and Hanes, ſignified the fountain of 
light, or fire. Titana was ſometimes expreſled Tithana, by 
the Ionians rendered Tithena : and as Titza was ſuppoſed 
to have been the mother of the Titans; ſo Tithena was ſaid 
to be their nurſe. But they were all uniformly of the fame 
nature, altars raiſed of ſoil, That Tith-ana, the ſuppoſed 
nurſe, was a ſacred mound of earth, is plain from Nonnus, 
who mentions an altar of this ſort in the vicinity of Tyre ; 
and ſays, that it was erected by thoſe earth- born people, the 
Giants. 


Tit is analogous to VF, Tid, of the Chaldeans. 

So Titurus was from Tit-Ur, 245-0 Oe. The prieſts ſo famous for their muſic 
were from hence ſtyled Tituri. It was ſometimes expreſſed Tith-Or ; hence the 
ſummit of Parnaſſus had the name of Tithorea, being ſacred to Orus, the Apollo of 
Greece. Paulan, L. 10. p. 878. 

There were places named Titareſus from Tit-Ares, the ſame as Tit-Orus. Tir- 
e&pnovos moTa pos Hrsg. Helych. , 


At Sicyon was a Ne called Titana. Steph. ne alſo a temple. Pauſan. 
L. 2. p. 138. 

Eubcea called Titanis. Heſych. | 

'* Tebwas' vpe, cih. Heſych. So Tith-On was like Tith-Or, papos A: 
whence was formed a perſonage, named Tithonus, beloved by Aurora. 


Vol. III. | > H ER: Ax. 
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* AN ** Togs Targa Toro, eU apprysercs ds rerpais, 
Tryerees GaD⁰iutro edwpuroarro Timm. 


Upon the coaſt of Tyre, amid the rocks, 
The Giants rais'd an ample mound of earth, 
Yclep'd Tithena. 


Tuph alſo in the ancient language was an hill; and Ty- 
pheus is a maſculine compound from Tuph-aia, and ſignifies 
a mound of earth. Typhon, Tuc, was in like manner a 
compound of Tuph-On ; and was a mount or altar of the 
ſame conſtruction, and ſacred to the ſun. I make no doubt 
but both Typhon and Typhœus were names, by which the 
tower of Belus was of old denoted. But out of theſe the 
mythologifts have formed perſonages ; and they repreſent 
them as gigantic monſters, whom the earth produced in de- 
fiance of heaven. Hence Typhon is by Antoninus Libera- 
lis deſcribed as, Tig viog, 8Zaurio; Acupwy, the offspring of 
the earth, a baleful Demon. The tower of Babel was un- 
doubtedly a Tuphon, or altar of the ſun ; though generally 


Nonni Dionyſ. L. 40. p. 1048. 

'+ Bel, and Belus, was a title beſtowed upon many perſons. It was particularly 
given to Nimrod, who built the city Babel or Babylon. Hence Dorotheus Sidonius, 
an ancient poet, calls that city the work of Tyrian Belus, 

Again Batvawy Tops ByAow WAiTue. 


This term Topios has been applied to the city Tyre. But Tues here is from VT, 


Turris; and Belus Tvpos ſignifies Belus of Babel, who erected the famous tower. 
This leads me to ſuſpect, that in theſe verſes of Nonnus there is a miſtake: and that 
this Tithena, which the Giants built, was not in the vicinity of the city Tyre: but 
it was an high altar, %Y Xt Tuge, near the tower of Babel, which was erected by the 
Tiranians. Nonnus, imagining that by Tur was meant Tyre, has made the Tithe- 
na to be ſituated wage weorror, by the ſea ; from which, I believe, it was far removed, 


T yphon, Terrz filius. Hyginus, Fab, 152. | 
9 | repreſented 
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repreſented as a temple. For in thoſe early times we · do not 
read of any ſacred edifices, which can be properly called 
temples; but only of altars, groves, and high places. He- 
ſiod certainly alludes to ſome ancient hiſtory concerning the 
demolition of Babel, when he deſcribes Typhon, or Typhœus, 
as overthrown by Jove. He repreſents him as the youngeſt 
{on of the Earth, 


6 
« OnNorTaTo eue made Tupuen ” Tai Tues. 


Th' enormous Earth, 


Produc'd Typhœus laſt of all her brood. 
The poet ſpeaks of him as a deity of great ſtrength, and im 


menſe ſtature; and ſays, that from his ſhoulders aroſe an 
hundred ſerpent heads; and that from his eyes there iſſued 
a continual blazing fire. And he adds, what is very re- 
markable, that had it not been for the interpoſition of the 
chief God, this Dæmon would have obtained an univerſal 
empire. 
* Ka W KEV eo £2 0V AU, HU KEW, 

Ka xe oys NH ö Aα, alavatuTu ], 

Et un ag of von re c οονν YEWITE, 

ExAngov 9 ebeorrhoe, nas o aps os Y, 

EjuegduAsey xovabnoe, xa Ovgayos evgus uTeebes, 

Llorrog 1, WKeavs T5 Poa, Kos Tagragn Vans. 


'* Theogon. v. 821. 
7 Typhceus was properly Tala Ile A, a Pelorian mound of earth: being, as I 


ſaid above, a maſculine from Tuphœa; which i is a compound of Tuph-aia, a mound 
of earth. 


Feſiod. ſupra. v. $76, 


H „„ | Lo 
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Laco d vir abayatort peyas meneuuder Onkuproc, 


Ozrutueroro Avarrog, ETESEIRNICE GE your, 
Kevun d ur dpuporeews KOTENE 10EIJER Woyroy. 
Zevg eTel 8Y KogOuve So UE, EihetTo d' dN, 
Beovrny Te, SECOTNTE, ac 0anoevra E 
Ing an Ovauurouo E7XAMENG. 
AuTag sri On [4 aòνmWe H Due, 
Hans yuibeig. 


That day was teeming with a dire event; 

And o'er the world Typhœus now had reign'd 
With univerfal ſway : but from on high 

Jove view'd his purpoſe, and oppoſed his power. 
For with a ſtrong and deſperate aim he hurl'd 

His dread artillery. Then the realms above, 

And earth with all its regions ; then the ſea, 

And the Tartarian caverns, dark and drear, 
Reſounded with his thunder. Heaven was moved, 
And the ground trembled underneath his feet, 

As the God march'd in terrible array. 

Still with freſh vigour Jove renew'd the fight; 
And clad in all his bright terrific arms, 

With lightnings keen, and ſmouldering thunderbolts, 
Preis'd on him fore; till by repeated wounds 

The tow'ring monſter funk to endleſs night. 


T yphon was the fame perſonage as Typhœus; and Antoninus 
** Liberalis deſcribes him as a Giant, who was thunderſtruck 


O rug tag eauTor, Kat npards THY PAvya, ev Fahxoon Fab. 28. 


by 
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by Jupiter. But he fled to the ſea, into which he plunged, 

and his deadly wounds were healed. The like has been ſaid 
of Bacchus, that upon his flight he betook himſelf to the ſea. 

And when Vulcan is caſt down from the tower, he is ſup- 
poſed to fall into the ſame element. Juno is accordingly 
made to ſay, ; 


Pu ava NYeerw £A80» Ke £ubancy sugei Torro. 


I ſeiz'd him in my arms, 
And hurl'd him headlong downward to the ſea. 


Heſiod gives an account of the diſperſion of the Titans, and 
of the feuds which preceded : and he ſays, that the Deity at 
laſt interpoſed, and put the Titans to flight, and condemned 
them to reſide in Tartarus at the extremities of the earth. 
The deſcription is very fine; but he has confounded the 
hiſtory by ſuppoſing the Giants and Titans to have been 
different perſons. He accordingly makes them oppoſe one 
another in battle: and even Cottus, Iapetus, Gyas, whom 
all writers mention as Titans, are by him introduced in op- 
poſition, and deſcribed as of another family. He ſends them 
indeed to Tartarus; but ſuppoſes them to be there placed, 
as a guard over the Titans. His deſcription, however, is 
much to the purpoſe; and the firſt conteſt and diſperſion is 
plainly alluded to. I ſhall therefore lay ſome part of it be- 
fore the reader. 


** TiT1ves 05 erzgw)sy eaᷣ⁰ PRAXY YRS 
TIzopgorewg' Werewire, Gin apo. £y00 EpαV0( 


** Theogon. v. 676. 


Auporeecr 
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Auugorepoi deivor de EN corros arg, 
Pn % ue æν,ſn ngen, eregeE d ovenog Evgus 
Deioſtevog, Edo, d erwancato parc; Ohvurog. 
Þwn d apuporeews HET ids ge 
KSππY 08 08 Cunoay MEYOAW EAGATTW. 
Ov d' ag eri Zevg M £0v pevos, ANA W T8 YE 
Eibag ue peveos WAITO gg, e dE TH WaruY 
a GI api; d as or Ovgavs, 19 an Onvurs, 
Agar ESEIVE TUIWX,200v, 0 os 08 KECALVOL 
Ixrag apa BeovrhTe xd. A5EroTy WOTEOWTO 
Xeigos aro gens. 
Evy d aveuo evorwrs tous apa enpurnyicen, 
Bęorrnyre, SECOTNVTE, u NANOETR KEERUIOY 
Egze de yOu! Ward, uot wrenvoo peeben, 
TlovrooT argvyero;* Ye q apes Vee; Au 
'TiTyas X Ho GA d nega nv i 
Aoeros* ooos 0 ajpueeds xo 1p0 1m! Tee sor 
Avyn WUEPACETR KEEKUWBTE SECOTYIOTE. 

z NE P90 CI Pa TIES Oo YOON tale Ws CIP SINE h = 
Kaus Te JECTETION KATENEV NWAO——— 
Ex dt MANN. 
Ka T5 jus! Tiryvas vo Novo evevodeing 
Ilg a, ua de0phoiruw EN aD, edu, 
Nixncarres Nee HE e Wee sorrag 
Erba Yeo Tins; bro cop negoerr: 
Kerevoura 


Eva 
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Erba de yng avopggns, val Tagrags negoerroc, 
ILorrar atevyeroo, xo Ovenvs aß gor ros, 
"Egeing rr Whyal x0 HM ũφπ,νꝰ EI. 


Firm to their cauſe the Titans wide diſplay d 
A well-embodied phalanx : and each fide 
Gave proofs of noble proweſs, and great ſtrength, 
Worthy of Gods. The tumult reach'd to heaven, 
And high Olympus trembled as they ſtrove. 
Sea too was mov'd ; and Earth aftoniſh'd heard 
The naiſe and ſhouts of deities engag'd, 
High vaunts, loud outcries, and the din of war. 

| Now Jove no longer could withhold his ire; 
But roſe with tenfold vengeance : down he hurl'd 
His lightning, dreadful implement of wrath, 
Which flaſh'd inceflant : and before him mov'd 
His awful thunder, with tremendous peal 
Appaling, and aſtounding, as it roll'd. 
For from a mighty hand it ſhap'd its courſe, 
Loud echoing through the vaulted realms of day. 
Meantime ſtorms rag'd; and duſky whirlwinds roſe. 
Still blaz'd the lightning with continual glare, 
Till nature languiſh'd : and th' expanded deep, 
And every ſtream, that lav'd the glowing earth, 
Boil'd with redounding heat. A ruddy flame 
Shot upwards to the fiery cope of heav'n, 
Shedding a baleful influence: and the gleam 
Smote dreadful on the Titan bands, whoſe eyes 
Were blaſted, as they gaz d; nor could they ſtand 
The fervour, but exhauſted ſunk to ground. 


The 
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The Gods, victorious, ſeiz'd the rebel crew, 
And ſent them, bound in adamantine chains, 
To earth's deep caverns, and the ſhades of night. 
Here dwell th' apoſtate brotherhood, confign'd 
To everlaſting durance : here they fit 

Age after age in melancholy ſtate, 

Still pining in eternal gloom, and loſt 

To every comfort. Round them wide extend 
The dreary bounds of earth, and fea, and air, 

Of heaven above, and Tartarus below. 


Such was the firſt great commotion among men. It 
was deſcribed by the poets as the war of the Giants; who 
raiſed mountains upon mountains in order that they might 
ſcale heaven. The ſons of Chus were the aggreſſors in theſe 
acts of rebellion. They have been repreſented under the 
character both of Giants and Titanians : and are ſaid to 
have been diſſipated into different parts of the world. One 
place of their retreat is mentioned to have been in that part 
of Scythia, which bordered upon the Palus Mzotis, It was 
called“ Keira; and deſcribed as a vaſt cavern, which they 
fortified, The Romans under Craſſus are ſaid to have viewed 
it. But Keir, and Keirah, ſignified of old a city or fortreſs : 
and it was the appellative name of the place, to which this 
people retired. They were to be found in various parts, as 
I ſhall ſhew : but the moſt prevailing notion about the Ti- 
tanians was, that after their war againſt heaven, they were 
baniſhed to Tartarus, at the extremities of the earth. The 
ancient Grecians knew very little of the weſtern parts of the 


* To c THY Keigny xxA2peryy. Dion. Caſſius, L. 51. p. 313. 
7 world, 
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world. They therefore repreſent the Titans, as in a ſtate 
of darkneſs ; and Tartarus as an internal region. 


„Kc reg de vio Nov £vgvodeing 
Tzurbay, u derporrw on Du edu, 
Togo evzel uno ne, oro Ovenvcs 85 ano Yours. 


They plac'd the rebels, faſt in fetters bound, 
Deep in a gloomy gulf; as far remov'd 
From earth's fair regions, as the earth from heaven. 


They are the words of Heſiod; who ſays, that an anvil of 
iron being dropped down would but juſt reach the abyſs in 


ten days. Here the Titans were doomed to reſide. 


Erba deo Tirnyeg bro S veęoerr. 
Kereverrai, O A¹Eg e ν,]nαe To, 
Xwew EV EvewevTi, WENWenGs ENNATH YG. 
Ev0a Tvyns, KorTog Te, ua 0 Beingevg peyaluuos 
Nausow. 


There the Titanian Gods by Tove's high will 
In manſions dark and dreary lie concealed, 
Beyond the verge of nature. Cottus here, 
And Gyges dwell, and Briareus the bold. 


Theſe were part of the Titanian brood, though the author 
ſeems not to allow it. 'This will appear from ſome of the 
Orphic fragments, where we have the names of the Titans, 
and a fimilar account of their being condemned to darkneſs. 


* Heſiod. Theog. v. 717, 
* Ibid. v. 729. 
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Colo re, Kee te ueyar, Pogrvy Ts KeaTouon, 
Koi Keovov, Queavorl, Yweeaorar, Ianerov Te. 


The poet here ſpecifies ſeven in number; Cœus, Crius, 
Phorcys, Cronus, Oceanus, Hyperion, and Iapetus, and he 


adds, 


'Q; I avr2; £10075) αιν)u HH EXOVTAS, 
Ka $00 EKVOPITY. —— | 
PitTs Babuy Yours £5 1agtagc. 


Soon as high Jove their cruel] purpoſe ſaw, 
And lawleſs diſpoſition — 
He ſent them down to Tartarus conſign'd. 


If we look into the grounds of theſe fictions, we ſhall find 
that they took their riſe from this true hiſtory. A large 
body of Titanians, after the diſperſion ſettled in Mauritania, 
which is the region ſtyled Tartarus. Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions the coming of Cronus into theſe parts; and gives us 
the names of the brotherhood, thoſe ſons of Titza, who 
came with them. The principal of theſe, excluſive of Cro- 
nus, were! Oceanus, Cœus, Iapetus, Crius, and Hyperion; 
who were ſuppoſed firſt to have ſettled in Crete. Atlas 
was another of them, from whom they had the name of 
Atlantians; and they were looked upon as the offspring 


** Orphic. Frag. p. 374. 
** Diodor. Sic. L. 5. p. 334. According to Apollodorus their names were Ou- 
ranus, Cœus, Hyperion, Crius, Iapetus, and the youngeſt of all Cronus. L. 1. p. 2. 
*7 Diodor. L. 3. p. 189. : 
6 of 
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of heaven. The above hiſtorian deſcribes the country, 
E which they poſſeſſed, as lying upon the great ocean: and 
| | however it may be repreſented by the poets, he ſpeaks of it 
3 as a happy region. The mythologiſts adjudged the Titans 
to the realms of night; and conſequently to a moſt uncom- 


fortable climate ; merely from not attending to the purport 
of the term Coos. 


Ev0a Neo Tiruies vo Copy neger 
Rexeveara 


It is to be obſerved, that this word had two ſignifications. 
Firſt, it denoted the weſt, or place of the ſetting ſun. Hence 
Ulyſſes being in a ſtate of uncertainty ſays, *? s g ider, 
oxn Coos, 20 onn nws, We cannot determine, which is the 
weſt, or which is the eaſt. It ſignified alſo darkneſs : and 
from this ſecondary acceptation the Titans of the weſt were 
conſigned to the. realms of night: being ſituated in reſpect 
to Greece towards the regions of the ſetting ſun. The vaſt 
unfathomable abyſs, ſpoken of by the poets, is the great 
Atlantic Ocean ; upon the borders of which Homer places 
the gloomy manſions, where the Titans reſided. The an- 
cients had a notion, that the earth was a widely-extended 
plain; which terminated abruptly, in a vaſt cliff of immea- 
ſurable deſcent. At the bottom was a chaotic pool, or 
ocean ; which was ſo far ſunk beneath the confines of the 
world, that, to expreſs the depth and diſtance, they imagined, 


* Xopary ewdapora. Ibid, 

Odyſſ. K. v. 190. | 
Zoos, e Heſych. Ae), de d wointys xa To cs, xai Ti duo, 
Cepow Ibid. 
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an anvil of iron toſſed from the top would not reach it under 
ten days. But this mighty pool was the ocean abovemen- 
tioned; and theſe extreme parts of the earth were Maurita- 
nia, and Iberia: for in each of theſe countries the Titans 
reſided. Hence Callimachus, ſpeaking of the latter country, 
deſcribes the natives under the title of Owryor Tires ; 
by which is meant he offspring of the ancient Titans. They 
were people of the Cuthite race, who alſo took up their ha- 
bitation in Mauritania; and were repreſented as the children 
of Atlas. He was deſcribed as the ſon of Iapetus the Ti- 
tan; and of ſo vaſt a ſtature, as to be able to ſupport the 
heavens. 


To roch Iamęrotio Wals S ene! eveuu 
Eęros, XEPAANTE KO αννuBçir nei ECETTY | 
FELCEWS. 7 


There Atlas, ſon of great Iapetus, 
With head inclin'd, and ever-during arms, 
Suſtains the ſpacious heavens, 


To this Atlantic region the Titans were baniſhed ; and ſup- 
poſed to live in a ſtate of darkneſs beyond the limits of the 
known world. 
” Ieorbey de, Sen er , 
Tirnꝛes 1080; Teen XA ο Coe. 


% REAT araq 10 avTes cg ner 
OY ανον Turmes ap tf. £7xxTWTHS, Hymn. in Delon. v. 174. 
„ Hleſiod. Theog. v. 746. 
5 9 
Ars d\ Ouvgaroy eg Ei KpaTipns ur arrays 
Lei £1 3 Rms, Ibid. v. 517, 
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Fartheſt net d 


Of all their kindred Gods the Titans dwell, 
Beyond the realms of chaos dark. 


By X20; Gopegoy we muſt certainly underſtand the weſtern 
ocean : upon the borders of which, and not beyond it, theſe 
Titanians dwelt. By the Nubian Geographer the Atlantic 
is uniformly called according to the preſent verſion Mare 
Tenebrarum. Aggreſſi ſunt mare tenebrarum, quid in eo 
eflet, exploraturi. They ventured into the ſea of darkneſs, in 
order to explore what it might contain. Another name for 
Tartarus, to which the poets condemned the Titans and 
| Giants, was Erebus. This, like Copog, was a term of two- 
fold meaning. For Ereb, ], fignified both the weſt, and 
alſo darkneſs: and this ſerved to confirm the notion, that 
the Titans were conſigned to the regions of night. But 
gloomy as the country is deſcribed, and horrid, we may be 
aſſured from the authorities of * Diodorus and Pliny, that it 
was quite the reverſe: and we have reaſon to think, that it 
was much reſorted to; and that the natives for a long time 
kept up a correſpondence with other branches of their fami- 
ly. Homer affords ſome authority for this opinion, in a 
paſſage where he repreſents Jupiter as accoſting Juno, who 


is greatly diſpleaſed. 


gebe d Eyw BY ανον u 
Xe 0uems, ad ems Te veinra WeI RA nv 


3 Geog. Nubienſis. p. 4. p. 6. and p. 156. 5 

* Xopay S ai york rewoutre (ATA&vTE). L. 3. p. 189. 3. 

* Ihad, O. v. 477. | 
T ans 
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Pains x worroio, iy IoaneTooTe K £0v00TE 
Hyero, ar ane Txegioros H#A1040 
Teęroyr, ar avoir, Babs de Ts Tagragos apps. 


1 hall not, ſays Jupiter, regard your reſentment; not though 
you ſhould deſert me, and betake yourſelf to the extremities of 
the earth, to the boundaries of ſea and land; veiaTa Weięgœra, 
to the lower limits, where Tapetus and Cronus refide ; who 
never enjoy the light of the ſun, nor are refreſhed with cooling 
breezes; but are ſeated in the depths of Tartarus. In the Ion 
of Euripides, Creuſa, being in great diſtreſs, wiſhes, that ſhe 
could fly away to the people of the weſtern world, which 
the alludes to as a place of ſecurity. 


* Al UY£0v QY GTO) aubzen 
TIzorw yours EνLçÜ 
Agegas Ec, 

Oioy 0409 akyo; eνν. 


O!] that I could be wafted through the yielding air, 
Far, very far, from Hellas, 
To the inhabitants of the Heſperian region: 
So great is my load of grief. 


From the words of Jupiter above, who tells Juno, that ſhe 
may retire to the regions in the weſt; and from theſe of 
Creuſa, who longs to betake herſelf to the ſame parts; we 
may infer, that in the farſt ages it was not uncommon for 
people in diſtreſs to retire to theſe ſettlements. Probably 
famine, hcknels, and oppreſſion, as well as the inroads of a 


3% Euripid. Ion. v. 796. 
5 powerful 
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powerful enemy, might oblige the Ionim to migrate. And 
however the Atlantic Titanians may have been like the 
Cimmerians, deſcribed as a people devoted to darkneſs; yet 
we find them otherwiſe repreſented by Creuſa, who ſtyles 
them Agzeas Eomeess, the ſtars of the weſtern world. They 
were ſo denominated from being the oftspring of the original 
Ionim, or Peleiadz, of Babylonia; in memory of whom 
there was a conſtellation formed in the heavens. Theſe Pe- 
leiadæ are generally ſuppoſed to have been the daughters of 
Atlas, and by their names the ſtars in this conſtellation are 
diſtinguiſhed. Diodorus Siculus has given us a liſt of them, 
and adds, that from them the moſt celebrated ” heroes 
were deſcended. The Helladians were particularly of this 
family; and their religion and Gods: were of Titanian 
” original. 


77 Diodor. Sic. L. 3. p. 194. : 

2 Ougars xa Tus sl o wept Kpovor, Xa U Trat, tx de T Tiravws de 
bee, e Scholia in Pind. Nem. Od. 6. v. 1. 

T rTvss Huerepwy w0y0r01 waTepwy, Orphic. Hymn. 36. Pindar ſays that 
the Titans were at laſt freed from their bondage. Auce ds. Zeus aghtos Titavas, 
Pyth. Od. 4. v. 318. 


GENESIS. 
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GENES I 8. Chap. X. 
V. 8. And Cuſb begat Mimrod. He began to be a mighty 


one in the earth. 


10. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calne in the land of Shinar. 

IT. Out of that land went forth Aſſur, and builded Mine- 
veh; and the city Rehoboth, and Calah : 

12. And Regen between 1Vineveh and Calah ; the ſame is a 


great city. 


N the courſe of my arguments I have followed the com- 

mon interpretation of the paſſage above about Aſſur, and 
Nineve in verſe the eleventh. And I think, we may be 
aſſured, both from the context, and from the ſubſequent 
hiſtory of the city and country, that this is the true meaning 
of the ſacred writer. I mention this, becauſe the learned 
Bochart does not allow, that Nineve was founded by Aſſur. 
He gives a different interpretation to the * paſſage, going 
contrary to all the verſions which have preceded. Inſtead 
of out of this land went Aſſur, and builded Mineve, he ren- 
ders it, out of this land, he (Nimrod) went into Aſſur, or Af 
ria, and built the cities mentioned. He adds: habeo per- 


„ Gen. c. 10. v. 11. 
** Geog. Sacra. L. 4. c. 12. p. 229. He is followed in this opinion by Le Clerc. 


ſuaſiſſimum 
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ſuaſiſſimum Aſſur hic hominis nomen non eſſe, ſed loci : 
—adeoque-verba Hebræa ita reddenda: Egreſſus eſt in Aſſy- 
riam. I am perſuaded, that the term Aſſur is not in this 
place the name of a man; but of a place. —The words therefore 
in the original are to be thus interpreted. He (Nimrod) went 
out of this land into M yria. In this opinion he has been 
followed by others, who have been too eafily prejudiced 
againſt the common acceptation of the paſſage. 

As the authority of Bochart muſt neceſſarily be of great 
weight, I have ſubjoined his arguments, that — reader may 
judge of their validity. 

1. His firſt objection to the common verſion is this. He 
thinks, that there is an impropriety in having the name of 
Aſſur, the ſon of Shem, introduced where the ſacred text is 
taken up with the genealogy of the ſons of Ham. 

2. It is contrary to order, that the operations of Aſſur 
ſhould be mentioned v. 11. and his birth not till afterwards 
At V. 22. 

3. There is nothing ounticutar i in laying that Aſſur went 
out of the land of Shinar ; for it was in a manner common 
to all mankind, who were from thence ſcattered abroad over 
the face of the earth. | 

Theſe objections are by no means well grounded: and 
the alteration propoſed, by remedying a fancied evil, would 
run us into innumerable difficulties and contradictions. If 
Aſſur be in this paſſage referred to as the name of a region, 
the ſame as Aſſyria; and if Nimrod ſeized upon a preoccu- 
pied place; colonies muſt have gone forth before the diſper- 


ſion from Babel. This (whatever my opinion may be) is a 
Vor. III. XK - con- 
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contradiction in Bochart; who ſuppoſes the diſperſion to 
have been univerſal, and from the land of Shinar; not allow- 
ing any previous migration. The principal city of Nimrod 
was Babel, ſeparated from Nineve, and the other eities above, 
by a ſandy © wild; and it is ſaid to have been left unfiniſh- 
ed. They left off to build the city. c. 11. v. 8. Is it credible, 
that a perſon would traverſe a delert, and travel into a fo- 
reign country to found cities, before he had completed the 
capital of his own kingdom? It cannot, I think, be 
imagined. 

As to the ſuppoſed impropriety of introducing an account 
of Aſſur, where the text is taken up with the genealogy of 
another family, it is an objection of little weight. It ariſes 
from our not ſeeing things in their true light. We ſhould 
obſerve, that it is not properly the hiſtory of Aſſur, which 
is here given; but the hiſtory of Nimrod. He treſpaſſed 
upon Aſſur, and forced him out of his original property: 


and the accounts of each are ſo connected, that one muſt be 


mentioned with the other, or the hiſtory would be incom- 
pleat. Many things recorded in Scripture are not intro- 
duced according to preciſe method : and the like is to be 
found in all writings. We have in the ſame book of Moſes 
an account given of ** Canaan, the ſon of Ham, antecedent 
to the genealogy of his family, which comes afterwards in 
another © chapter. 


* Among the learned men, who have betaken themſelves to theſe reſearches, I 1 
have hardly met with one, that has duly conſidered the ſituation, diſtance, and natu- 
ral hiſtory of the places, about which they treat, | | 

” Gen. C9, 

* C. 10. 


Bochart 
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Bochart thinks, that the mentioning of Aſſur's going forth 
out of Shinar is unneceſſary : as it was a circumſtance com- 
mon to all mankind: but I have endeavoured to prove, that 
all mankind were not concerned in the diſperſion from Shi- 
nar. Beſides, Bochart does not quote the whole of the 
paſſage, but omits, what is immediately ſubjoined, and of 
no ſmall moment. The ſacred writer does not merely ſay, 
that Aſſur went forth out of the land; but that he went out, 
and builded cities; a circumſtance not common to all. 
Theſe cities were afterwards of great renown; and it was 
of conſequence to be told their founder, and the reaſon of 
their being built. 

This learned writer tries farther to prove, that the He- 
brew term x, which is tranſlated by the words went forth, 
always denotes a martial expedition : and he adds, Nimrod 
porro dicitur egreſſus eſſe in Aſſur, nempe ad bellum infe- 
rendum. By this we find, that, according to Bochart, 
Nimrod made war upon the Aſſyrians, and“ ſeized upon 
their country. I ſhould be glad to know, when this hap- 
pened. Was it antecedent to the general diſperſion ? It 
ſo; colonies had gone forth, and kingdoms were found- 
ed, before that event: and the diſperſion was not, as 
he maintains, general; a circumſtance, which I have urged 
before. If it were afterwards; then Nimrod and his 
aſſociates were left to follow their wicked purpoſes, when 
all other families were ſcattered abroad. When the reſt 


# Quod jure non poterat ſibi arrogare, id per vim uſurpavit. Bochart. L. 4. 
P. 230. | 
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of the world was diſſipated, the founders of Babel were 
exempted from the calamity. "FW, I think, cannot be 
allowed. 

Bochart farther adds, that Nimrod muſt have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Aſſyria: for it was called the land of Nimrod. 
The converſe perhaps might have been true, that the land of 
Nimrod was called Aſſyria: for the region of Babylonia and 
Chaldea was the original country of Aſſur, and was poſſeſſed 
by Nimrod. But that the region about Nineve, to which 
Bochart alludes, was ever referred to Nimrod, I am certain 
is a groundleſs ſurmiſe: and Bochart is miſtaken in the paſ- 
ſage, which he quotes. His evidence is taken from“ Mi- 
cah, where theſe words are found. Et depaſcent terram 
Aſſyriæ gladio, et terram Nimrod lanceis ejus: “ vel ſi ma- 
vis, oſtiis ejus. He ſuppoſes, that the land of Aſſur, and the 
land of Nimrod, of which the prophet here makes mention, 
were one and the ſame region. But he is ſurely guilty of a 
ſtrange preſumption. If this were the purport of the paſ- 
ſage, there would be, I think, an unneceſſary repetition; 
and a redundancy not common in the ſacred writings. By 
the land of Aſſur is plainly meant the region of Aſſyria; 
but by the land of Nimrod is ſignified the country of Baby- 
lonia, which was the true and only land of Nimrod. In 
order to underſtand the purport of the prophecy, we ſhould 
confider the time when it was“ uttered. Micah is foretell- 


wth Ty 
** Bochart ſupra. 


4 Micah propheſied about the times of Salmanaſſar, and Aﬀarhadon; and of 
Merodach Baladan of Babylonia, 
7 | ing 
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ing the ruin of the Aſſyrian empire, of which Babylonia by 
conqueſt had been made a part. But the Babylonians 
were at this time diſengaging themſelves from their de- 
pendence, and ſetting up for themſelves. However, as 
they made a part of the Aſſyrian empire, they were to 
ſhare in its calamities. To theſe events the prophecy 
alludes; in which two nations, and two different regions 
are deſcribed. We may therefore be aſſured, that the land 
of Aſſyria, and the land of Nimrod were two diſtin 
countries. 

In conſequence of this, it may not be improper to recapi- 
tulate what I have before ſaid about the peopling of the 
regions, of which we have been treating. At the time of 
the migration from Ararat in Armenia, the ſons of Shem 
came down through the principal paſſage in Mount Taurus 
to the countries, which they were to occupy. Elam pol- 
ſeſſed the region called afterwards Elymais upon the lower 
and eaſtern part of the Tigris“: and oppoſite to him was 
Aſſur. Above Elam was Arphaxad, whoſe region was after- 
wards called Arpacitis: and his oppoſite to the weſt was 
Aram. Lud took poſſeſſion of the country called Avdla, 
Ludia, and bordered upon Tobal, Meſhech, Gomer, Aſh- 
kenaz, and other ſons of Japhet. For they ſeem at firſt to 
have ſettled in the regions of Aſia Minor. The ſons of 
Chus came at laſt by a different rout from the eaſt, and 
invaded the territories of Aſſur, who was obliged to re- 
treat. He accordingly paſſed northward into the region 


4 Elam, regio Perſidis trans Babylonem. Hieron. EAvumai xwgr—T15 Z20iT 5 
£9205. Stephanus. Byzant. 
of 
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of Aram; a part of which he occupied: and to ſecure 
himſelf from his enemy to the ſouth, he built four ci- 
ties, which are ſpeciſied by the ſacred writer. To ſhew 
the diſpoſition of theſe families in a clearer light, I muſt 
refer the reader to the map, which is ſubjoined. 
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HE firſt war of the Titans conſiſted in acts of apoſta- 

ſy, and rebellion againſt Heaven: but there was an- 

other war, in which they were engaged with a different 
enemy, being oppoſed by men; and at laſt totally diſcom- 
fited after a long and bitter contention. This event will be 
found to have happened in conſequence of the diſperſion. 
It is a piece of hiſtory, which has been looked upon as ſo 
obſcure, and the time of it fo remote, that many have 
eſteemed it as merely a poetical fable. Yet from the light 
already diſcloſed, and from farther evidence to be obtained, 
we may determine many circumſtances concerning it, both 
in reſpec to the people, between whom it was waged, and 
to the time, when it was carried on. I have taken notice of 
two memorable occurrences, and have endeavoured properly 
to diſtinguiſh them; though they are conſidered by moſt 
writers as one fingle event: I mean the migration of fami- 
lies to their ſeveral places of allotment; and the diſperſion 
of the Cuthites afterwards. The firſt is mentioned, as ef- 
tected in the days of Peleg : the other is introduced by the 
3 | ſacred 


if 
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ſacred writer afterwards; and ſpoken of as a different event. 


The Titanian war is to be diſtinguiſhed from both, being of 
ſtill later date; yet not far removed from the diſperſion. It 
has been ſhewn, that the ſons of Chus were engaged in 
building a mighty city in the region, which they had 
uſurped ; and in erecting a lofty tower, to prevent their 
being ſcattered abroad. They were however diſperſed ; 
the tower was deſerted ; and the city left unfiniſhed. 
Theſe circumſtances ſeem in great meaſure to be recorded 
by the Gentile writers. They add, that a war ſoon after 
commenced between the Titans, and the family of Zeuth ; 
which was the firſt war, that ever happened among the ſons 
of men. Some ſuppoſe it to have been carried on againſt Cro- 
nus: He d Keovw Ts A Titi gu5nai FToheweor, But it 
matters little under what titles the chief characters are re- 
preſented : for the hiſtory is the ſame. . It was no other 
than the war mentioned by Moſes, which was carried on by 
four kings of the family of Shem, againſt the ſons of Ham 
and Chus; to avenge themſelves of thoſe bitter enemies, 
by whom they had been greatly aggrieved. The diſperſion 
from Babylonia had weakened the Cuthites very much : and 
the houſe of Shem took advantage of their diſſipation ; 
and recovered the land of Shinar, which had been unduly 
uſurped by their enemies. Babylon ſeems to have been 
under a curſe and not occupied, being deſtitute both of 


' Puri di or Ao you THs WEWTDS EX. Y AVROYIVTHS, Pojen TE Ka mryele, Taunwber- 
Tas, xa. In Oey xaTAPPInNTarTas apeivoras £wai, Tlugywr Tugow vAkator azipsir, 
ira wv B ew nin Ts acocov ue T2 ovearve, Kai T2 avinous Ogoor Fwlleovras 
ararre\ ai m2 avTUTL TC uu —peTa d Kpory xa. Titi GUT ] WALK, 


Abydenus apud Euſeb. Prep. L. g. p. 416. g 
6 prince 
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prince and people: in lieu of which we read of a king of 
Senaar, or Shinar, who joins the confederates, having lately 
gotten poſſeſſion of that province. There is a curious frag- 
ment of Heſtiæus Mileſius, which ſeems to relate to this 
part of the Titanic hiſtory; and ſupplies What is omitted in 
the account given by Moſes. The paſſage is in Joſephus; 
who tells us, from ſeveral evidences in ancient hiſtory, that 
the tower of Babel was overthrown by whirlwinds, and that 
a confuſion of ſpeech enſued. And he adds, that in reſpect 
to Senaar, the Shinar of the Scriptures, there was a paſſage 
in Heſtiæus Mileſius, in which it was mentioned: and he 
ſubjoins the paſſage. * Toy de Issuu Te; diaowberras, TH Te 
Eras Aiog lsewpare Naborrag, ei Levaag The BabvAwing = 
ew. Yxioverrou 0s To Xoitov evrevlev, uno. Ti; jury Nw TIog To 
TUYOLKIGS FONT E TaTANs, Ka YI ExaSOo KATENAUERYON 
Try £TVN80%. Some have imagined, that this hiſtory related 
to the people ſaved at the deluge; Tz; dinowlerra; ano T8 
AQTAKANUT LE. But this is impoſſible : for we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that the rites of Jupiter Enualius were preſerved by Noah : 
or that the prieſts of this Deity were in the Ark. Joſephus 
moreover introduces this paſſage, as if Heſtiæus had been 
ſpeaking Tee Ts Wed Meyouers Eevang, about the country 
called Senaar. But this too is certainly a miſtake, as may 


Ou fs Oreo arepors emrmeuNavre erer To Tupyor, x d £X47w Pwvny 
£09X xv xa: Jie TeTo BabuAwva ourecn xAntnvaimryy . Leg. Js re w Te 
 Azyouers Terææę tv Ty B , yore pwnpovers Epics Atyor &Tws* Tor I's lege 
Tis Jizowberras Ta Ts Evans Olos iepwpaTe Aabovres £5 Tera Tis BE 
eh: iv. Sxiovavtai Is To Aotroy evreober uo e Go YAuT TIQHSs Tas TUYUKILS WONT HUB 
 WevTAYB, as Iv £Xaqoal xaTtrAgcutavy tw wrvysoay, Joſeph, Ant. L. 1. c. 4. 
Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. 9. p. 416. Euſeb. Chron. p. 13. 
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be ſeen from the words of the author, He is not treating 
about Babylon in the land of Senaar ; but of Senaar in the 


land of Babylonia; and of circumſtances ſubſequent to the 


diſperſion, Senaar in Babylonia muſt have been the city of 
that name, and not the- country. It was the ſame as the 
Shinar of Moſes, and the Singara of Ptolemy, and other 
writers. Heſtiæus had undoubtedly been treating of the 
demolition of the tower at Babel, and of the flight of the 
prieſts. To this he ſubjoined the curious piece of hiſtory, 
which has been tranſmitted to us by Joſephus. The pur- 
port of it is this. After the ruin of the tower, the prieſts, 
who eſcaped from that calamity, ſaved the implements of their 
idolatry, and whatever related to the worſhip of their Deity, 
and brought them, eis Yevang Tis Babunwna;, to the city Se- 
1aar in Babylonia. But they were again driven from bence by 
a fecond diſperſion; and mankind being as yet all of one lan- 
guage, they made their ſettlements in various parts, laying 
hold of any ſpot to dwell in, that chance offered. The former 
flight of the people from Babylon, and particularly of the 


The words are, do Tys 6M0Y Awe oiaes Tas guroinies wonaxpuera: which fore 
may ſuppoſe to mean, that they made their ſettlements, where they found people of the 
ſame language, But the author adds, Tas ouronuas manoapera TTANTAXOYT, By 
Darrays is meant e wazvri Torw. They made their abode in all parts of the world. 
They could not therefore be determined to any particular places: for it is plain 
that they were indeterminately ſcattered : and to ſhew that they had no choice, - the 
author adds, ai yn iapu xeTrAautare Tyv evrvy2oav. The whole world was 
open before them: they ſejourned in any land, that fortune put in their way. And this 
was eaſy, UT T15 0j40yAwd o1es ; on account of the uniformity of language, which as yet 
prevailed. From this ancient. writer we find, that there was originally one language 
in the world: and though at Babel there was an impediment 1n utterance, yet lan- 
guage ſuffered no alteration for ſome ages. Bochart alters 0140 Aws oics to WoAYs 
52wgoas ; but ſurely this is too bold a deviation. See Geog. Sac. L. I. p. 64. 


6 prieſts, 
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prieſts, is the circumſtance alluded to by the poet, when he 
ſpeaks of Lycurgus, as driving the Tithenz, or Nurſes, of 
Bacchus over the plain of Nuſa. 


Os Fore jucuvoperoo Auwmoouo Tibrvas 
eus uar malt Nuoorio a 0 apa Tarau 
Ov Xe KATEN EV), 


Upon the expulſion of this people from Senaar it was, that 
the ſons of Shem got poſſeſſion of that city, and region: and 
after this ſucceſs, they proceeded farther, and attacked the 
Titanians in all their quarters. Their purpoſe was either to 
drive them away from the countries which they had uſurped; 
or to ſubdue them totally, and reduce them to a ſtate of vaſ- 
falage. They accordingly ſet out with a puiſſant army; 
and after a diſpute of ſome time, they made them * tributa- 
ries. But upon their riſing in rebellion after the ſpace of 
thirteen years, the confederates made a freſh inroad into their 
countries, where they fmote the Repharms in Aſhteroth Kar- 
naim, who were no other than the Titans. They are ac- 
cordingly rendered by the Seventy * Tz; Tiyarrag rg £1 Aga- 
gb, the Giant brood in Aftaroth : and the valley of the 
Rephaim in Samuel is tranſlated ? Tyy KOINGIR Twy Tir, 


* Iliad. L. Z. v. 132. He makes them in their fright throw away all their idola- 
trous implements, 

5 Twelve years they ſerved Chedorlaomer. Gen. c. 14. v. 4. 

5 Ibid. v. 5. The rebellion of their family is alluded to by the TITER Ifaiah, 
who ſtyles them in the language of the Seventy Ina. Tore e ono av g WavTes 
01 ann, Bt pH T1; Yns. C. 14. v. 9. 

7 2. Samuel. c. fl. v. 18. They are mentioned by Judith. Oude via Tra ran 
er r auTow. C. 16. v. 8. | 
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a valley of the Titans. We are alſo told by Procopius Gazæus, 
' Te5 Taras, tas Trravas wwouaden, &; Papas REG parw 
that thoſe, whom the Hebrews mentioned as Raphaim, were by 
other people called Giants, and Titans. Thoſe of the confe- 
deracy ſmote alſo ? the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in 
Shaveh Kiriathaim. All theſe were of the Giant, or Tita- 


nian race. Hence Moſes ſpeaking of the land of Moab ſays, 


'* The Emims dwelt therein in times paſt, a people great, and 
many, and tall, as the Anakims : but the Moabites call them 
Emims; which alſo were accounted Giants. He mentions 
alſo the“ Zuzims in the fame light. This attack made 
upon the ſons of Ham is taken notice of by Theophilus ; 
who ſpeaks of it as the firſt war upon earth, and calls it 
the war of the Giants. Cedrenus aſſures us, that there were 
records in Egypt, which confirmed the account given by 


Moſes, concerning theſe perſonages of ſo extraordinary ſta- 


ture; and that they particularly flouriſhed about the times 
of ** Abraham and Iſaac. And he adds, T8; Ur EAAnW 


Ad L. 2. Regum. c. 5. Moſes Chorenenſis ſpeaks of the people here mene 
tioned as the Titans. Cæterum de Titanibus ac Raphæmis meminerunt Sacræ Li- 
ter. E. 1. e. 6. p. 1. 

Geneſ. ſupra. 

* Deuteron. c. 2. v. 10. | 

Deut. c. 2. v. 20. Giants dwelt therein in old time, and the Ammonites called them: 
Zanzummim. They were the ſame as the Zuzim. 

Ad Autolyc. L. 2. p. 372. auty agyn £Yfrero Wewrn T2 yireob ul DT ET. 
2m Y, %0u XaTexoVas Tas [ryarTas, & Kaparcipt, xai E 10xta AE avTOHIS, KA. 

'3 'Ort ey Tos Xpavers A&paaj xai loan WAUTOUATHS erOpwrrous A , 15"0= 
p8o4 tyereo el, Tos uo EN I ryavtas opal pers. p. 34. Artapanus mentions 
Abraham arzgegorra £5 es Dh. Euſeb. P. E. L. 9. p. 420. Joſephus alſo 
mentions, that this engagement of the four kings was with ſome of the Titanic or 
Gigantic race, whom they defeated, Kai n r roοσονι Tw T h. 
Antiq. Lie. 


Tiyarrœg 
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Tiyarrasg OVOUACOMEDSS, that theſe, were the people, whom the 
Gracians called Giants. 

The moſt full-account of the Titans and her defeat, is 
to be found in ſome of the Sibylline poetry. The Sibyls 
were Amonian prieſteſſes; and were poſſeſſed of ancient 
memorials, which had been for a long time depoſited in the 
temples where they preſided, A great part of thoſe compo- 
fitions, which go under their name, is not worth being men- 
tioned. But there are ſome things curious; and among 
theſe is part of an hiſtorical poem, to which I allude. It is 
undoubtedly a tranſlation of an ancient record, found by 
ſome Grecian in an Egyptian temple : and though the whole 
is not uniform, nor perhaps by the ſame hand, yet we may 
ſee in it ſome fragments of very curious hiſtory, 

+ AAA oT0TQY MEYANOO ade TENEWITHL ATEINAL, 

As or erna. Bęoroig, 01 Hlvgyor eTeZay. 
Xwen £1 Aooven, u 9* 10% Nm, 

Kai (Burormr avabry tg Oveavor ageeoerr, 
Avrixq q AH Key Am ere a 
TIvevuadu  AuTK2 erινν,]ꝗu·nνe MEYOY ob. ug yer 
Pa, Keu NN u EF ANATNOG EW Wea" 
Tereza Toi Babv\wva gon . BYope sro. 
Avraę er Fveyog'T EnECE, VAWTTUT aewnws: 
Eis woνον Nr epegioinoas daheuras, 
IIarrodamaig DT dle gg, av rug d 
Tam PeorTwr WAngeTo NDH, S 
Kai Tots q cexaTy een Meconuy ab gur, 


Sib. Orac. L. 3. p. 223. Theoph. ad Autolyc. L. 2. p. 371. 
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FZ burg zr ent gore Vever adgas, 
Keu Barikevre K govog, nou Titay, Iarerog Te, 
Teng Texva e215 xo Ovenrs, e 
Avbewro, y Te x81 * Ovenrs avon bevres, 
Ovrexa o op End / νẽôενν dilewnw. 
Tao on weeds Yarns KATH AM sxcg ob, 

Kai Baginevoev Exaro; Ew egos, 89s pax oro" 


"Oexor Ve Y eyevorro Waters, Aegis Ts dj,. 


Tina on Ware; He Neow0s Hehe VIEWS, 
Kal p aver ua Trades ure 02K047% 
Acum Too ates, £7 RAANNOUS Ee Wendy, 
Os Ware [Beorury Nw (Banihnidn Tin 


Azz. Ku payeraro Keovos Titav Ts Węog aur. 


= . 0 . . .* . „ . . . . ” . 


Avrn d eg agyn Tops Tarero: HRO 


ITewrn ag Ts [eorois auth WAS oi Aug 
Kai Tore 'Titaveros Oo; uato! EY yunniGe. 


But when the judgments of the almighty God 
Were ripe for execution ; when the Tower 
Roſe to the ſkies upon Aſſyria's plain, 
And all mankind one language only knew : 
A dread commiſſion from on high was given 


To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarm 


Beat on the Tower, and to its loweſt baſe 


Shook it convuls'd. And now all intercourſe, 


'5 Scilicet I'nyevers, Ovgarwvds, Hal as, | 
Tour 1's f. . d. re Nee Jiebero, nai Tyv aixeuerny Tos p auT2 ws demepaor 


Syncellus, p. 80. 
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By fome aecult, and overruling power, 
Ceas' d among men: by utterance they trove 
Perplex'd and anxious to diſcloſe their mind; 
But their lip fail'd them; and in lieu of words. 
Produc'd a painful babbling ſound : the place 
Was hence call'd Babel ; by th' apoſtate crew 
Nam'd from th' event. Then ſever'd far away 
They ſped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms roſe; and the glad world was fill'd. 
"Twas the tenth age ſucceflive, ſince the flood 
Ruin'd the former world : when foremoſt far 
Amid the tribes of their deſcendants ſtood 
Cronus, and Titan, and Iapetus, 
Oftspring of Heaven, and Earth-: hence in return 
For their ſuperior excellence they ſhar'd. 
High titles, taken both from Earth and Heaven. 
For they were ſurely far ſupreme ; and each. 


- 


From a comman notion, that Iapetus was Japhet, this name is aſſigned to one 
of the three brothers: and the two others are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Cronus, 
and Titan. But they are all three indeterminate titles. läpetus was a Titanian ; 
and is mentioned as ſuch by Diodorus, L. 5. p. 334. He was one of the brood, 
which was baniſhed to Tartarus, and condemned to darkneſs; 

tv [ameTos Ts Kooves TE 
"Hurra o7* * Tiregioros HeAuoio 
Teprart', er art ν,ñNne Babu de ms Teprages aνᷣ&. 
Homer. Iliad. O. v. 478. He is alſo mentioned as an earth- born Giant; one of the 


prime apoſtates, 
Tum partu Terra nefando 


Cœumqve, lapetumque creat, ſæ vumque Typhœa, 
Et conjuratos cœlum reſcindere fratres. 
, Virgil. Georg. L. 1. v. 279. 
The hiſtory of Iapetus has no relation to Japhet. IeTeTo; bis r TiTavwy. Schol. in 
Homer, ſupra. Japetus was one of the Giants. 


— 


Ruled 
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q Ruled o'er his portion of the vaſſal world, 

WW Into three parts divided: for the earth 

| | Into three parts had been by Heaven's decree 

+ Sever'd; and each his portion held by lot. 

No feuds as yet, no deadly fray afoſe : 

For the good fire with providential care 

Had bound them by an oath : and each well knew 

That all was done in equity, and truth. 

But ſoon the man of juſtice left the world, 

Matur'd by time, and full of years. He died : 

And his three ſons, the barrier now remov'd, 

Riſe in defiance of all human ties, 

Nor heed their plighted faith. To arms they fly, 

Eager and fierce : and now their bands compleat, 

Cronus and Titan join in horrid fray ; 

Rule the great object, and the world the prize. 

1 This was the firſt ſad overture to blood; 

1 When war diſclos'd its horrid front; and men 
Inur'd their hands to ſlaughter. From that hour 

4 The Gods wrought evil to the Titan race; 

I They never proſpered. 


This Sibylline hiſtory is of conſequence. It has been 
borrowed by ſome Helleniſtic Jew, or Gnoſtic, and inſerted. 
"kh amid a deal of traſh of his own compoſing. The ſuperior 
Wil antiquity of that part, which I have laid before the reader, 
[ is plain, from its being mentioned by Joſephus. Some 


See Euſebii Chron. p. 10. J. 38. 
” Ang. L. 1.4 


lines 
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lines are likewiſe quoted by Athenagoras, and '” Theophilus 
Antiochenus. But there are paſlages afterwards, which re- 
late to circumſtances of late date: ſuch as were in time 
much inferior to the age of Athenagoras ; and ſtill farther 
removed from the æra of Joſephus. Upon this account I 
pay a greater deference to theſe verſes, than I do to thoſe 
which are ſubſequent. For theſe contain a very intereſting 
hiſtory 3 and are tolerably preciſe, if we conſider the re- 
moteneſs of the times ſpoken of. We have here an accurate 
account of the confuſion of ſpeech, and demolition of the 
tower of Babel, and of the Titanian war, which enſued. 
And we are moreover told, that the war commenced in the 
tenth generation after the deluge ; and that it laſted ten 
years; and that it was the firſt war, in which mankind were 
engaged. The author, whoever he may have been, ſeems to 
allude to two quarrels. The one was with the head of the 
family, and proceeded from a jealouſy and fear, leſt he 
{ſhould have any more children: as that would be a detri- 
ment in poſſeſſion to thoſe, whom he already had. Some- 
thing of this nature runs through the whole of the Pagan 
mythology. The other quarrel was upon a ſimilar account. 
It began through ambition, and a defire of rule among the 
Titans; and terminated in their ruin. Abydenus conform- 
ably to the account given above, mentions, that ſoon after 
the demolition of the tower commenced the war between 

'* Athenag. Leg. p. 307. 1 de cuTy; (Tee) xaillaatuy. 

'9 Ad Antol. L. 2. p. 371. 

See Sibylline Verſes. L. 3. p. 227. | | | 

* Hd Is aoooy evai re Ovgars (Tw Togow), xai Tas cer aratre.ar=pera ds 


Keorp TE nai Tir ou mer ni. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. 19. c. 14. p. 416. 
Syncel. p. 44. Zeus wee: rm as f Tiravas emoAtunae. Athenag, Legatio. p. 325. 


Vol. III. M | Cronus 
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Cronus and Titan: and that it was carried on by people 
of uncommon ſtrength and ſtature. Eupolemus alſo, whom 
I have before quoted, calls them“ Giants; and ſays, that 
they were ſcattered over the face of the earth. Upon this 
diſperſion Babylonia was quite evacuated, and the city left 
unfiniſhed. Some of the fugitives betook themſelves to Shi- 
nar, a city which lay between Nineve and Babylon, to the 
north of the region, which they had quitted. Others came 
into Syria, and into the Arabian provinces, which bordered 
upon Canaan. Thoſe, who fled to Shinar, the Senaar of 
Heſtiæus Mileſius, refided there fome time. But being in 
the vicinity of Elam, and Nineve, they raiſed the jealouſy of 
the ſons of Aſhur, and of the Elamites, who formed a con- 
federacy againſt them; and after a diſpute of ſome time 
drove them from that neighbourhood. And not contented 
with this, they proſecuted their vengeance ſtill farther, and 
invaded all thoſe of the line of Ham weſtward ; and made 
them tributaries, as far as the confines of Egypt. The ſa- 
cred writings take notice of the concluſion of the war, which 
ended almoſt in the extirpation of ſome families in theſe 
parts ; eſpecially of thoſe, which were properly Titanian. 
And that this was the ſame war which happened in the time 


of Abraham, is manifeſt from its being in the tenth genera- 


tion from the deluge : for Abraham was tenth in deſcent 
from Noah ; and conſequently from the deluge. Cedrenus 
is very particular in his account of theſe times. He ſays, 
that in the days of Abraham, rug Taidag Ts Oveays aruarm : 


** Eivas de autes T'ryavras. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. L. 9. c. 1 7. Pp. 418. 
2.06 
the 
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the ſons of Celus flouriſhed. And having before ſpoken of 
the Patriarch's retiring upon account of a famine into Egypt, 
he adds, yuerau ds kdl 0 Titavwy Weęog roy Ac WN: 
about this time was the war of the Titans againſt Jupiter. 
Theophilus alſo gives an account of this war from the 
hiſtorian Phallus. Kai yag ByAs Tov Aoovelwy (BaTi\euray- 
Tos, Kou Keovs, Kai Titavos, O pELYNTH, OATKWI, TOY ByAov 
WETONEMNKEILL Ov Toig TiTHTL eos Tov At, Hou T5 OV GUTW 
ess Nes. Evva pn, A 0 Poyns Urrnbeig EQUYEY ElG Tag- 
rn Phallus takes notice of the Aſſyrian monarch Belus; 
likewiſe of Cronus, and Titan : and he ſays, that Belus and the 
Titans made war upon Jupiter and the Gods: and that Gyges 
being worſted in battle fled from thoſe parts to Tarteſſus. In- 
ſtead of Cronus, he mentions Jupiter, as the perſon engaged 
on the oppoſite {ide : but it is of little conſequence by what 
title the leaders be called ; for the hiftory of the war is very 
plain. In Moſes we read only of the concluſion : but the 
Gentile writers give a detail of the whole procedure from the 
beginning of the quarrel. We accordingly find, that there 
were three brothers, and three families; one of which was 
the Titanian : that they had early great jealouſies; which 
their father, a juſt man, foreſaw, would, if not prevented, 
become fatal. He therefore appointed to each a particular 
portion in the earth; and made them ſwear, that they 
would not invade each others right. This kept them during 
his lifetime in order: but after his demiſe the Titans com- 

** Ibid. 

*I. 3. p. 399. He makes the Titans war againſt the Gods ; but they were pro- 
perly the perſons eſteemed immortal. He alſo makes Belus an Aſſyrian, inſtead of 


a Babylonian, 
M 2 menced 
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menced hoſtilities, and entered into an affociation againſt 
the family of Shem. When they firſt formed themſelves into 
this confederacy, they are ſaid to have raiſed an * altar: and 
upon this they ſwore never to abandon the league, nor to give 
up their pretenſions. This altar was the work of the Cy- 
clopians, a people who ſeem to have been wonderfully inge- 
nious : and it is thought that the Chaldeans in memorial of 
this tranſaction inſerted an altar in their ancient“ ſphere. 
From the ſacred hiſtorian we may infer, that there were 
two periods of this war: the firſt, when the king of Elam 
and his aſſociates laid the Rephaim, Emim, Horites, and 
Amalekites under contribution : the other, when upon their 
rebellion they reduced them a ſecond time to obedience. 
The firſt part is mentioned by ſeveral ancient writers; and 
is {aid to have laſted ten years. Heſiod takes notice of both; 


but makes the firſt rather of longer duration. 
28 
Zuveyew; £paxorro Eta TNEIBS EVIQUTES. 


*0 Touro sci, & w @TewT0v 04 Oct THY gurwjao0 izy eber xo, ore £74 Kpavoy o Zeus cc g 
Tevgey, Eratoſth. Aſter. Suoiaq nor. p. 14. 

Hyginus ſuppoſes, that the Gods ſwore upon this altar, when they were going to 
oppoſe the Titans : and he ſays, that it was the work of the Cyclopians. But the 
Cyclopians were Titanians; and the altar was for the uſe of their brotherhood, who 
were called Tires Tot. | 

Ternves Te Se r £& pes Te Seo TE. 
Homer. Hymn. in Apol. v. 335. 
Juno in Homer ſwears by the Titans, as the original Deities. 
Sets d cvoehver c ανπτ 
Tous uToTapTapess, d. Ternves xaAgorrat. Iliad. Z. v. 279. 
In this we have a ſhort, but true, hiſtory of demon-worſhip, and its origin. 

7 Ebneay xai auto ty Ty Ovgary ts . Eratoſthenes ſupra, Some how- 
ever think, that it was placed there upon another account: in memorial of the firſt 
altar, that was raiſed after the flood. 
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Ten years and more they ſternly ſtrove in ar ms. 


He in another place ſpeaks of it as a very long and ſtubborn 
affair. BE rey 


*9 Angoy ne %, Tovor Juuuanrys EM, 
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Year after year in cruel conflict ſtrove 
The Titan Gods, and thoſe of Cronus' line. 


In the ſecond engagement the poet informs us, that the Ti- 
tans were quite diſcomfited, and ruined : and according to 
the mythology of the Greeks, they were condemned to reſide 
in Tartarus, at the extremities of the known world. Ac- 
cording to the Moſaic account it happened fourteen years 
after the concluſion of the firſt war. Twelve years they 
ſerved Chedorlaomer : and in the thirteenth they rebelled. And 
in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings that 
were with him; and ſmote the Rephaims in Aſbterotb Kar- 
naim, and the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh K:- 
riathaim: and the Horites in their mount Seir unto El Param, 
which is by the wilderneſs. And they returned and came to 
 En-Miſhpat, which is in Kadeſh, and ſmote all the country of 
the Amalekites, and alſo the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon 
Tamar. And there came out the king of Sodom, and the king of 
Gomorrah, &c. Joſephus, and later writers, do not conſider 
the purport of the ſcripture account, nor the extent of this 


* V. 629. Maycpercs ds auTwy eucres Texa n Tu Ty i ene ru vox. 
Apollodorus. L. 1. p. 4- | 
3? Geneſis, c. 14. v. 4. 5. 6. 
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war: but ſpeak of it as carried on chiefly, if not ſolely, with 
the petty kings of the Aſphaltite vale. They bore an incon- 
ſiderable part in this grand“ affair: and were taken in after a 
ſweep of many, and far more powerful, nations. The for- 
mer war, when the power of the Titans was firſt broken, 
ſeems to have been a memorable æra with the Cuthites and 
their deſcendants, though overlooked by other people. 

The kings, who compoſed the confederacy againſt the Ti- 
tans, were the king of Elam, the king of Elaſur; the king of 
Shinar, and a fourth, ſtyled king of nations. It was a family 
aſſociation againſt a common enemy, whence we may form a 
judgment concerning the princes of whom it was compoſed. 
Of the king of Shinar we know little: only we may be aſ- 
ſured, that he was of the line of Shem ; who had recovered 
the city, over which he ruled, from the Titanians. And we 
may farther preſume, that Tidal king of Nations was no 
other than the king of Aram. In like manner we may infer, | 
that Arioch Melach Elaſur, om, however expreſſed, was the 
king of Nineve, called of old, and at this day, Aſur and 
Aſſur. In the ancient records concerning this war, it is 
probable, that each nation made itſelf the principal, and 
took the chief part of the glory to itfelf. For the conqueſts 
of Ninus (by which word is ſignified merely the Ninevite) 
conſiſted in great meaſure of theſe atchievements: the whole 
honour of which the Ninevites and Aſſyrians appropriated 
to themſelves. The real principal in the war was the king 


3 See Obſervations and. Inquiries. p. 206. 
** Benjamin Tudelenſis. p. 61. 


3 Zonaras ſpeaks of the war as being carried on by the Aſſyrians. p. 22, c 
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of Elam ; as we learn from the Scriptures : and another 
material truth may be obtained from the account given by 
Moſes ; that notwithſtanding the boaſted conqueſts of the 
Afyrians, and the famed empire of Ninus and Semiramis, 
the province of Aſſur was a very limited diſtrict; and the 
kingdom of Elam was ſuperior both to that of Nineve, and 
Babylonia. The king of nations I have ſuppoſed to have 
been the king of Aram : and the nature of the confederacy 
warrants the ſuppoſition. But there are evidences, which 
ſhew, that he was no other, than the prince of that country: 
and it was called the region of nations, becauſe all Syria, 
and the country upon the Euphrates conſiſted of mixed peo- 
ple; which was obſervable quite down to Galilee in Canaan. 
Moſes Chorenenſis wrote the hiſtory of Armenia; and he tells 
us, that when Ninus reigned in“ Aſſyria, there was a war 
carried on againſt the 5 Titans of Babylonia, whom he ſtyles 
the Immortals + and that the king of Aram had the conduct 
of that war. It is well known, that theſe kings, after they 
had defeated thoſe in the vale of Siddim, carried off many 
priſoners. Among theſe was Lot, who was afterwards in a 
wonderful manner reſcued by his brother Abraham. This 
hiſtory is mentioned by Eupolemus; who ſays, that they 
were the people of Aram, who had taken him priſoner: and 
that they had been making war upon the people of Canaan, 
whom he ſtyles Phenicians. He adds, that upon the news 
of Lot being a priſoner, Abraham with his armed houſhold 


3+ Moſes Chorenenſ. L. 1. c. 10. p. 27. 
** Bellum Titanium cum Gigantibus—immortalibus ac proceriflimis, Ibid. 
Agmen Titantum. Ibid, 
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alone defeated the enemy, and regained his.** brother. Dio- 
dorus Siculus has a paſſage very much to the preſent purpoſe. 
He tells us, tt, Winus, or the Minevite, with the aſſiſtamce 
of another prince, made war upon his neighbours the Babylo- 
niams. He proceeds afterwards to ſay, that zhis formidable 
expedition was not againſt the city of Babylon; for that was 
not then in being: but againſt other reſpectable cities of the 
country. Tn this war he with much eaſe ſubdued his enemies, 
and obliged them to pay an annual tribute. How very conſo- 
nant this hiſtory is to the account given by Moſes? The 
author ſays, that the city Babylon, which in aftertimes made 
fuch a figure, was not now in being. It is very truly ſaid: 
for the city Babel had been begun ; but was at that time 
deſerted, and left unfiniſhed. ** They left off to build the city. 
It ſeems to have been under a curſe : and we hear nothing 
more of it for ages. Not a word occurs about Babylon or 
Babylonia, till the time of Berodach Baladan, and of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who came after him, when this city was rebuilt. 
And from the extent of it, when compleated, we may form 
ſome judgment of the original defign. ” The king (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) /pake and ſaid: is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for the houſe of my kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majeſiy ? Abydenus informs 


* "Yepor Ie Apueritss emi pativoal Tos Spvg Nitnoavtwr ds xai aiylanuTiIoa- 
MEviy Toy adeAGidey auty (Abraxyu), Tor Aspach r UxeTWV H ,ðẽe EYXpxTN 
te Twy ay ANGTIOARENDY, x. A. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. 9. p. 418. 

7 Kart guss Is tes es 1 Mev vuy Boa Babuanmy Bx 1v πτε,p e xaTta de TV 
Ba may vTHY 2 GANG oha 0 pet tos q Nhẽupupa fer vos Tous EY open 
TOUT Ev rag TEAELV NAT EVMRUTEY WpLTMEY'S Popes. Diodor, L. 2. p. 90. 

Geneſis. c. 11. v. 8. 

9 Daniel. c. 4. v. 30. 
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us from Megaſthenes, that Babylon was firſt walled round by 
Belus: but in time the wall was ruined, At laſt Mebuchodo- 
noſor built it anew; and it remained with gates of braſs to the 
time of the Macedonian empire. 

In the paſſage taken above from Diodorus Siculus men- 
tion is alſo made of ſome ſervice impoſed upon the con- 
quered nations; which is conformable to the account 
given by Moſes. * Twelve years they ſerved Chedorlaomer : 
which ſervice undoubtedly conſiſted in a certain tribute, 
as Diodorus rightly informs us. There are two circum- 
ſtances, in which this author, as the text now ſtands, 
does not accord with the original hiſtory. He mentions 
firſt, that the king of Aſſur was in league with the king 
of Arabia: and in the next place, that after the ſub- 
duing of the Babylonians, he attacked the Armenians. In 
reſpe& to Arabia, there was probably no country in that 
age ſo called : nor could it be the king of Arabia, 
with whom he was in alliance; no more than it was the 
Armenian with whom he was at war. Theſe two names, 
Arabia and Aramia, are very ſimilar, and have therefore been 
confounded ; and the hiſtory by theſe means has been ren- 
dered obſcure. The prince, with whom the king of Nineve 
had entered into an alliance, was not the king of Arabia, 
but Aramia. He was a branch of the ſame family as Melech 
Al Aſur, the king of Nineve: and his country was ſtyled 


** BnAov BatuAwra regel EA TW Yp0v2 Je nuvevuery aparcbiva TELY LT HM 
J's als NabsyoJorooper, x. T. A. Apud Abydenum in Euſebio. Præp. Evang. 
L.. 9. p. 459. 5 
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Aram. Ts; vag vp nw! Eveus ud\euevas Ur auTwy Twy 
Logo Agperss, tou Agapuaiss e Thoſe, fays Strabo, 
whom we Grecians name Syrians, are by the Syrians themſelves 
called Armenians and Arameans, On the other hand the 
people, whom Diodorus by miſtake ſtyles Armenians, were 
the ſame that in aftertimes were called Arabians. The 
countries of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, the Amalekites, and 
the“ Horites, lay in Arabia Petrza: and theſe were the 
people, upon whom this inroad was made. It lay neareſt to 
Babylonia, though ſeparated by a deſart. It was accordingly 
invaded by the confederates, after they had made themſelves 
maſters of Singara. We ſhould therefore for Arabia in the 
firſt inſtance replace“ Aramia: and for the Aramians, in 
the latter part read Arabians. This ſmall change makes the 
whole perfectly agreeable to the truth. It correſponds with 
the account given by the Armenian writer above; and a 
wonderful atteſtation is Ny afforded to the hiſtory of. 
Moſes. 


L. 0h, Oh 
The Horites were Hivites of the race of Ham. Zibeon, Seir's ſon, is * ſtyled. 
Gen. c. 36. v. 2. 
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+ Arabia has more than once been put for Aramia, or rather for Armenia, A 
miſtake of this ſort is to be found in Theophilus. Every body knows, that the ark 
of Noah is ſaid to have reſted upon Mount Ararat in Armenia. But this writer 
makes it reſt upon the mountains of Arabia; and ſays, that the remains of it were 
to be ſeen in his time. Hs xiCwrs Ta Xeibave peypet Te ꝙe⁰οονοãõ Perera ear EY Tos: 
Agz&nuos opeat; for Agzpurois ogeor, the mountains of Aram, Ad Autol. L. 3. 
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Thus have I given an account of the ancient Titans, or 
worſhippers of fire; who were engaged in building the 
tower called Babel, and the city of the ſame name. They 
ſeem to have been a very numerous body, who had attached 
themſelves to the ſpot, and were determined never to leave 
it. But they were wonderfully diſſipated; and fled to dif- 
ferent parts. Some of the remoter clans ſeem not to have 
been involved in the firſt calamity ; whom however ven- 
geance purſued, For the family of Shem boldly attacked 
theſe formidable tribes ; which for courage and ſtature had 
been deemed invincible. They carried it with a high hand; 
and ſeem to have reduced many nations to a ſtate of obe- 
dience, from the Euphrates downwards to the entrance 
of Egypt. From thence they turned, and paſſing up- 
wards by the weſt of Jordan, they took in all thoſe na- 
tions, which had before eſcaped them. From the ſer- 
vice impoſed, and from the extent of the conqueſts, we 
may perceive, that the king of Elam and his aſſociates 
entertained the ſame views, which had been condemned 
in their adverſaries. They were laying the foundation 
of a large empire, of which the ſupremacy would moſt 
probably have centered in the kings of Elam. But the 
whole ſcheme was providentially ruined by the Patriarch 
Abraham. He gave them an utter defeat; and after- 
wards purſued them from Dan quite up to“ Hobah, and 
Damaſcus. 


"Theſe are the events, which the moſt early writers, Li- 
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nus, Olen, * T hamyras, and Thymetes, are ſaid to have 
commemorated under the titles of the flight of Bacchus ; 
in which were included the wars of the Giants, and the 
ſufferings of the Gods. w_ Ta mee rng Tiravouayins, Kos 
To ovoNov Try Feet Ta Wahn ro Oe io,, I have 
before mentioned from Hyginus an account of Phoroneus, 
the firſt king upon earth; wherein is contained an epitome 
of the Noachic hiſtory ; and where there are alſo ſome 
alluſions to the diſperſion, and to this war. Inachus, 
Oceani filius, ex Archia ſorore ſua procreavit Phoroneum, 
qui primus mortalium dicitur regnafſe. Homines ante 
ſecula multa fine oppidis legibuſque vitam exegerunt, una 
lingua loquentes ſub Jovis imperio. Sed poſtquam Mer- 
curius ſermones hominum “ interpretatus eſt, unde Her- 
meneutes dicitur interpres——Idem nationes diſtribuit: 
tum diſcordia inter homines eſſe cœpit. Inachus, whoſe 
father was Oceanus, had by his ſiſter Archia a ſon named 
Phoroueus; who was the firſt king upon earth. Before his 
reign people had but one language ; and lived for many ages 
under the direction of Jupiter, without any cities being founded, 


# Nenauixevar Je Teroy (Oapui) ic ofeurar Tov Trravwy wpes Y Oeus W. ASH. 
Plutarch. de Muſica. LE 
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6 *, Noam emixAnbes, er Pins Ty enrygaÞopern Seuereli, Theoph. ad Autolyc. 
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or any laws promulged. But after that Hermes had diver fi- 
fied the language of man; from whence Hermeneutes came to 
ſignify an interpreter ; he proceeded, and divided them into 
nations. Upon this there immediately commenced feuds and 
commotions. It is a ſhort account, but contains much inte- 
reſting matter: and we learn from it, that immediately after 


the diſperſion the firſt war enſued. 


OF 


OF THE 


ORIGINAL CHALDAIC HISTORY, 


AS TRANSMITTED BY 


ABYDENvUs, AroLLoDORUs, and ALEXANDER PoLYHISTOR, 


FROM 


BEROSUS or BABYLONTIA. 


FT Cannot proceed without taking notice of ſome extracts 
of Babyloniſh hiſtory, which time has happily ſpared us. 
From what has been already ſaid, it is evident, that the 
hiſtory of nations muſt commence from the æra of Babylon: 
as here the firſt kingdom was founded ; and here was the 
great ſcene of action among the firſtborn of the ſons of men. 
The hiſtory therefore of the Babylonians and Chaldeans 
ſhould be the firſt in order to be confidered. Not that I 
purpoſe to. engage in a full account of this people ; but in- 
tend only to conſider thoſe extracts, of which I have made 
mention above. The memorials are very curious; but have 
been greatly miſtaken, and :miſapplied. The perſon, to 
whom we are beholden for them, was Beroſus, a prieſt of 
[ 8 Hheelus. 
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Belus. He was a native of Babylonia; and lived in the 
time of Alexander, the ſon of Philip. The Grecians held 
him in great eſteem.: and he is particularly quoted by the 
oriental fathers, as well as by Joſephus of Judea. He treated, 
it ſeems, of the origin of things, and of the formation of the 
earth out of chaos. He afterwards ſpeaks of the flood ; and 
of all mankind being deſtroyed, except one family, which 
was providentially preſerved. By theſe was the world re- 
newed. There is a large extract from this author, taken 
from the Greek of Alexander Polyhiſtor, and tranſmitted to 
us by Euſebius ; which contains an account of theſe firſt 
occurrences in the world. But it ſeems to be taken by a 
perſon, who was not well acquainted with the language, in 
which it is ſuppoſed to be written; and has made an irre- 
gular and partial extract, rather than a genuine tranſlation. 
And as Beroſus lived at a time, when Babylon had been re- 
peatedly conquered ; and the inhabitants had received a 
mixture of many different nations: there is reaſon to think, 
that the original records, of whatever nature they may have 
been, were much impaired; and that the natives in the time 
of Beroſus did not perfectly underſtand them. I will ſoon 
preſent the reader with a tranſcript from Polyhiſtor of this 
valuable fragment; in which he will perceive many curious 
traces of original truth; but at the ſame time will find it 
mixed with fable, and obſcured with allegory. It has like- 
wiſe ſuffered greatly by interpreters : and there are ſome 
miſtakes in the diſpoſition of the tranſcript ; of which I 
ſhall hereafter take notice; and which could not be in the 
original. 4 5 
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| Other authors, as well as Alexander Polyhiſtor, have co- 
W pied from Beroſus: among theſe is Abydenus. I will there- 
| fore begin with his account; as it is placed firſt in Euſebius: 
the tenor of it is in this manner. 5 
«© * So much concerning the wiſdom of the Chaldeans. 
It is ſaid, that the firſt king of this country was Alorus ; 
145 << who gave out a report, that he was appointed by God to 
I «© be the ſhepherd of his people. He reigned ten ſari. Now 
| C a ſarus is eſteemed to be three thouſand ſix hundred years. 
«© A nereus is reckoned fix hundred: and a ſoſus ſixty, 
| « After him Alaparus reigned three ſari: to him ſucceeded 
EN © Amillarus from the city of Pantibiblus, who reigned 
thirteen ſari. In his time a ſemidæmon called Annedotus, 
in appearance very like to Oannes, ſhewed himſelf a ſe- 
« cond time from the ſea. After him Amenon reigned 
<« twelve ſari; who was of the city Pantibiblon. Then 
Megalanus of the ſame * place, eighteen ſari. Then Daus 
the ſhepherd governed for the ſpace of ten ſari: he was 
of Pantibiblon. In his time four double-ſhaped per- 
ſonages came out of the ſea to land; whoſe names were 
Euedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Anementus. Af- 
ter Daus ſucceeded Anodaphus, the ſon of Aedoreſchus. 
There were afterwards other kings ; and laſt of all Siſu- 
thrus : ſo that, in the whole, the number of kings 
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Euſebii Chronicon. p. 5. 


Sometimes Pantibiblus, at other times Pantibiblon occurs for the name af the 
place, See Syncellus. p. 38. 


It is in the original Panſibiblon : but the true name was Pantibiblon; as may 


be ſeen by comparing this account with that of Apollodorus, which ſucceeds ; and 
with the ſame in Syncellus. 
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«© amounted to ten; and the term of their reigns to an hun- 
5 dred and twenty ſari. This laſt was the perſon who 
was warned to provide againſt the'deluge. He accordingly 


built a veſſel, by which means he was preſerved. The hiſ- 


tory of this great event, together with the account of birds 
{ſent out by Siſouthros, in order to know, if the waters were 
quite abated ; and of their returning with their feet ſoiled 
with mud; and of the ark's finally reſting in Armenia, is 
circumſtantially related by * Abydenus, but borrowed from 
Beroſus. 

A ſimilar account of the firſt kings of Babylonia is given 
by Apollodorus; and is taken from the ſame author, who 
begins thus. This is the hiſtory, which Beroſus has 
« tranſmitted to us. He tells us, that Alorus of Babylon 
was the firſt king, that reigned ; who was by nation a 
% Chaldean. He reigned ten ſari: and after him Alaparus, 
© and then Amelon, who came from Pantibiblon. To him 
ſucceeded Amenon of Chaldea : in whoſe time they ſay, 
that the Muſarus Oannes, the Annedotus, made his ap- 
c pearance from the Eruthrean ſea. So we are told by 


* 


0 


* 


* 
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A 


A 


Alexander (Polyhiſtor), who firſt took this hiſtory in hand ; 


and mentions, that this perſonage ſhewed himſelf in the 


+ Syncellus. p. 38. He ſtyles him Abydenus : but by Euſebius the name is ex- 
preſſed Abidenus. | 

5 Euſebii Chronicon. p. 5. | 

So we are told. Theſe are the words of Euſebius : ſo that there is no regular 
tranſlation. | 

zoratuy ; who foreſtalls the event, and makes the appearance of this perſonage 
to have been in the firſt year. 

The account of Oannes is in Alexander Polyhiſtor, as taken from the firſt book of 
Beroſus: but not a word is there of his appearing in the reign of Amenon, 


« firſt 
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firſt year: but Apollodorus ſays, that it was after forty * ſari. 
Abydenus, differing from both, makes the ſecond Annedotus 
appear after twenty-ſix ſari. After. this laſt king, Mega- 
larus ſucceeded, of the city Pantibiblon ; and reigned 
<« eighteen ſari, Then Daon the ſhepherd, of the fame 
<« city, ten ſari. In his time it is ſaid, that Annedotus ap- 
<« peared again from the Eruthrean ſea, in the ſame form, 
as thoſe, who had ſhewed themſelves before: having the 
«© ſhape of a fiſh, blended with that of a man. Then 
<« reigned Aedorachus of Pantibiblon, for the term of eigh- 
c teen ſari. In his days there appeared another perſonage 
from the ſea Eruthra, like thoſe above; having the ſame 
«© complicated form between a fiſh and a man: his name 
«© was Odacon.” All theſe perſonages, according to Apol- 
lodorus, related very particularly and circumſtantially, what- 
ever Oannes had informed them. Concerning theſe Abyde- 
nus has made no mention. ** After the kings above, ſuc- 
© ceeded Amempſinus, a Chaldean, from the city Larach, 
and reigned eighteen ſari. In his time was the great de- 
© luge.” According to the ſum of years above, the total of 
all the reigns was an hundred and twenty ſari. 

There ſeems to be ſome omiſſion in the tranſcript given 
by Euſebius from Apollodorus, which is ſupplied by Syncel- 
lus. He mentions © Amempfinus as eighth king in order, 
* who reigned ten ſari. After him comes Otiartes of“ La- 
© ranchz in Chaldea, to whom he allows eight ſari. His 


* From what fixed term do they reckon ? to what year do they refer? and whoſe 
are theſe reflexions ? | 


7 Laracha, the Larachon of Euſebius. 
O 2 « ſon 
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“ ſon was KXiſuthros, who reigned eighteen ſari; and in 
* whole time was the well-known deluge. So that the ſum 
of all the kings is ten; and of the term, which they col- 
<« lectively reigned, an hundred and twenty ſari.“ 

Both theſe writers are ſuppoſed to copy from Beroſus : 
yet there appears a manifeſt difference between them : and 
this not in reſpect to numbers only, which are eafily cor- 
rupted ; but in regard to events, and diſpoſition of circum- 
ſtances. Of this ſtrange variation in two ſhort fragments, I 
ſhall hereafter take further notice. 

I come now to the chief extract from Beroſus; as it has 
been tranſmitted to us by ? Euſebius, who copied it from 
Alexander Polyhiſtor. It is likewiſe to be found in“ Syn- 
cellus. It begins 1 in this wiſe. 

6 Beroſus, in his firſt book concerning the hiſtory of Ba- 
© bylonia, informs us, that he lived in the time of Alexan- 
der the ſon of Philip. And he mentions, that there were 
«« written accounts preſerved at Babylon with the greateſt 
© care; comprehending a term of fifteen myriads of years. 
© Theſe writings contained a hiſtory of the heavens, and 
te the ſea; of the birth of mankind; alſo of thoſe, who had 
ſovereign rule; and of the actions achieved by them. 
And in the firſt place he deſcribes Babylonia as a coun-. 
try, which lay between the Tigris and Euphrates. He 
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? The name 1s expreſſed Xaſuthrus, Siſuſthrue, and Sithithrus. 
9 Euſebii Chronicon. p. 5. 
1 Syncelli Chronograph. p. 28. 
n It is neceſſary to obſerve the arrangement of this hiſtory of Bolus; ; as much 
depends upon the diſpoſition of theſe articles. : 
© mentions, 
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mentions, that it abounded with wheat, barley, ocrus, 


ſeſamum: and in the lakes were found the roots called 


gonge, which were good to be eaten, and were in reſpect 
to nutriment like barley. There were alſo palm trees, 


and apples, and moſt kind of fruits: fiſh too, and birds; 


both thoſe, which are merely of flight; and thoſe, which 


take to the element of water. The part of Babylonia, 
which bordered upon Arabia, was barren, and without 
water : but that, which lay on the other fide, had hills, 
and was ** fruitful. At Babylon there was in theſe 
times a great reſort of people of various nations; who in- 
habited Chaldea; and lived without rule and order, like 
the beaſts of the field. In the firſt year there made its 
appearance from a part of the Eruthrean ſea, which bor- 
dered upon Babylonia, an animal s endowed with reaſon, 
who. was called Oannes. According to the accounts 
of '7 Apollodorus, the whole body of the animal was 
like that of a fiſh; and had under a fiſh's head an- 
other head, and alſo feet below, fimilar to thoſe of a 
man, ſubjoined to the fiſh's tail. His voice too, and 


"* TTupss ayers, wild wheat. 


Euſeb. a@ope : Syncell, eveopa, | 
I add, in theſe times: for he means the firſt ages. 


In the firſt year from what determined time? No data are here given: yet the 


meaning will, I believe, be eaſily arrived at. 


'* Euſebius, or rather Alexander Polyhiſtor, mentions in the ſequel his great know- 


ledge and fagacity. In like manner he is. ſtyled Muozges by Apollodows.; thougti 
repreſented in the original as a Being of great juſtice and truth, and an univerſal be- 
nefactor. 


'7 It appears from hence, that this is no regular tranſlation from Beroſus ; the 


Grecian copier putting in obſervations of his own, and borrowing from others :: 


though, to fay the truth, they ſeem to be the words of Euſebius. 


4 language: 
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c language was articulate, and human: and there was a re- 
<«« preſentation of him to be ſeen in the time of Beroſus. 
ce This Being in the day-time uſed to converſe with men: 
ce but took no food at that ſeaſon: and he gave them an 
<« inſight into letters, and ſcience, and every kind of art. 
«© He taught them to conſtruct houſes, to found temples, to 
© compile laws; and explained to them the principles of 
« geometrical knowledge. He made them diſtinguiſh the 
c ſeeds of the earth; and ſhewed them how to collect 
ce fruits: in ſhort, he inſtructed them in every thing, which 
©« could tend to ſoften manners, and humanize mankind, 
«© From that time, ſo univerſal were his inſtructions, nothing 
© has been added material by way of improvement. When 
© the ſun fat, it was the cuſtom of this Being to plunge 
again into the ſea, and abide all the night in the deep.“ 
After this there appeared other animals like Oannes ; of 
which Beroſus promiſes to give an account, when he comes 
to the hiſtory of the“ kings. 

Moreover Oannes wrote concerning the generation of 
mankind : of their different ways of life, and of civil poli- 
ty: and the following is the purport of what he faid : 
q © There was nothing but darkneſs, and an abyſs of water, 
© wherein reſided moſt hideous beings, which were pro- 
<* duced of a twofold principle. Men appeared with two 
wings; ſome with four: and with two faces. They had 
one body, but two heads; the one of a man, the other of 


AR 


* 


Theſe again are the words of the tranſcriber, | : 
The hiſtory of the kings of Babylon was to come afterwards ; which is of con- 
ſequence to be obſerved. 


7 1 A Woman. 
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a woman. They were likewiſe in their ſeveral organs 
both male and female. Other human figures were to be 
ſeen with the legs, and horns of goats. Some had horſes” 
c feet: others had the limbs of a horſe behind; but before 

c were faſhioned like men, reſembling hippocentaurs. Bulls 

« likewiſe bred there with the heads of men; and dogs with 

© fourfold bodies, and the tails of fiſhes. Alſo horſes with 

; © the heads of dogs: men too, and other animals with the 
© « heads and bodies of horſes, and the tails of fiſhes. In 
5 <« ſhort, there were creatures with the limbs of every ſpecies 
« of animals. Add to theſe, fiſhes, reptiles, ſerpents, with 

&« Other wonderful animals; which aſſumed each other's 

ſhape, and countenance. Of all theſe were preſerved de- 
lineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon. The per- 
ſon, who was ſuppoſed to have prefided over them, had 
© the name of Omorca. This in the Chaldaic language is 
« Thalath; which the Greeks expreſs JzAaoon, the ſea : 
© but according to the moſt true computation, it is equi- 
valent to (Ten the moon. All things being in this 
ſituation, Belus came, and cut the woman aſunder : and 
out of one half of her he formed the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens; and at the ſame time deſtroyed 
the animals in the abyſs. All this, Beroſus ſaid, was an 
allegorical deſcription of nature. For the whole univerſe 
conſiſting of moiſture, and animals being continually ge- 
nerated therein; the Deity (Belus) abovementioned cut 
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** Euſebius expreſſes it, T&Twy Fecy ; Syncellus, TeTov Toy $80y, the God above- 


mentioned. This may be proved to be the true reading, from what comes after : 
for the fact is repeated; and his head cut off again, 


5 off 


——— èö———— 
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«© oft * his own head: upon which the other Gods mixed 
the“ blood, as it guſhed out, with the earth; and from 
6 thence men were formed. On this account it is, that 
they are rational, and partake of divine knowledge. This 
« Belus, whom men call Dis, divided the darkneſs, and ſe- 
« parated the heavens from the earth; and reduced the 
© univerſe to order. But the animals fo lately created, not 
being able to bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus 
upon this, ſeeing a vaſt ſpace quite uninhabited, though 
ey by nature very fruitful, ordered one of the Gods to take 
off his head; and when it was taken off, they were to 
© mix the blood with the ſoil of the earth; and from thence 
© to form other men and animals, which ſhould be capable 
of bearing the ** light. Belus alſo formed the ſtars; and 
<< the ſun, and moon, together with the five planets.“ We 
have after this the following intelligence concerning the 
hiſtory above; that what was there quoted, belonged to the 
firſt book of Beroſus, according to the author's own diſtri- 
bution of facts: that in the ſecond book was the hiſtory of 
the Chaldean monarchs, and the times of each reign; which 
conſiſted collectively of one hundred and twenty ſari, or 
four hundred thirty-two thouſand years ; reaching to the 
time of the deluge. This latter atteſtation of the reigns of 


** Aurns, according to ſome. Others have #@vre, which is the true reading. 

** Zwpa, Syncell. | 

" Aezpa guzew, Euſebius ; afge geeew, Syncellusz which is the true reading. 
The original word was We, Aur, light; which Aur they have changed to ang: 
but the context ſhews that it was not the air, which they were formed to be proof 
againſt, but Yi, light. This is a common miſtake among the Latins, as among 
the Greeks. The Orientals worſhipped Aur, NN, the ſun : this is by Julius Fir- 
micus and many other writers rendered Aer, 

10 the 
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the kings, reaching in a line of deſcent to the deluge, was 
never taken from * Beroſus : they are the words of the co- 
pier; and contrary to the evidence of the true hiſtory, as 
{hall be plainly ſhewn hereafter. 

After this comes a detached, but moſt curious extract from 
the ſame author: wherein he gives an account of the deluge, 
and of the principal circumſtances, with which that great 
event was attended, conformably to the hiſtory of Moſes : 
and he mentions the perſon, who was chiefly intereſted in 
the affair, by the name of Siſuthrus. After the death of 
« Ardates, his ſon (Siſuthrus) ſucceeded, and reigned eigh- 
teen ſari. In his time happened the great deluge ; the 
% hiſtory of which is given in this manner. The Deity, 
“ Cronus, appeared to him in a viſion; and gave him notice, 
that upon the fifteenth day of the month Dæſius there 
* would be a flood, by which mankind would be deſtroyed. 
He therefore injoined him to commit to writing a hiſtory 
of the“ beginning, procedure, and final concluſion of all 
things, down to the preſent term; and to bury theſe ac- 
counts ſecurely in the City of the Sun at * Sippara. He 
© then ordered Siſuthrus to build a veſſel; and to take with 
him into it his friends, and. relations ; and truſt himſelf to 
the deep. The latter implicitly obeyed: and having con- 
c veyed on board every thing neceſſary to ſuſtain life, he 
took in allo all ſpecies of animals, that either fly, or rove 
© upon the ſurface of the earth. Having aſked the Deity, 


It is accordingly omitted by Syncellus, as foreign to the true hiſtory. 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 8. Syncellus. p. 30. 

„ Ac Y prppeaTruy Warrwy αονν,S. 

Tic rægris. Syncellus. 


Vol. III. "8 whither 
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© whither he was to go, he was anſwered, To the Gods : 


upon which he offered up a prayer for the good of man- 
„kind. Thus he obeyed the divine admonition : and the 
„e veſſel, which he built, was five ſtadia in length, and in 
{© breadth two. Into this he put every thing which he had 
got ready; and laſt of all conveyed into it his wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. After the flood had been upon the 
earth, and was in time abated, Siſuthrus ſent out ſome 
© birds from the veſſel; which not finding any food, nor 
© any place to reſt their feet, returned to him again. After 
an interval of ſome days, he ſent forth a ſecond time : and 
they now returned with their feet tinged with mud. He 

made tryal a third time with theſe birds: but they returned 
cc to him no more: from whence he formed a judgment, 
ce that the ſurface of the earth was now above the waters. 
Having therefore made an opening in the veſſel, and find- 
ing upon looking out, that the veſſel was driven to the 
« fide of a mountain; he immediately quitted it, being at- 
« tended with his wife, children, and * zhe pilot. Siſuthrus 
immediately paid his adoration to the earth: and having 
e conſtrued an altar, offered ſacrifices to the Gods. Theſe 
things being duly performed, both Siſuthrus, and thoſe, 
« who came out of the veſſel with him, diſappeared. They, 
« who remained in the veſſel, finding that the others did not 
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This is wonderfully conſonant to the Moſaic account; which repreſents Noah 
and his family as quite ſhut up, without any opening, during the time of the 
deluge. | 

* This 1s ſcarcely the true account. Beroſus would harldy ſuppoſe a pilot 
(xuS2proTy5), where a veſſel was totally ſhut up, and confeſſedly driven at the will 
of the winds and waves. I can eaſily imagine, that a Grecian interpreter would run 
into the miſtake, when he was adapting the hiſtory to his own taſte. 


F 
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return, came out with many lamentations, and called con- 
« tinually on the name of Siſuthrus. Him they ſaw no 
« more: but they could diſtinguiſh his voice in the air: 
and could hear him admoniſh them to pay due regard to 
the Gods; and likewiſe inform them, that it was upon 
ce account of his piety, that he was tranſlated to live with 
the Gods: that his wife, and children, with the pilot, had 
«© obtained the ſame honour. To this he added, that he 
* would. have them make the beſt of their way to Babylonia, 
and ſearch for the writings at Sippara, which were to be 
made known to all mankind. The place, where theſe 
things happened was in Armenia. The remainder, having 
c heard theſe words, offered ſacrifices to the Gods; and 
s taking a circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. Beroſus 
adds, that the remains of the veſſel were to be ſeen in his 
time, upon one of the Corcyrean mountains in Armenia : 
and that people uſed to ſcrape off the bitumen, with 
«© which it had been outwardly coated; and made ule of it 
« by way of an alexipharmic and amulet. In this manner 
they returned to Babylon : and having found the writings 
at Sippara, they ſet about building cities, erecting tem- 
c ples; and ” Babylon was thus inhabited“ again.“ 
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| In 
9 Jlegig vogcubnvæ, Euſebius. This confirms what I ſuppoſed about the rout of 


the Cuthites, as mentioned Geneſis. c. I1. v. 2. 

If Babylon ſurvived, one would imagine, that other cities would have been in 
like manner preſerved : and that the temples, if any had been in the world before, 
would have remained, as well as that at Sippara. Whence it would naturally appear 
unneceſſary for theſe few people to have been in ſuch a hurry to build, In ſhort, 
they are not the genuine words of Beroſus: for he knew too much not to be appriſed 
that Babylon was not an antediluvian city. 

An epitome of the foregoing hiſtory is to be found in an extract from 


P 2 Abydenus. 
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In this hiſtory, however here and there embelliſhed with 
extraneous matter, are contained wonderful traces of the 
truth : and we have in it recorded ſome of the principal, and 
moſt intereſting circumſtances of that great event, when 
mankind periſhed by the deluge. The purpoſe of the au- 
thor was to give an account of Babylonia ; with which the 
hiſtory of the world in its early ſtate was connected. It we 
conſider the three writers, to whom we are indebted for theſe 
fragments; we may perceive that none of them were tranſ- 
lators, or regularly copied any part of the original : but were 
ſatisfied with making extracts, which they accommodated to 
their own taſte and fancy ; and arranged, as ſeemed beſt to 
their judgment. And in reſpect to what is more fully tranſ- 
mitted to us by Alexander Polyhiſtor from Beroſus ; we may 
upon a cloſe inſpection perceive, that the original hiſtory 
was of a twofold nature; and obtained by different means 
from two ſeparate quarters. The latter part is plain, and 
obvious: and was undoubtedly taken from the archives of 
the Chaldeans. The former 1s allegorical and obſcure ; and 
was copied from hieroglyphical repreſentations, which could 
not be preciſely deciphered. Beroſus mentions expreſſly, 


Abydenus. Mera Eusd wpeo yo! Rana TiVes nog, xa Surt)oos. To In Kpoyo; wpoTy- 


A eoeolas W,, ouEpur u i N fs way o, Ti YpanuaTrwy nv e- 
ue &v Haus mow Th ey SitrTrapuo: aroxpu}as, Ne ihgos de Tavra S Won 
D WAHAKUTING jPUY KATEAXMSRVE Ta £% T2 Oz, 
Terry de 1uepn, E776 TE Va EXOTAGE, METIEL TWY ori M Movers, Em YI 
Oe T8 ud at exÞuoav, Ale, exTexouers operas WEARYESS hMPIYAVES, aT2HRo als 
0x7 xabopuncorrai, wage Sioige oniow xopl, ovTa, Hai ETL auTHTN ETepai, Ns fs 
TY! ph ETetUyEtey, (arixeato tag In Ws KaTATAEN Tes TAQTES) Fro pv EE 
rh apzriCeot. Toſs mwAouor ev Aprviy Sv WEAXTTH g RARE cc 


TU01ETIN π,auau w ανEẽvo. Euſebii Chron, p. 8. 
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that the repreſentations of the characters, which he deſcribes 
in his chaotic hiſtory, were in his time extant in Babylonia. 
In conſequence of his borrowing from records ſo very diffe- 
rent, we find him, without his being apprized of it, giving 
two hiſtories of the ſame perſon. Under the character of zhe 
mam of the ſea, whoſe name was Oannes, we have an allego- 
rical repreſentation of the great patriarch ; whom in his other 
hiſtory he calls Siſuthrus. His whole body, it ſeems, was 
like that of a fiſh : and he had under the head of a fiſh another 
head, &c. and a delineation of him was to be ſren at Babylon. 
He infuſed into mankind a knowledge of right and wrong : in- 
frrufted them in every ſcience : directed them to found temples ; 
and to pay regard to the Gods. He taught them alſo to diſtin- 
guiſb the different ſorts of ſeeds; and to collect the fruits of the 
earth: and to provide againſt futurity. In ſhort, he inſtructed 
mankind ſo fully, that nothing afterward could be added there- 
zo, This is the character given afterwards to“ Siſuthros, 
only differently exhibited. He was a man of the ſea, and 
bequeathed to mankind all kind of inſtruction ; accounts of 
every thing, that had paſſed in the world; which were ſup- 
poſed to have been buried in Sippara. They were to be uni- 
verſally known; and conſequently abounded with every 
thing, that could be beneficial. But there was no occaſion 
for this care, and information, if ſuch a perſon as Oannes 
had gone before: for, according to Beroſus, he had been fo 
diffuſe in his inſtructions, and comprehended fo compleatly 
every uſeful art, that nothing afterwards was ever added. 
So that Oannes is certainly the emblematical character of 


** Euſcb. Chron. p. 6. 3+ Ibid. p. 8. 


Siſuthrus, 
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Siſuthrus, the great inſtructor and benefactor. Oannes is 
the ſame in purport as the Grecian Ouas, Oinas; and as the 
Iönas of the Babylonians and Chaldeans. He was repreſented 
under different ſymbols, and had various titles ; by which 


means his character has been multiplied : and he has, by the 


Grecian writers, who treat of him above, been introduced 
ſeveral times. In one of his introductions they call him 
Odacon ; which is certainly a corruption for d Azxwy, or 
Azywy, the God Dagon. He was repreſented variouſly in 
different places; but conſiſted always of a human perſonage, 
in ſome degree blended with a * fiſh. He ſometimes appears 
alone: ſometimes with three other perſonages fimilar to 
himſelf; to whom he gave inſtructions, which they imparted 
to the reſt of the world. He is ſaid to have ſhewn himſelf 
e TewTw EioutTw, in the firſt year: which is an imperfect, 
yet intelligible piece of hiſtory. The firſt year, mentioned 
in this manner abſolute, muſt ſignify the firſt year in time; 
the year of the renewal of the world. He appeared twice, 
and diſcourſed much with mankind ; but would not eat 
with them. This, I imagine, was in his antediluvian ſtate ; 
when there 1s reaſon to think, that men in general ted upon 
raw fleſh; nay, eat it crude, while the lite was in it. This 
we may infer from that poſitive injunction, given by the 
Deity to Noah, after the deluge. * Every moving thing, that 
liveth ſhall be meat for you——but fleſh with the life there- 
of, which is the blood thereof, ſhall you not eat. Such a cuſtom 


had certainly prevailed : and a commemoration of it was 


35 The Indian repreſentation of Ixora, and Viſh-Nou. 


5 Geneſis. c. 9. v. 3. 4. 
kept 
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kept up among the Gentiles, in all the rites and myſteries of 
Dionufus and ” Bacchus. 
From what has been ſaid, I flatter myſelf, it will appear, 
that Beroſus borrowed his hiſtory from two different ſources ; 
and in conſequence of it has introduced the ſame perſon 
under two different characters. With this clue, his hiſtory 
will appear more intelligible : and a further inſight may be 
gained into the purport of it, by conſidering it in this light. 
We may be able to detect, and confute the abſurdity of Aby- 
denus and Apollodorus ; who pretend upon the authority of 
this writer to produce ten antediluvian kings, of whom no 
mention was made by him: for what are taken by thoſe 
writers for antediluvians, are expreſſly referred by him to an- 
other æra. Yet have theſe writers been followed in their 
notions by Euſebius, and ſome other of the ancients ; and 
by almoſt every modern who has written upon the ſubject. 
Their own words, or at leaſt the words, which they quote 
from Beroſus, are of themſelves ſufficient to confute the no- 
tion. For they ſpeak of the farſt king, who reigned, to have 
been a Chaldean, and of Babylon; and to have been called 
Alorus. Now it is certain, that Nimrod built Babel, which 
is Babylon, after the flood. He was a Chaldean, and the firſt 
king upon earth: and he was called by many nations 
= Orion, and Alorus. Yet by theſe writers Alorus is made 


--- tens Bacchus was called wn pay, wnzns. Vivum laniant Jemibus taurum. 
Jul. Firmicus of the rites of Crete. 

LAuomoa Mau ] ogytatont Bæα 8 2m "Iepapariay ayorres aire 
AETXBOL TR HpEvojhins TWY EDIPWy, VEGF j] i T's u. Clemens Alexandr. 
Cohort. p. 11 

33 The Perſians called Nimrod, Orion; and Orion in Sicily, and other places 


was named Alorus. See this volume, p. 17. 38. 
an 
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an antediluvian prince; and being raiſed ten generations 
above Siſuthrus or Noah, he ſtands in the ſame degree of 
rank as the Protoplaſt: and many in conſequence of it have 
ſuppoſed him to be Adam. We are much indebted to 
Alexander Polyhiſtor for giving us, not only a more copious, 
but a more genuine extract from Beroſus, than has been tranſ- 
mitted by the other two writers. We know from him, that 
there were of that author two books; of the firſt of which he 
has tranſmitted to us a curious epitome. In this book, after 
having given an account of the country, and its produce, he 
proceeds to the hiſtory of the people: and the very firſt occur- 


rence is the appearance of Oannes, (d Aaywy) the man of the 


ſea. He is introduced, e Tewrw £vievtw, in the firſt year of 


the hiſtory, which is no other than the firſt year of. the 
world after the flood ; when there was a renewal of time, 
and the earth was in its ſecond infancy. At this period is 
Oannes introduced. But the other two writers, contrary to 
the tenor of the original hiſtory, make him ſubſequent in 
time, This embarraſſes the account very much: for, as he 
is placed the very firſt in the prior treatiſe of Beroſus: it is 
hard to conceive how any of theſe ten kings could have been 
before him: eſpecially as the author had expreſſly faid, 
Ey Ty dævreg rd, | HE, In the ſecond book I ſhall give 
an account of the ten kings of Babylon. It is manifeſt 
from hence, that they were poſterior to Oannes, and to all 
the circumſtances of the firſt book. The Grecians, not 
knowing, or not attending to the eaſtern mode of writing, 
have introduced theſe ten kings in the firſt book, which 
9 The wary in all 93 

| 561 Beroſus 
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o Beroſus expreſſly refers to the ſecond. T hey often inverted 
the names of perſons, as well as of places: and have ruined 
whole dynaſties through ignorance of arrangement. What 

the Orientals wrote from right to left, they were apt to con- 
found by a wrong diſpoſition, and to deſcribe in an inverted 
ſeries. Hence theſe ſuppoſed kings, who, according to 
Beroſus, were ſubſequent to the deluge, and to the Patri- 
arch, are made prior to both: and he, who ſtood firſt, is 
made later by ten generations, through a reverſion of the 
true order. Thoſe, who have entertained the notion that 
theſe kings were antediluvian, have been plunged into inſu- 
perable difficulties; and deſervedly. For how could they 
be ſo weak, as to imagine, that there was a city Babylon, 
and a country named from it, ten generations before the 
flood ; alſo a province ſtyled Chaldea? Theſe names were 
circumſtantial ; and impoſed in aftertimes for particular rea- 
ſons, which could not before have ſubſiſted. Babylon was 
the Babel of the Scriptures ; ſo named from the confuſion 
of tongues. What is extraordinary, Abydenus mentions this 
fat; and ſays that Babylon was ſo called from confu- 
ſion 3 becauſe the language of men was there confounded. In 
like manner, Chaldea was denominated from people ſtyled 


** Abydenus begins the hiſtory of the ten kings with theſe words; XaMSaiwr per 
Tis Toquzs wept Torauta: So much concerning the wiſdom of the Chaldeans. Is it not 
plain, that this could not be the beginning of the firſt book ? and may we not be 
aſſured from the account given by Alexander Polyhiſtor, that this was the intro- 
duction to the ſecond treatiſe, in which Beroſus had promiſed to give a hiſtory of 
the Chaldean kings ? a 

* BabuAwy xanerai Sic v avy2uow, 1. . A. Euſebii Chronic. p. 13. from 
Abydenus. 


Vor. III. Q Chaſdim 
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® Chaſdim and Chuſdim, who were the poſterity of Chus. 
But if the name were of an etymology ever ſo different ; yet 
to ſuppoſe a people of this name before the flood, alſo a city 
and province of Babylon, would be an unwarrantable * pre- 
ſumption. It would be repugnant to the hiſtory of Moſes, 
and to every good hiſtory upon the ſubject. 

At the cloſe of the firſt book, it is ſaid by Euſebius, that 
Beroſus had promiſed in the ſecond to give an account of the 
ten kings, who reached in a ſeries 7o the deluge. I wiſh that 
Euſebius, inſtead of telling us himſelf the author's inten- 
tion, had given us his words. The paſſage is very ſuſpi- 
cious; and ſeems not to have exiſted even in the Greek 
tranſlation: as it is totally omitted by Syncellus. Beroſus 
might, at the concluſion of his firſt treatiſe, ſay, that he 
would now proceed to the hiſtory of the ten kings: but that 
they were to reach down to the deluge, I believe was never 
intimated: nor does there ſeem in the nature of things any 
reaſon for him to have mentioned ſuch a circumſtance. It 
is highly probable, as Oannes ſtood foremoſt in the allego- 
rical hiſtory of the Chaldeans, that Siſuthrus held the ſame 
place in the real hiſtory of that country; for they were both 
the ſame perſon: and whatever ſeries there might be of per- 

* The true name of the country, called by the Greeks and Romans Chaldea, 
was Chaſdia and Chuſdia; named ſo from the inhabitants, ſtyled Chuſdim, or the 
children of Chus. This is the general name which uniformly occurs in Scripture. 

# Syncellus ſays, that before the flood, re BatvaAwy nv em: T1; n, 87s Rand l 
Caoinun,; there was no ſuch city as Babylon, nor any kingdom of Chaldea. p.15. Again; 
Tertwv Tt Gaftqe00v arxBety eO ep B? ori apo Te XKATHEAUG jh2 Hd 
bn, Je pete Tov XKQ&TAXAUT jhOY, ds TR XWNTHL us avl)pores WAndwYertas aro - 


TOA, KA KATUKNTH QUTBS EV YN Tesrææp, x, eaẽ OPhITHL TV TOAW Kaos Tor h :- 
v @foTYBLeve aUTWY Te Frwpays Neorwl), xa acoihevortrs., Ibid. p. 37. 


ſons 
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ſons recorded, they were in deſcent from him. But the 
Greeks, not attending to the mode of writing in the original, 
have ruined the whole diſpoſition, and made theſe perſons 
precede. And here is a queſtion to be aſked of theſe hiſto- 
rians, as well as of Euſebius in particular, allowing theſe 
kings to be antediluvian; What is become of thoſe, who ſuc- 
ceeded afterwards? Were there no poſtdiluvian kings of 
Babylon? Did nobody reign after the flood? If there did, 
what 1s become of this dynaſty? Where is it to be found ? 
The hiſtory of Babylon, and of its princes, taken from the 
later zra, would be of vaſt conſequence : it is of ſo early a 
date, as to be almoſt coeval with the annals of the new 
world; and muſt be looked upon as the baſis of hiſtorical 
knowledge. The ſuppoſed antediluvian accounts are trifling 
in compariſon of the latter : the former world is far ſepa- 
rated from us. It is like a yaſt peninſula joined to the con- 
tinent by a {lip of land, which hardly admits of any com- 
munication. But a detail of theſe after kings would be of 
conſequence in chronology; and would prove the foundation 
tor all ſubſequent hiſtory. Where then are theſe kings? In 
what quarter do they lurk? They are no where to be found. 
And the reaſon is this: their dynaſty has been inverted. 
Hence they have been miſplaced through anticipation ; and 
adjudged to a prior æra. On this account the later dynaſty is 
not given to us, though ſo neceſſary to be made known: and 
much I fear that we are deprived of the ſecond book of Po- 
lyhiſtor from Beroſus ; becauſe this dynaſty of kings was to 
be found there, probably differently exhibited ; and under a 
contrary arrangement: which would have ſpoiled the ſyſtem 


Q 2 eſpouſed. 
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eſpouſed. For, that the original has been miſconſtrued, and 
miſquoted, is apparent from the want of uniformity in thoſe, 
who have copied Beroſus, or any ways taken from him. In 
ſhort, the tenor of this hiſtory, even as we have it in Alex- 
ander Polyhiſtor, is very plain; and the ſcheme of it eaſy to 
be traced. The purpole of Beroſus was to write an account 
of his own country : and he accordingly begins with the na- 
_ tural hiſtory ; wherein he deſcribes the ſituation of the re- 
gion, the nature of the ſoil, and the various products, with 
which it abounded. All this is faid of Babylonia, not of any 
antediluvian country. He muſt have been wiſe indeed, after 
an interval of ſo many thouſand years, to have known that 
it originally bore ſeſamum and dates. He is ſpeaking of Ba- 
bylon, the place of his nativity, and the country denomi- 
nated from it ; of which when he has given a juſt deſcrip- 
tion, he proceeds to relate the principal occurrences of for- 
mer ages. And the firſt great event in the hiſtory of time is 
the appearance of“ Oannes, the man of the ſea, who ſhewed 
himſelf to mankind i in the very farſt year : ſo that Beroſus 


makes: 


4 Helladius ſpeaks of this perſon, and calls him Qu, which the Dorians would 
expreſs Nar. I have ſometimes thought that this term was Noe, and Noa, reverſed 
and confounded, This author ſuppoles, that Oan is the ſame as Nov ; and that the 
perſun was born of the mundane egg. Ori wbhoAoyu ard'\px Twa wound eres 
Qs E puligas SaAucons arial, T . ev Tw pv tous EovTa, xepanny 
Je X21 709d\a5 xas Yepas ard po, xa xaTadutau Ti TE UT gIVO URN, x THY PRHHAMAT A+ 
'Ot J's auroy tx Ts WpwToyore mfqnvera Atyaory Ns" xai pexpTUCUY T S πνο E,] 
Je ora Ta maya, buy Sogar diorep nug,Nigeo xd Jopar. Helladius apud 
Phot. Hiſt. cclxxix. p. 1594. | 

I have before ſhewn, that by Ncv TpwrToyorey was ſignified the ark. 


It is ſaid that there were three perſons like kim, who made their appearance from 
the ſea'in the ſame manner, Their hiſtory is poſtponed by Beroſus to his ſecond 
6 book. 
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makes his annals commence from him. This perſon is re- 
preſented as a preacher of juſtice; and a general inſtructor 
and benefactor, who had appeared in two different ſtates. 
He informed mankind of what had happened in preceding 
times: and went higher, even to the chaotic ſtate of things, 
before the æra of creation. He ſaid, that there was origi- 
nally one vaſt abyſs, which was inveloped in univerſal dark- 
neſs. This abyſs was inhabited by myriads of hideous miſ- 
created beings, horrid to imagination. The poet Milton 
ſeems to allude to this deſcription of Beroſus, when he 
fpeaks of 


The ſecrets of the hoary deep, a dark. 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimenſion, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place were loſt : where nature bred 


Perverſe all monſtrous, all prodigious things,. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worſe 


Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv d, 
Gorgons, and Harpies, and Chimeras dire. 


After having given an account of chaos, Beroſus tells us, 
that a delineation of this hiſtory, and all theſe monſtrous 
forms were to be ſeen in Babylonia: and from this undoubt- 
edly he borrowed this motley repreſentation. The whole is 
certainly taken from ancient hieroglyphics. Oannes now 


book. They were certainly the three ſons of Noah, who had, fike their father, been 
witneſſes to the antediluvian world: but as the greater part of their life was after the 
flood, their hiſtory is by this writer deferred till he comes to treat. of the kings of 
Babylon: which was in his latter book. 


E proceeds 
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proceeds to the works of the creation, and the formation of 
the heavens : at which time all the animals of the deep were 
annihilated. A ſet of rational beings ſucceeded, who par- 
took of divine knowledge : but not being able to bear the 
brightneſs of new-created light, they periſhed. Upon this, 
another ſet of rational beings were formed, who were able to 
bear the light. The Deity alſo formed the ſtars, together 
with the ſun, and moon, and five planets. He then gave an 
account of the wickedneſs of men, and the ruin of all man- 
kind by a deluge, except Siſuthrus. Theſe are the contents 
of the firſt book of Beroſus. In the ſecond he promiſes to 
write of the kings, who reigned in Babylonia : which hiſtory, 
if we may believe Abydenus and Apollodorus, contained an 
antediluvian account of the world. In this notion they are 
| followed by that very learned father, Euſebius. At this rate, 
Beroſus expended his labour upon times the moſt uncertain, 
and the leaſt intereſting ; and of his real anceſtors, the ge- 
nuine Baby lonians and Chuſdim, ſaid not a word. For had 
it appeared to Euſebius, that there was any further account 
given of the kings of Babylon, and their achievements; he 
could not but have mentioned it; as it was of ſuch con- 
ſequence to him as a chronologer, and ſo connected with 
the purport of his writings. But, if we may judge from his 
ſilence, there was no ſuch account: and the reaſon, as I be- 
fore ſaid, is plain. For whatever kings may have reigned at 
Babylon, or in Chaldea, they have had their ſeries reverſed ; 
and by a groundleſs anticipation have been referred to an- 
other period. But if we turn the tables, and reduce the 
ſeries to is original order; we ſhall find Siſuthrus, the Patri- 
arch, 
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arch, ſtand firſt: and whoever they may be, who are brought 
between him and Alorus, they will come after. For Alorus 
will be found to be no other than“ Nimrod, the ſon of 
Chus. He is by Beroſus truly ſtyled XaAdao;, one of the 
Chuſdim, or Chaldeans ; and repreſented as the firſt king of 
Babylon. He was indeed the firſt, who reigned upon earth. 
And we need no other proof, that this is the truth, than the 
words of theſe very writers, Abydenus and Apollodorus. 
by XD e rng Topias Wee TOTHUTR, BATINEVT UL ds THS 
N TewTo) Afyetreu Anweo., So much for the wiſdom of 
the Chaldeans. It is ſaid, that the firſt king in this coun- 
try (Chaldea) was Alorus. To the ſame purpoſe Apollodo- 
rus. Tavra je 0 Bnewo oo i50ence, Tewro yelerdoa Burinex 
AMXweov £4 BakuAwis Xander, What the Greeks and Ro- 
mans rendered Chaldæus, whom we in our ſcripture verſion 
idly follow, is in the original Chaſdim or Chuſdim, one of 
the ſons of Chus : and the purport of this extract from Be- 
roſus is very explicit and particular: that the firſt of all 
kings, that is, the firſt perſon who reigned in the world, 

was a man ſtyled Alorus ; ; Who was of Babylon, and. one of 
the Chuſdim or Cuthites. How is it, poſſible to imagine, 
that this deſcription refers to an antediluvian ? We may. 


* Tacx Re Xa NU alas 7:07 95 0 5 aptas a: QT WV Ads, Chron. Paſchale. p. 23. 

„The Chaldeans were famed for their knowledge in aſtronomy and other ſci- 
ences: and according to Abydenus, the previous account given by Beroſus was 
concerning the wiſdom of this people. He then concludes ; XaMawv per Tys c- 
Gixs Wwe TorauTH : So much for the "wiſdom of the Chaldeans: wie come now to their kings. 
The firſt of theſe was Alorus, a Chaldean by birth, &c. Who can ſuppoſe that this re- 
lates to an antediluvian æra? And Euſebius puts the matter out of all doubt : 
O. NaAd arcs mpwral amy opevo ay Faure PagiAus, w WowTs; Evnggocs, 4 Wap HH Nevs 
9 (or NE u ον eCaommwer, Euſebii Chron. p. 14. 
therefore 
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therefore cloſe the account with that curious paſſage from 
Eupolemus, which was preſerved by the ſame Alexander 
Polyhiſtor, to whom we are indebted for the fragment from 
Beroſus. He tells us, that Babylon was the firſt built city 
in the world ; founded by ſome of thoſe perſons, who had 
eſcaped the deluge; who were of the Giant race. They 
likewiſe erected the celebrated tower. But when that was 
thrown down by the hand of God, the Giants were ſcattered 
over the face of the earth. Toa BAN TewT0y ν 
xrichnval vio Twy diaowherruv Ex T8 KaTAKAvTuE® Evou de aur 
Tryarras, oxodopuers de Tov i5ogeperer Tvgyor. Tsrorrog ds Tere 
vo Th; Ts Oes gregyeins, T5 Tryarras M“ nal on Th 
55. | 
i Who the perſonages may be, who intervene between Siſu- 
thrus and Alorus, that is, between Noah and Nimrod, is 
hard to determine. Thus much we know, that the Patri- 
arch never aſſumed royalty: ſo that there could be no con- 
nexion between them as monarchs in ſucceſſion. The ſeries 
exhibited in the hiſtory muſt have been by family deſcent ; 
in which Nimrod ſtood only fourth: ſo that all the perſon- 
ages but two, of thoſe, who had been introduced in the in- 
terval, are probably kings of other places in Chaldea ; or 
prieſts, who had a kind of ſovereign rule, and have been 
wrongly inſerted, Siſuthrus is paſt controverſy ® Noah. 
Amelon is compoſed of the titles of Ham, conſiſting of Am 
El On; all relating to the Sun or Orus ; under which cha- 
racer this perſon was in after times worſhiped. Daus Paſtor 


4 Euſebii Prep. Evang. L. 9. c. 17. p. 418. 
Ne Ziculęos maps Xard ans, Cedrenus. p. 11. 
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is by Apollodorus expreſſed Daonus, from * Da On, the Sun, 
a title aſſumed by Ham and his ſons: Amenon, like Amel- 
on, is made up of terms, which are all titles of the ſame 
perſon ; each of them well known in Egypt. Alaparus 
ſeems to be the ſame as Al-Porus, the God of fire. Am- 
illarus is a compound of Ham-El-Arez, all names of Ham, 
and the ſun. Some of the perſons are ſaid to be of Laracha, 
which Syncellus exprefſes wrongly Larancha. Laracha is 
for Al-Aracha, the Aracca of Ptolemy, one of the cities built 
by“ Nimrod. Others are ſaid to be of Pantibibla or Panti- 
biblon, whom I take to have been Ponti-Babilon, or prieſts 
of Babel or Babylon. Panti, Ponti, and Phonti in the Am- 
onian language ſignified a prieſt. Argeiphontes in Greece 
was an Arkite prieſt, or miniſter of Argus: but the Grecians 
ſuppoſed that Phontes denoted laughter, from a word in 
their own language; and in conſequence of it beſtowed the 
name on Hermes, whom they made the murderer of Argus. 
Pontifex and Pontifices among the Romans were titles of 


It is a title given to Orion, who was the ſame as Nimrod. Chron. Paſch. 36. 
He is ſtyled Chan-Daon, the Lord Daon, by Lycophron : who mentions Tpcrarto- 
cos Gaoyaroy Kavrdeoves. v. 328, ſcilicet C2 preov05, ov %ai KarIaoa Botwror: c . 
Schol, ibid. So Megalorus of Abydenus is Mag-Alorus; in other words, en 
Alorus, Nebrodes, Orion, the chief of the Magi. 

He built Babel, and Extcn, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Gen. 

c. 10. v. 10. 

Hence "Tepoparrys, a ſacred prieſt, or prieſt of Orus ; Klibobarrac; Hermo- 

phontes z Cereſphontes ; 3 Azvxoporrnys from Aeuros, Sol. See Jablonſky Prolegom. 


P- 90. 


Phantaſia of Memphis was 8 Phant-Alis a prieſteſs of Aſis or Iſis. Am- 


illarus, Megalorus, Adoreſcus, Alaparus, Daon the Shepherd, are all ſaid to have 
been of Pantibiblon. This was not a place, but an office: and it ſignified that they 
were prieſts of Babel. 
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the prieſts of fire. I imagine that the original liſt, which has 
been ſuppoſed to have been a dynaſty of antediluvian kings, 
was the genealogy of Nimrod, the firſt king of the country ; 
in which were contained four perſons ; Siſuthrus, or or the 
Patriarch: next, under the character of“ Amenon, Amel- 
on, Amilarus, is Ham : Eudoreſchus (Euc-Ad-Arez-Chus) 
is his ſon Chus : and laſtly Alorus, and Daonus the Shep- 
herd was Nimrod: for it is expreſſly ſaid of him, that 
he. took the title of ® Shepherd. The reſt are foreign 


to the catalogue ; and through ignorance have been in- 


ſerted. 
It is ſaid, that both Oannes and Siſuthrus inſtructed men 


in the knowledge of letters, and committed many things to 
writing. And it is the opinion of many learned men, that 
letters were not unknown to the people of the antediluvian 
world. Pliny ſays, Literas ſemper arbitror Aſſyrias fuiſſe. 
But this was only matter of opinion: and, as he, a pro- 
feſſed geographer, makes no diſtinction between the Aſſy- 
rians and Babylonians, who were two very different people; 
but introduces the former by miſtake for the latter; we 
cannot pay much regard to his notions in chronology. 
If the people of the firſt ages had been poſſeſſed of fo 
valuable a ſecret, as that of writing; they would never 
have afterwards deſcended to means leſs perfect for the 


* Amenon may be Menon ill expreſſed, the ſame as Men or Menes. This 
was one of the molt ancient of the ſacred titles. Anticlides in Zgypto in- 
veniſſe quendam nomine Menona tradit, quindecim annos ante Phoroneum an- 
tiquiſſimum Græciæ regem: idque monumentis adprobare conatur. Plinii Nat. 
Hiſt. L. 7. c. 56. 

.33 Abydenus above quoted, | ; | 
explanation 
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explanation of their ideas. And it is to be obſerved, that 
the invention. of hieroglyphics was certainly a diſcoyery of 
the Chaldeans; and made uſe of in the firſt ages by the 
Egyptians; the very nations, who are ſuppoſed to have 
been poſſeſſed of the ſuperior and more perfect art, They 
might retain the former, when they became pofleſied of 
the latter ; becauſe their ancient records were entruſted 
to hieroglyphics: but, had they been poſſeſſed of letters 
originally, they would never have deviated into the uſe of 
ſymbols; at leaſt, for things, which were to be publiſhed 
to the world, and which were to be commemorated for 
ages, Of their hieroglyphics we have ſamples without 
cad in Egypt; both on obeliſks, and in their ſyringes ; 
as alſo upon their portals, and other buildings. Every 
mummy almoſt abounds with them. How comes it, it 
they had writing ſo early, that ſcarcely one ſpecimen is 
come down to us; but that every example ſhould be in 
the leaſt perfect character? For my part, I believe that 
there was no writing antecedent to the law at Mount Sina. 
Here the divine art was promulgated ; of which other 
nations partook : the Tyrians and Sidonians farſt, as they 
were the neareſt to the fountain-head. And when this 
diſcovery became more known; even then I imagine, that 
its progreſs was very flow : that in many countries, whi- 
ther it was carried, it was but partially received, and made 
uſe of to no purpoſe of conſequence. The Romans carried 
their pretenſions to letters pretty high; and the Helladian 
Greeks ſtill higher; yet the former marked their years by 
a nail driven into a poſt : and the utmoſt effort of Grecian 
221 5 R 2 | literature 
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literature for ſome ages was ſimply to write down the names 
of the Olympic victors from Coræbus; and to regiſter the 
prieſteſſes of Argos. Why letters, when introduced, were 
{o partially received, and employed to ſo little purpoſe, a 
twofold reaſon may be given. Firſt, the want of antece- 
dent writings, to encourage people to proceed in the ſame 


track. Where ſcience is introduced together with letters ; 


the latter are more generally received, and more abun- 
dantly uſed. For the practice of writing, or, in other 
words, compoſing, depends upon previous reading, and 
example. But the Cadmians, who brought letters to 
Greece, brought thoſe elements only; and thoſe much 
later, I believe, than is generally imagined. Nor had the 
Helladians any tendency to learning, till they were awak- 
ened by the Afiatic Greeks, and the iflanders, who had 
been ſooner initiated in ſcience. They had made a great 
progreſs ; while their brethren in the weſt were involved 
in darkneſs. And this early knowledge was not owing to 
any ſuperiority of parts; but to their acquaintance with 
the people of the eaſt, and with the writings of thoſe 
countries; by which they were benefited greatly. Com- 
poſition depends upon ſcience : it was introduced in 
Hellas together with philoſophy. Anaxagoras of Clazo- 


menæ brought the learning of the Ionic ſchool to Athens: 


he was ſucceeded by Archelaus, of whom Socrates was a 
follower. Writing, I am ſenſible, was antecedent : but at 
this time it became general. About this period, Theog- 
nis, ZXſychylus, and Pindar ſhone forth in poetry ; and 
the ancient comedy was firſt exhibited. After which, 

won- 
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wonderful ſpecimens of genius were in every kind diſ- 
played. | #10}. 
Another reaſon for this deficiency ſeems to have been 
the want of ſuch materials as are neceſſary for expedi- 
tious and free writing. The rind and leaves of trees, 
and ſhells from the ſea, can lend but ſmall aſſiſtance to- 
wards literature : and ſtones and ſlabs are not calculated 
to promote it much further. Yet theſe ſeem to have been 
the beſt means, they could in early times procure, to 
mark down their thoughts, or commemorate an event. 
The Chaldzans and Babylonians are greatly celebrated for 
their wiſdom and learning : and they were undoubtedly 
a moſt wonderful people; and had certainly all the learn- 
ing, that could ariſe from hieroglyphical repreſentations. 
they had, I make no doubt, the knowledge of lines, by 
which. geometrical problems muſt be illuſtrated : and they 
had the uſe of figures for numeration : but I imagine, that 
they were without letters for ages. Epigenes faid that the 
Babylonians, who were great obſervers of the heavens, had 
accounts of thoſe obſervations for ſeven hundred and twenty 
years, written upon plinths baked in the ſun. * Epigenes 


apud Babylonios 720 annorum obſervationes ſiderum cocti- 


libus laterculis inſcriptas docet gravis auctor in primis. 
Qui minimum, Beroſus et Critodemus, 490 annorum. Ex 
quo apparet æternus literarum uſus. I can ſee no proof 
from hence of the eternity of letters, for which Pliny con- 
tends : nor, indeed, do I believe, that letters exiſted among 


*+ Plinii Hiſt. Nat. L. 7. p. 413. Some prefix M. or Mille to the other numbers, 


and make the ſums 1720 and 1490. 
| | | them 
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them at the time, of which he ſpeaks. For if they had 
been ſo fortunate as to have had for ſo long a time theſe 
elements, they were too ingenious a people not to have uſed 
them to better purpoſe. The Babylonians had writing 
among them ſooner than moſt nations of the earth : but the 
years taken notice of by Epigenes were antecedent to their 
having this knowledge : at which time they were ingenious, 
and wile above the reſt of the ſons of men ; but had no 
pretenſions to literature properly ſo called. For, as I have 
before mentioned, I cannot help forming a judgment of the 
learning of a people from the materials, with which it is ex- 
pedited, and carried on. And I ſhould think that literature 
muſt have been very ſcanty, or none at all, where the means 
abovementioned were applied to. For it is impoſſible for 
people to receive any great benefit from letters, where they 
are obliged to go to a ſhard or an © oyſter-ſhell, for informa- 
tion; and where knowledge is conſigned to a pantile. As 
to the high antiquity aſſigned to letters by Pliny ; it is im- 
poſſible to give any credence to that author, who from 720 
years infers eternity, and ſpeaks of - thoſe terms as ſyno- 
nimous. 
5 Oftraciſmus, Petaliſmus, Liber, Folium, Tabella, Latercula. 


From writing upon leaves and ſhells, came the terms Petalifmus and Oftraciſmits 
among the Greeks : from the bark of trees came Libri of the Latins. 


PEZRON. 
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Took notice, when I was treating of the firſt apoſtaſy, 
and rebellion upon earth, that it was a remarkable æra, 
when * Scythiſmus was ſaid to have commenced. This was 
attended with Helleniſmus ; which by ſome is brought 
after; but ſeems to have prevailed about the ſame time. 
What the purport is of theſe terms has never been fatisfac- 
torily explained. In reſpec to Scythiſmus, we may be thus 
far aſſured, that it is a term which relates to a people ſtyled 
Scythe; and they were the ſame, from whom the region 
called Scythia had its name. There were ſeyeral countries 
of this denomination : but what relation could the people 
have with Babylonia ? and how can we imagine, that their 
hiſtory could precede the æra of diſperſion? _ 

As I am therefore about to treat of theſe nations, it will 
be proper to ſay ſomething of the learned Monſieur Pezron, 
whoſe notions upon this head are remarkable. He ſeems to 
have been the founder of a new ſyſtem ; in which he has 
had many followers : and all that ſcience, which I ſuppoſe 
to have been derived to the weſtern world from Babylonia, 


and Egypt, they bring from the Sacz, and Scythians of the 


* P. 16, 23. of this volume, 


7 | north: 
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north: making it take its riſe beyond Media and Mount 
Imaus, in the upper regions of Aſia. We are particularly 
informed by Pezron, that there was a people in theſe parts, 
who in the firſt ages ſpread themſelves over Bactria, and 
Margiana; and proceeding by Armenia and Cappadocia, at 
laſt paſſed over into Europe. The whole of this continent 
they conquered, and held, under the names of Gomarians, 
Cimmerians, Celts, and Scythæ. From hence he takes upon 
him to ſhew, that the Gauliſh and Celtic nations were from 
the upper regions of Aſia; and particularly from thoſe 
countries, which lay beyond the Bactrians and Medes. He 
takes notice, that there was in theſe parts a city named Co- 
mara, mentioned by Ptolemy, and others; and from the 
ſimilitude, which ſubſiſts between Comarians and Goma- 
rians, the learned writer is induced to bring the ſons of 
Gomer, by whom Europe is ſuppoſed in part to have been 
peopled, from the regions about Thebet and Tartary. As 
he proceeds methodically in the hiſtory of this people, I 


will lay before the reader an epitome of what he advances; 


and this in as preciſe, and fair a manner, as I am able. 


* The Comarians, ſays Pezron, are by Ptolemy placed in 
Ba@#riana, near the ſources of the Taxartes, towards the moſt 
eaftern boundaries of * Sogdiana : and they are repreſented as 


a powerful and warlike people. They paſſed the mountains of 


Margiana, and made an irruption into that country. It was 


then in the poſſeſſion of the Medes called Arii : but they were 


* See Chap. 3. 4. 5. 6. of Monſieur Pezron's work, entitled, The Antiquities of 


Nations; more particularly of the Celtz and Gauls : by Monſieur Pezron, Doctor 


in Divinity, and Abbe of La Charmoye, Engliſhed by Mr. Jones, 1706. 
3 3. P. 18. | | 
afterwards 


ing that they could not retaliate, but by abuſrve language, 


called the others by way of ridicule Scacz, or Saca, meaning 


by it MWoxii, Latrones, SACKERS; PEOPLE, WHO SACK AND 
$SLAY. Theſe Sace ſeized upon Bactriana, and made them- 


ſelves maſters of the moſt eligible part of Armenia, which they 
called Sacaſene, after the name, which had been given to them- 
ſelves. They afterwards paſſed into Cappadocia ; and took 
poſſeſſion of all that part, which lay upon the Euxine Sea. The 
perſon, who conducted them in theſe enterprizes was one Acmon. 
This name occurs in Stephanus, who mentions, that a city in 
Phrygia was built by* Acmon; and ſcyles him Auuu Ts Maveus, 
Acmon, the ſon of Man, or Maneus. It is likely that Acmon, 
or Ach-Man, as perhaps the word was pronounced by the 
Sace, ſignified properly the ſon of man, or of the race of man. 
In the mean time the Cimmerians, who were of the ſame fa- 
mily, went by the north; and having made various incurſions, 
at laſt ſettled above the Euxine Sea, near the Palus Mzotis. 
If any ſhould be diffident about what is here advanced, let him 
conſult Plutarch, Poſidonius, Diodorus, and Strabo. | 
Thus, ſays Pezron, have I conducted the Sacæ from their 
original place of reſidence to Armenia and Cappadocia : but as 


* Joſephus and Syncellus make the Gomerians the firſt inhabitants of Cappadocia. 
 Touep, £5 ov KamwraJoxes. Syncell. p. 49. They were the people attacked by the 
Sacz, who ſeized upon the beſt of the country. 

Of Acmon I have before ſpoken in my ſecond volume. Acmon was a title of 
the Deity. Apr Kpoves, Ovexros, Heſych. 


Vol. III. 8 if 
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afterwards fiyled Parthians; a name impoſed by the con- 
querors.” By this is meant perſons PARTED, or SEPARATED ; 
from the Celtic word to Rr: becauſe they were expelled, and 
ſevered from their country. Theſe ſeparatiſts in return, find- 
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if this © famous nation were of a ſudden loft, we hear no more of 
them. Their name ſeems to be quite extinct; and the people 
annihilated, And here a diſcovery is to be made of matters, 
which have lain concealed from all ancient hiſtorians. T am 
now to bring to light many great and important truths, which 
they could never arrive at. After the Sace had entered Up- 
per Phrygia; as if they had gone into another world, they 
guitted their ancient name, which they probably deteſted, and 
were now called Titans, I never could comprehend, why they 
zook the name; whether it was through ſome myſtery, or a mere 
caprice, that they aſfected it; or to make themſelves ” formida- 
ble. Theſe events were long before the war of Troy. The con- 
gueſts of Acmon were prior to the birth of Abraham, and the 
foundation of the * Aſſyrian monarchy. This prince was ſuc- 
ceeded in his kingdom by Uranus, who conquered Thrace, 
Greece, and the iſland Crete; and afterwards fell violently 
upon the other provinces of Europe ; and carried all before him 
zo the uttermoſt boundaries of Spain. He alſo ſubdued Mau- 
ritania. Uranus was ſucceeded by Saturn; and Saturn by 
Jupiter, who was three hundred years before Moſes. This laſt 
entruſted one part of his vaſt empire to his brother Pluto, and 
another to his coufſin-german Atlas, who was fiyled Telamon. 
He was a perſon of high fature: and Telamon in the lan- 
guage of Fupiter fignified a ? TALL MAN TELL being TALL, 
and MoN fignifying MAN. 
In this detail there are many exceptionable poſitions ; 
Ck p. 45. 


7 C. 8. p. 46. | 6 
"C.8.p.48. Even Uranus is by this writer ſuppoſed to have been before 


Abraham. C. 12. p. 83. 
C. 12. p. 84. 7 which 
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which are too palpable to need any diſcuſſion. I ſhall 
therefore take notice only of ſome of the principal facts, 
upon which his ſyſtem is founded. He tells us, that while 
the Sacz were proceeding by the ſouth, the Cimmerians, 
who likewiſe came from Bactriana, are ſuppoſed to take their 
rout by the north of Aſia: and they are repreſented as 
making their way by force of arms, till they ſettled upon 
the Palus Mzotis. And it is requeſted by Pezron, if any 
ſhould doubt the truth of what he adyances, that they would 
apply to the beſt Grecian hiſtorians. But theſe writers 
have not a ſyllable to the purpoſe. That there were ſuch 
a people as the Cimmerians upon the Mzotis is as certain, 
as that there were Phrygians in Troas, and Spartans at La- 
cedæmon. But that they came from Bactria, and fought 
their way through different countries ; that they were the 
brethren of the Scythians ſtyled Sacæ, and took the upper 
rout, when the others were making their inroad below ; are 
circumſtances, which have not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence. 
They are not mentioned by the authors, to whom he ap- 
peals: nor by any writers whatever. The conqueſts of 
Uranus, and the empire given to Jupiter, are incredible. It 
would be idle to trouble ourſelves about a circumſtance, 
which does not merit a ſerious confutation. The conqueſts 
of Oſiris, and Seſoſtris, have as good title to be believed. 
To theſe we might add the exploits of the great prince Ab- 


' Herodotus makes mention of the march of the Cimmerians : and proves it to 


have been in a quite contrary direction, from the Palus Mæotis towards Caucaſus, 
and the eaſt. L. 4. c. 12. 


Strabo ſays, the Cimmerians were driven out of their country by the Scythians. 
Tores ue. or (Kiſalte gie) E e TW TTY Sxulai, L. 11. p. 756. 
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camaz, who ruled over the whole earth. His rib was ſhewn 
to the“ Jew of Tudela at Damaſcus : and by the moſt exact 
meaſurement it was nine ſpans long, and two in breadth; 
ſo that his ſtature was in proportion to his dominions. But 
ſetting aſide theſe fabulous hiſtories, which confute them- 
ſelves, tet us examine one circumſtance in the account of the 
learned Pezron, upon which his whole ſyſtem depends. He 
tells us, that after the Sacæ had entered Cappadocia, they 
ſeemed in a manner extinct: but they appeared again under 
the name of Titans; and carried on their conqueſts under 
the fame hero Acmon. This, he ſays, is a diſcovery of the 
greateſt importance, which was unknown to every ancient 
hiſtorian, and had lain dormant for ages. And for the hiſ- 
tory of the Sacæ he appeals to Strabo; and particularly 
concerning their inroad into Cappadocia, from whence they 
are ſuppoſed to have proceeded to the conqueſt of all Eu- 
rope. But in the execution of this grand and pleafing 
ſcheme, he is guilty of an overſight, which ruins the whole 
of his operations. Carried on by a warm imagination, he 
has been erecting a baſeleſs fabric, which cannot ſubſiſt for 
a moment. The paſſage in Strabo, upon which he founds 
his notions, makes intirely againſt him. This writer ſpeaks 
thus of the Sack. Zara were Wau £60025 70s 
Toro Tois Kippeeiois, The excurſions of the Sace were like 
thoſe of the Cimmerians. In this deſcription the author refers 
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q to a prior circumſtance. Now the excurſions of the Cim- 
b merians were in the reign of Ardys, the ſon of Gyges, king 
9 '* Benjamin Tudelenſis. p. 56. 

| | i 

| '4 Herodotus. L. 1. c. 6. 15. 16. 
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of Lydia, long after the Trojan war, and ſtill farther removed 
from Abraham, and the ſuppoſed foundation of the Aſſyrian 
empire. And in proof of this being the author's meaning we 
find him afterwards more explicitly ſhewing, that theſe excur- 
ſions of the Sacz were as late as the empire of the Perſians. q 
The account is ſo particular, and preciſe, that I will lay it at q 
large before the reader. The inroads of the Sace were very 


— 9 

— 
— 
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like thoſe of the. Cimmerians, and Treres; ſome of them being 
made to a great diſtance, and others nearer home. For they 


not only got poſſeſſion of Media; but alſo ſeized upon the moſt 
eligible part of Armenia, which they called Sacaſene after their 
own name. They advanced as far as Cappadocia; eſpecially 
towards that part of it, which borders upon the Euxine ſea, and 
is called the region .of Pontus. Thus far all is right : but 
obſerve the ſequel. Here, as they were giving themſelves up 
to feaſting and jollity from the plunder, which they had taken, 
they were ſet upon in the night by ſome of the Perfian Satrape, 
and all cut off. Pezron therefore might well ſay, that the 
Sacz in the midſt of their exploits ſeem at once to have 
been annihilated, and their name extinct. Strabo tells us, 
that they were totally ruined : «gd avr2; HeẽH : the Per- 
frans cut them all off to a man. Hence we may ſee of what 
great overſights this learned man was guilty in the proſecu- 
tion of his ſcheme. Firſt, in ſuppoſing theſe Sacz to have 
been of as great antiquity as the Patriarchs, and antecedent 
to the foundation of Aſſyria, who were manifeſtly as late as 
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the reign of Cyrus. Secondly, in giving the character of 
univerſal conquerors to a ſet of banditti, who in one attack 
were extirpated. Laſtly, in attributing the moſt material 
circumſtances in the ancient hiſtory of Europe to a people, 
who were never there. Thus is this fairy viſion brought to 
an end. The hiſtory of the Titans, the achievements of Ac- 
mon, the empire of Jupiter, the part delegated to Tal-man, 
are quite effaced : and much labour and ingenuity has been 
expended to little purpoſe. In ſhort, the whole Celtic 
ſyſtem is ruined : for the Sacz, upon whom it depended, 
are ſtopped in their career, and no more heard of : and all 
this is manifeſt from the authorities, to which Pezron ap- 
peals. Such too frequently are the quotations made uſe of 
by people of an eager diſpoſition ; which, as they are intro- 
duced, anſwer but in part ; when examined, are totally re- 
pugnant. His reaſoning throughout is carried on by a chain, 
of which not one link is fairly connected. 

An ingenious writer, and antiquary of our own nation 
has followed the ſteps of Pezron, and added to his ſyſtem 
largely. He ſuppoſes, that all ſcience centered of old in 
Bactria, called“ Bochary, or the Land of Books; which 

Pezron 


'5 Strabo ſays, that according to ſome hiſtorians, it was Cyrus, who cut them off. 
L. II. p. 780. But it was probably an age later, when the Perſian empire was more 
eſtabliſhed, See the paſſage : Oi de, o. Kugos, *. r. A. See alſo Diodorus Sic. 
L. 2. p. 119. | 

* See the Hiſtory and Chronology of the Fabulous Ages, by Wiſe. p. 119. and 
note (1) in another treatiſe, he ſays : Pezron proves, that Uranus, Cælus, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, were no imaginary beings ; but the true names of Celtic emperors, who were more 
generally known by the name of Titans. Wiſe. Diſſertation on the Language, Learning, 
&c. of Europe. It appears, that Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter, were powerful princes ; 
ſovereigus over a vaſt empire, comprehending all Europe, and a great part of Aſia. Ibid. 

5 P+ 55 
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Pezron had ſuppoſed to. have been the principal place of re- 
fidence of his Sace. He accordingly tells us, that in theſe 
parts we muſt look for the origin of the Titans, Celts, and 
Scythz. We are likewiſe informed by another writer, that 
near Caſhemiſe and Thebet they ſpeak good Iriſh at this 
day. The learned Salmaſius alſo deduces every thing from 
Scythia. * Nulla fere Europæ gens nec Aſiæ, quin a ſepten- 
trione promanaverit, &c. Scythia igitur, quæ ad ſeptentrio- 
nem, omnes fere gentes evomuit. But what are we to 
underſtand by Scythia ? It is an unlimited, undefined term, 
under which Grecian ignorance ſheltered itſelf. Whatever 
was unknown northward was called Scythian. It is certain, 
that vaſt bodies of men have at times come from the north: 
though Salmaſrus carries his notions to a degree of extrava- 
gance. But giving his opinion a full ſcope, What has this 
to do with the language and learning of Europe; which by 
many are ſo uniformly deduced from the ſame quarter? It 
is notorious, that this vaſt track of country called ignorantly 
Scythia, was poſſeſſed by people effentially differing from 


one another. Timonax, a writer of great antiquity, took 


notice of fifty nations of Scythians. Mithridates had 


p. 55. Theſe writers were too modeſt in limiting Jupiter's empire, which they might 
as well have extended over all the earth; eſpecially as they might have quoted au- 
thority for it. Tay Au (pxs:) faciawswm Ts Tar ν w . Diodorus. L. 3. 
p. 194. 

'* See Parſons, in his treatiſe ſtyled Japhet. 

De Helleneſtica, p. 366. 

Tus Is Sxubices ebhyn error r T: court &vray page ev TEwTWw Weg Suubov, 
Scholia in Apollon. L. 4. v. 320. 
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twenty-two “ languages ſpoken within his territories, moſt 
of which were eſteemed Scythic. The people of Colchis at 
one time carried on a great trade; and variety of inland 
nations came down to their marts. According to Ti- 
moſthenes, they were not leſs than three hundred, which 
had each their particular“ language. And even afterwards, 
in the times of the Romans, it is ſaid, that they were ob- 
liged to keep up an hundred and thirty interpreters to carry 
on traffic. Yet we are apt to ſpeak of the Scythians collec- 
tively as of one family, and of one language, and this the 
Titanian or Celtic. The Titan language, lays Wile, was 
univerſal in Europe : the Titan language, the vehicle of all the 
knowledge, which dawned in Europe. —The Titans, maſters of 
all the knowledge derived from the ſons of Woah. And who 
theſe Titans were, he repeatedly ſhews, by ſaying, zhat they 
were the firſt civilizers of mankind, and Scythians, The true 
Scuthai, or Scythians, were undoubtedly a very learned and 
intelligent people : but their origin 1s not to be looked for 
in the north of Aſia, and the deſerts of Tartary. Their 
hiſtory was from another quarter, as I purpoſe to ſhew. 
How can we ſuppoſe one uniform language to have been 
propagated from a part of the world, where there was ſuch 


Mithridates duarum et viginti gentium Rex, totidem linguis jura dixit. Plin, 

IL. 7. c. 24. p. 387. See Aulus Gellius. L. 17. c. 17. There were twenty-ſix lan- 

guages among the Albani. Strabo. L. 11. p. 768. See alſo Socratis Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
L. 1. c. 19. p. 49. Bag ED ebyn NN, Ju οοον,jN popere YAWTT . 


* Plin. I. 5. c. 5. p. 303. Many of theſe were probably only dialects. Vet there 
muſt have been in ſome inſtances a real difference of language; and conſequently a 
diſtinction of people. | 

* P. 56. | 

variety ? 
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variety? And how could this language be ſo widely ex- 
tended, as to reach from Bactria to Thrace, and from thence 
to the extremities of Europe? What adds to the difficulty 
is, that all this was effected, if we may believe our author, 
ſix hundred years before Moſes. Then it was, that Jupiter 
ſubdued all Europe from Thracia to Gades. As to the 
learning ſuppoſed to be derived from theſe Scythians, it is 
certainly a groundleſs ſurmiſe. The greater part of theſe 
nations commonly ſtyled Scythic, were barbarous to the laſt 
degree. There are no monuments, nor writings, remain- 
ing, nor any upon record, which can afford us the leaſt idea 
of their being liberal, or learned. The Huns and Avares 
were of theſe parts; who-overran the empire in the fourth 
century: but their character had nothing in it favourable. 
They were ſo rude in feature and figure, and ſuch barba- 
rians that they were not thought ** human. It was a com- 
mon notion, that they were begotten by devils upon the 
bodies of ſome ſavage hags, who were found wild in the 
woods. Procopius ſays, that they neither had letters, nor 
would hear of them : ſo that their children had no inſtruc- 
tion. He calls them amyzoo: #04 aperirou ; quite deaf, 
and averſe to all ſcience. In ſhort, all the Tartarian nations 
of * old ſeem to have been remarkably rude, But it may be 

ſaid, that the people ſpoken of by Pezron and Wiſe were of 
Bactria and Margiana. They may place them as they 


** Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. p. 104. 
"* Procopius. Bell. Goth. L. 4. c. 3. L. 4. c. 19. | f 


** I fay of old: for there have in later times been ſome inſtances to the 
contrary. | bo 
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twenty-two “ languages ſpoken within his territories, moſt 
of which were eſteemed Scythic. The people of Colchis at 
one time carried on a great trade; and variety of inland 
nations came down to their marts. According to Ti- 
moſthenes, they were not leſs than three hundred, which 
had each their particular“ language. And even afterwards, 
in the times of the Romans, it is ſaid, that they were ob- 
liged to keep up an hundred and thirty interpreters to carry 
on traffic. Yet we are apt to ſpeak of the Scythians collec- 
tively as of one family, and of one language, and this the 
Titanian or Celtic. The Titan language, ſays Wile, was 
univerſal in Europe: the Titan language, the vehicle of all the 
knowledge, which dawned in Europe. —The Titans, maſters of 
all the knowledge derived from the ſons of Noah. And who 
theſe Titans were, he repeatedly ſhews, by ſaying, zhat they 
were the firſt civilizers of mankind, and Scythians, The true 
Scuthai, or Scythians, were undoubtedly a very learned and 
intelligent people: but their origin is not to be looked for 
in the north of Aſia, and the deſerts of Tartary. Their 
hiſtory was from another quarter, as I purpoſe to ſhew, 
How can we ſuppoſe one uniform language to have been 
propagated from a part of the world, where there was ſuch 


Mithridates duarum et viginti gentium Rex, totidem linguis jura dixit. Plin. 


I. 7. c. 24. p. 387. See Aulus Gellius. L. 17. c. 17. There were twenty-ſix lan- 


guages among the Albani. Strabo. L. 11. p. 768. See alſo Socratis Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
L. I. c. 19. p. 49. BatCagwy bvn W, du õYp⁰ er YAWTEHS. 


* Plin. I. 5. c. 5. p. 303. Many of theſe were probably only dialects. Yet there 


muſt have been in ſome inſtances a real difference of language; and conſequently a 
diſtinction of people. | 
. . 
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variety ? And how could this language be ſo widely ex- 
tended, as to reach from Bactria to Thrace, and from thence 
to the extremities of Europe? What adds to the difficulty 
is, that all this was effected, if we may believe our author, 
{fix hundred years before Moſes. Then it was, that Jupiter 
ſubdued all Europe from Thracia to Gades. As to the 
learning ſuppoſed to be derived from theſe Scythians, it is 
certainly a groundleſs ſurmiſe. The greater part of theſe 
nations commonly ſtyled Scythic, were barbarous to the laſt 
degree. There are no monuments, nor writings, remain- 
ing, nor any upon record, which can afford us the leaſt idea 
of their being liberal, or learned. The Huns and Avares 
were of theſe parts; who overran the empire in the fourth 
century : but their character had nothing 1n it favourable. 
They were ſo rude in feature and figure, and ſuch barba- 
rians that they were not thought ** human. It was a com- 
mon notion, that they were begotten by devils upon the 
bodies of ſome ſavage hags, who were found wild in the 
woods. Procopius ſays, that they neither had letters, nor 
would hear of them: ſo that their children had no inſtruc- 
tion. He calls them avyzoo: v apermThrau ; quite deaf, 
and averſe to all ſcience. In ſhort, all the Tartarian nations 


of * old ſeem to have been remarkably rude, But it may be 


ſaid, that the people ſpoken of by Pezron and Wiſe were of 
Bactria and Margiana. They may place them as they 


** Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. p. 104. 
** Procopius. Bell. Goth. L. 4. c. 3. L. 4. c. 19. 


** I ſay of old: for there have in later times been ſome inſtances to the 
contrary. by | 
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pleaſe: ſtill they are no other than the Sacæ Nomades; a 
Tartarian clan, who from Strabo appear to have been in a 
continual roving ſtate, till they were cut off. But after 
all, who in their ſenſes would think of looking for the Ti- 
tans among the Tartars, or deduce all ſcience from the 
wilds of Margiana? But if theſe countries had all the learn- 
ing, that ever Egypt or Greece boaſted, how was it tranſ- 
mitted to Europe? How could it be derived to us, when 
ſo many, and ſuch mighty, nations intervened? We have 
ſeen the plan adopted by Pezron; which was found defec- 
tive from the very authorities, to which he appealed: and 
Wiſe proceeds upon the ſame ſyſtem. Theſe were both in 


their time reſpectable perſons on account of their learning: 


but they have certainly lowered themſelves by giving into 
theſe idle reveries. What can be more fallacious than the 
notion adopted by *7 Wiſe, of the antiquity of the Scythians 
from the height of their ground? Mich height, he ſays, the 


Scythians urged in their diſpute with the Egyptians, as a chief 


argument of the antiquity of their nation: and the Egyptians, 
at leaf} other good judges, acquieſced in the proof. The notion 
was, according to Juſtin, from whom it is borrowed, that, 
as the earth was once overflowed, the higher grounds emerg- 
ed firſt, and conſequently were firſt inhabited. And that 
Scythia was the higher ground, they proved from this; 
| becauſe all the rivers of Scythia deſcended from the north 
to the ſouth, and ran towards Egypt. Porro Scythiam 
adeo editiorem omnibus terris eſſe, ut cuncta flumina ibi 


*7 Religion and Learning of Europe, p. g. 
* uta. L. . C3: 
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nata in Mæotim, tum deinde in Ponticum, et Ægyptium 
mare decurrant. What a ſtrange proof is this? and what 
an argument to be laid before the Egyptians? They lived 
upon the Nile; and from the ſame principles might draw 
a different concluſion. As their river ran in a contrary 
direction, from ſouth to north, they had the ſame reaſon to 
”” infiſt, that Upper Egypt, and Ethiopia were the higher 
grounds, and the more ancient countries. And they would 
be ſo far in the right, as the earth is certainly higher, as we 
advance towards the equator, than it is towards the poles. 
As to the Tanais running from north to ſouth, and ſo enter- 
ing the Palus Mzotis, and Pontus Euxinus ; it is well 
known, that there are many rivers upon the coaſt of the 
Black Sea, which run in various and contrary directions : 
conſequently different countries muſt be equally ſuperemi- 
nent, and have the fame title to be the moſt ancient; which 
is abſurd and a contradiction. The learned Pezron argues 
no better, when he tries to ſhew the ſimilitude, which ſub- 
ſiſted between the Sacz, and the ancient Gauls. He takes 
notice from Herodotus, that the Amyrgian Sacz wore 
breeches like the Gauls : and having obſerved, that they 
were an enterpriſing people, and given an account of their 
dreſs, and arms; he concludes by ſaying, Le may upon the 
whole find in theſe Gomarians of Margiana the language, 
arms, habit, with the reſtleſs and warlike ſpirit of our ancient 
Celtæ. Will any body take upon him to deny, that they came 
originally from this Afratic nation? Yet after all, I cannot 
aſſent; for I do not ſee the reſemblance: and the authority 
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The Egyptians did inſiſt upon it. See Diodorus. L. 1. p. 10. 
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upon which I proceed, is that of Herodotus, to whom he 
ſends me. This author takes notice both of the Bactrians, 
and the Sacæ. He ſays, that the Bactrians were archers, and 
uſed bows made of their country reed, or cane; and had 
ſhort darts. In other reſpects, they were accoutered like 
the Medes, who wore tiaras, tunics, and breeches, with a 
dagger at their girdle. The Sacz, or Amyrgians, had caps 
upon their heads, which terminated above in a point : they 
had alſo breeches. Their chief arms were bows and arrows 
with a dagger; alſo battle-axes, and ſagars. Let us now 
turn, and view the habiliments of the Celtæ; and ſee if any 
reſemblance ſubſiſted. Their chief weapons, according to 
Polybius, Livy, and Czfar, were a long dart, or framea ; 
and a long cutting ſword, but pointleſs : and they uſed an 
immenſe ſhield, which covered the whole body. They had 
helmets upon their heads, which were ornamented with the 
wings of a bird for a creſt; or elſe with the horns of ſome 
wild animal. To bows and arrows they were ſtrangers, or 
did but ſeldom uſe them. From hence we may lee, that they 
were in nothing ſimilar, but breeches and bravery : and 
of the former they were diveſted, when they fought ; for 
they went into battle naked. 

Great reſpect is certainly due to men of learning ; and a 
proper regard ſhould be paid to their memory. But they 


forfeit much of this eſteem, when they miſapply their ta- 


lents; and put themſelves to theſe ſhifts to ſupport an hy- 
potheſis. They may {mile at their reveries, and plume 
themſelves upon their ingenuity in finding out ſuch expe- 
dients: but no good can poſlibly ariſe from it; for the whole 

18 
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is a fallacy, and impoſition. And a perſon who gets out of 
his depth, and tries to ſave himſelf by ſuch feeble ſupports, 
is like an ideot drowning, without knowing his danger: who 
laughs, and plunges, and catches at every ftraw. What I 
have ſaid in reſpect to theſe two learned men, will, I hope, 
be an argument to all thoſe, who follow their ſyſtem. 
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SCYTHA, SCYTHIA, SCYTHISMUS, 
and HELLENISMUS; 


ALSO OF THE 
IONES and HELLENES of BABYLONIA; 


AND OF THE 


HELLENES of EGYPT. 


S we have been for ſo many ages amuſed with accounts 

of Scythia; and ſeveral learned moderns, taking ad- 
vantage of that obſcurity, in which its hiſtory is involved, 
have ſpoken of it in a moſt unwarrantable manner, and ex- 
tended it to an unlimited degree: it may not be unſatisfac- 
tory to inquire, what the country originally was ; and from 


whence it received its name. It is neceſſary firſt of all to 


take notice, that there were many regions, in different parts 
of the world ſo called. There was a province in Egypt, 
and another in Syria, ſtiled Scythia. There was alſo a Scy- 
thia in Aſia Minor, upon the Thermodon above Galatia, 


Ptolem. Geog. L. 4. c. 5. p. 12 1. 


* Sxubic, vrep Ta Taauriaer. Diod. Sic. L. 5. p. 302» 
where 
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where the Amazons were ſuppoſed to have reſided. The 
country about Colchis, and Iberia; alſo a great part of 
Thrace, and Mafia; and all the Tauric Cherſoneſus, were 
ſtyled Scythic. Laſtly, there was a country of this name 
tar in the eaſt, of which little notice has been hitherto taken. 
It was ſituated upon the great Indic Ocean; and conſiſted 
of a widely-extended region, called 3 Scythia Limyrica. 
But the Scythia ſpoken of by the ancient Greeks, and after 
them taken notice of by the Romans, conſiſted of thoſe 
countries, which lay upon the coaſt of the Euxine; and 
eſpecially of thoſe upon the north, and north-caftern parts 
of that ſea. In ſhort, it was the region of Colchis, and all 
that country at the foot of Mount Caucaſus, as well as that 
upon the Palus Mzotis, and the Boryſthenes, which was of. 
old eſteemed * Scythia. As the Greeks were ignorant of 
the part of the world, which lay beyond; or had a very 
imperfect knowledge of it; they often comprehended this 
too under the ſame denomination. Many however did not 
extend their ideas ſo far : but looked upon the coaſt above- 
ſpecified to have been the boundary northward of the habit- 


able 5 world. Hence we read of extremum Tanain, ultimam 
Scythiam, 


Arriani Periplus Maris Erythræi. 
+ The people were of Cuthite original; a part of that body which came from 


Egypt. AtiyvuTTIWY aTUKor E101 6: Sxulai” Six TeTo al MEAXVIX90XS RUTES ei. 
Azyegi. Schol. in Pindar. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. 
5 Aia de Koayis 
Tlovre x ai ans ETIXEXAETRI ETYATINOW. 


Apollon. Rhod. L. 2. v. 419. 
Extremum Tanaim ſi biberis, Lyce. Horat. L. 3. Od. 10. 


Xhoros peev £15 THABgov 10 uev wtdoy, 


Szubyy es 01j4a0y, a&aTY tis Egnpiorye ZEſch, Prometh. v. I. 
| Plato 
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Scythiam, and Kainlaa‚ ao eryaroera; Caucaſus the boundary 
of the world. And although, upon the return of the Greeks, 
who had followed the fortunes of Cyrus the younger, ſome 
inſight might be ſuppoſed to have been gained into thoſe 
parts; yet it amounted to little in the end: as no corre- 
ſpondence was kept up; and the navigation of the Boſporus 
was ſeldom attempted. Hence it happened, that, till the 
conqueſts of Lucullus and Pompeius Magnus, theſe coun- 
tries were to the north-eaſt the limits of geographical know- 
ledge: and even of theſe parts the accounts were very ob- 
ſcure and imperfect. Yet, however unknown they had lain 
for ages, there was a time, when the natives rendered them- 


ſelves very reſpectable. For they carried on an extenſive 


commerce; and were ſuperior in ſcience to all the nations 
in their neighbourhood. But this was long before the 
dawning of learning in Greece : even before the conſtitution 


of many principalities, into which the Hellenic ſtate was 


divided. They went under the name of Colchians, Iberians, 
Cimmerians, Hyperboreans, Alani. They got footing in 


Paphlagonia upon the Thermodon ; where they were called 


Amazonians, and Alazonians : alſo in Pieria, and Sithonia, 
near Mount Hæmus in Thrace. Theſe were properly Scy- 
thic nations : but the ancients, as I have before mentioned, 


often included under this name all that lay beyond them 2 


whatever was unknown, even from the Cronian and Atlantic 


Plato ſpeaks of earth being extended from Gades to the river Pharis. Phædon. 
p. 109. Herodotus was uncertain, where Europe terminated. L. 4. c. 45. 

Colchidem Græci, non Homericis ſolum temporibus, ſed pluribus etiam ſeculis 

poſt, orbis noſtri ad orientem terminum eſſe credebant. Voſſius de Idolatria, L. 1. 


E. 24. p. 177. | | 
Vol. III. U ſeas 
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ſeas one way, to Mount Tabis and the Corean ſea the other. 
* "ATUTOS ue de rug WET bIPpPBS KOs Ob WTRARLON TW EDI 
ovyyeapes Exviag xo K- Lxubas ekxohuv. The ancient 
writers of Greece uſed to include all the northern nations in 
general under the name of. Scythians. and. Celto-Scythians. In 
this they went too far : yet the Scythic nations were widely: 
extended, and to be met with on very different parts of the 
globe. As they are repreſented of the higheſt antiquity, 
and of great power; and as they are faid to have ſubdued; 
mighty kingdoms ; and to have claimed precedency. even of 
the Egyptians : it will be worth our while to enquire into 
the hiſtory of this wonderful people; and to ſift out the 
truth, if poſſibly it may be attained. Let us then try. to in- 
veſtigate the origin of the people denominated Scythians, 
and explain the purport of their name. The ſolution of this 
intricate: problem will prove of the higheſt importance ; as. 
we ſhall thereby be able to clear up many. dark circumſtances. 


in antiquity : and it will ſerve for the baſis of the ſyſtem, 


ypon which I proceed. To me then it appears very mani- 
feſt, that what was termed: by the Greeks Lxuba, Exubie 
Exv014a, was originally Cutha, Cuthia, Cuthica; and related 
to the family of Chus. He was called by the Babylonians. 
and Chaldeans Cuth; and his poſterity Cuthites and: Cuthe- 
ans. The countries. where they at. times ” ſettled, were 


uniformly. denominated from them. But what was. pro- 


perly ſtyled Cutha, the Greeks expreſſed with a * figma 


prefixed : 
:: * Grab Lc ih Do 734 
? Culiſtan in, Perſis was called Cutha, or the land of Cuth. See Joſeph. Antiq. 
L. 9. c. 14. p· 307. | 
3 So Tan was by the Latines rendered Sylva; rr, ſeptem; #p7Tw, ſerpo ; and 
from 
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prefixed: which, however trifling it may appear, has been 
attended with fatal conſequences. Whence this mode of 
exprefizon aroſe is uncertain: it has univerſally obtained: 
and has very much confounded the hiſtory of ancient times, 
and of this people in particular. In ſhort, the miſtake 
reaches in its conſequences much farther than we may at 
firſt apprehend : and being once detected, will be the means 
of explaining many difficulties, which cannot otherwiſe be 
ſolved : and a wonderful light will be thrown on the re- 
moter parts of hiſtory. 

As the Seythic colonies were e widely diſperſed, I will take 
them in their turns, and ſhew that they were all of them 
Cuthic : that the people upon the Indus were of the ſame 
origin as thoſe upon the Phaſis and Thermodon : and that 
the natives of Bztica in Iberia were related to both. That 
the Bœotians and Athenians were in great meaſure Cuthian, 
I have endeavoured already to prove: and what I term Cu- 
thian, was by them undoubtedly ſtyled Scythian. Hence 
Anacharhs the Hyperborean plainly maintained that the 
Athenians were apparently Scythic : which national charac- 
teriſtic he muſt have obſerved in their language and man- 


from s, & cs of Greece was formed ſal, and falum. The river Indus was often 
called Sindus. Indus ab incolis Sindus appellatur. Plin. N. H. L. 6. p. 319. 
Ur of Chaldea was ſtyled Sur, Zoup: and it is ſo rendered by Syncellus. Ev woe 
To Xanrduwr, ev Tcup Ty At. p. 95. The Elli, thoſe prieſts of the ſun at Do- 
dona, were called Selli. The Alpes Cottiæ are by Procopius ſtyled Zx87iai, De 
Bello Goth. L. 2. p. 457. And Lycophron, ſpeaking of the Alps in Rr. inſtead 
of Adr opn, calls them Tæ A, Salpia. 
| Kai Tæ e BE oxOnow waywr. V. 1361. 
This letter is uſed by the Welſh as an aſpirate: and has undoubtedly been intro- 


duced by many nations for the ſame purpoſe. 
U 2 ners. 
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ners. * Eu de, ©17w 6 Avayagois, Tere EMA; ohvbigart. 
In all other countries, where this people ſettled, a like ſimi- 
litude will be found in their rites and cuſtoms ; and a great 
correſpondence in their original hiſtory: and all this attended 
with a manifeſt analogy in the names of perſons and places; 
and in the language of each nation, as far as we can arrive. 
It may be ſaid, if by Lxvbia, Scythia, we are to underſtand 
Cuthia, and by Cuba, Cuthai or Cutheans, the ſame ſhould 
obtain in all hiſtories of this people: for the like miſtake 
would be obſervable in the accounts tranſmitted in the ac- 
counts of Chaldea, and Babylonia, whence this people firſt 
came; as well as in thoſe of Egypt, where they for a long 
time rehded. And, upon enquiry, we {hall find this to have 
been the caſe. Chus was by the Babylonians ſtyled Cuth; and 
the country of his poſterity Cutha. His ſons were the farft 
rebels upon record. The building of the Tower called Ba- 
bel is ſuppoſed to have been effected under their direction: 
tor Babel was the place of habitation, where their imperious 
prince Nimrod, who was called Alorus and Orion, reſided. 
'® The beginning of his kingdom, we are told by Moſes, was 
Babel. In conſequence of this it may be urged, that if rhe 
Cutheans of Colchis or Greece are ſtyled tub, the ſame name 
ſhould be ſometimes found attributed to thoſe of Babylonia and 
Chaldea. It is no more than we ought to expect : and we 
{hall find that the natives of theſe countries are expreſſly fo 
called. Epiphanius, who has tranſmitted to us a moſt cu- 
rious epitome of the whole Scythic hiſtory, gives them this 
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o Clem. Alexandr. Strom. L. 1. p. 354. 
0 Gencſ. c. 10. v. 10. 


very 
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very appellation. Axo de T8 #Muaros Ts Te; Evewnny eig 
Acid KEKALKOTES £TWYono)nooa Wayreg KHOTH THY YC0V8 ETIKAN= 
ow EKYOAI* xricuos ds Thy Tlvgyoroiiay, Ku OWOGOpBTL THY 
BabvAwva. Thoſe nations, which reach ſouthward from that 
part of the world, where the two great continents of E urope 
and Afra incline to each other, and are connected, were univer- 
ſally fiyled * Scythe, according to an appellation of long ftand- 
ing. Theſe were of that family, who of old erected the great 
tower (called Babel), and who built the city Babylon. This is 
the plain purport of the hiſtory: from whence we learn ex- 
preſſly, that the Scythians were the Cuthians, and came 
from Babylonia. The works, in which they were engaged; 
and the perſon, from whom they were denominated; in 
ſhort, the whole of their hiſtory paſt all controverſy prove 
it. They were the ſame as the Chaldaic Ionim under a 


different name. Ives ds TeTw agynyou Vt ͤlezu, ws d 


angles Exe Y, aro Ts Ira, £v0g avdeog Tw Tor Tlvgyor 
01X000pLnTETWY, OTE Wi YAWTTU Oefpectd noe Twv arlewnuy. 


The Tones were the leaders of this people according to the beſt 


information. They were deſcendants of one Jon or Tonah, 
who was concerned in the building of the tower, when the lan- 
guage of mankind was confounded. Thus we may obſerve 
what light the hiſtories of different nations, if duly com- 


Epiphanius adverſus Hæreſ. L. 1. p. 6. 
The author ſuppoſes, that all mankind were occupied in the building of the 


tower; and hence ſeems to think, that all families were Scythic. But this is a great 


miſtake. The Cuthites were the people principally engaged in that work; arul 
they are the family, who are alluded to under the name of ans, It was a parti- 


cular and national appellation ; and could nat be appropriated to all mankind. 
'* Chron, Paſchale. p. 49. Euſebii Chron. p. 7. 


pared, 


** 
| j 
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pared, reflect upon each other. Like evidence may be ob- 
tained from other parts of Epiphanius: where it is manifeſt 
that the term Scuthic 4s a miſnomer for -Cuthic. In de- 
{cribing the firſt ages of the world, he tells us, that, to the 
time of Serug, the ſeventh from Noah, there continued a 
Scythian ſucceſſion; and that the Scythian name was pre- 
valent. Eus T8Ts (Zeevy) eue Exv0uy Tis 012001 #81 E71- 


Ano: meaning, that this period was eſteemed the Scythian 


age. The ſame piece of hiſtory is to be found in Euſebius, 
and other writers; ſome of whom were prior to '* Epipha- 
nius. Now I think it cannot be doubted, but that in the 
original hiſtory, whence this was taken, it was Kubin Tic di- 
agoyy a Cuthic ſucceſſion ; u Kubitn £TWAnT1K, and it was the 
Cuthic name, by which that period was marked. Euv0opos, 
ſays this author in another place, «70 T8 KiT&zAvTpe XY fLTB 
Ilveys : from the deluge to the erecting of the tower Scuthiſm 
prevailed, This notation is perhaps carried too far back : 
but the meaning 1s plain ; and what he alludes to, is cer- 


tainly Cuthiſmus, Kubiouos. The purport of the paſlage 


teaches, that from the time of the deluge to the conſtruction 
of the tower was eſteemed the Cuthic age. It was for the 
moſt part a period of uſurpation and tyranny under the ſons 
of Chus, which was in a great degree put a ftop to at the 
diſperſion : at leaſt the intention of keeping mankind toge- 
ther, and conſtituting one great empire was prevented : for 
this ſeems to have been the deſign of the Cuthians and their 


leader. 


Epiphanius adv. Hæreſ. L. 1. p. 8. alſo L. 1. p. 9. See alſo his n. ad 
Achaium et Paulum. p. 8. 9. 
:* Euſebii Chronicon. p. 13. 
10 „ Some 
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Some of the ancient fathers, from terms ill underſtood; 
divided the firſt ages into three or more epochas; and have 
diſtinguiſhed them by as many characteriſtics: By2bugiopus, 
Barbariſmus, which is ſuppoſed to have preceded the flood: 
Lubie, Scuthiſmus, of which I have been fpeaking : and 
„ E ]ẽ’i, Helleniſmus, or the Grecian period. This 
laſt muſt appear as extraordinary as any. For how was it 
poſſible for an Hellenic æra to have exiſted before the name 
of Hellas was known, or the nation in being? This aroſe, 
like the preceding, from a miſtake in terms, the word being 
warped from its original purport and. direction. The Cu- 
ſcans or Cuthites were the firſt apoſtates from the truth: of 
which defection. I have before taken notice. They intro- 
duced the worſhip of the ſun, that great fountain. of light ; 
and paid the like reverence to the ſtars, and all the hoſt of 
heaven. They looked upon them as fountains, from whence 
were derived to men the moſt ſalutary emanations. This 
worſhip was ſtyled the fountain worthip. The Grecians, 
juſt as they ſtyled the Bay of Fountains. on the Red Sea El- 
anites from El Ain, might have called: als characteriſtic of 


1 Al Ss Twr 1 e S WAI? anreges TE v, WpIHP!T OY; Het Ogg a, £0 auTat, Bace 


Ca pig hs Daene EAA ops, [-dzio pu. Chron. Paſchale. p. 23. This author makes 
3: arbariſmus precede the deluge: Soythiſmus comes after. KT SIMON aTo Twv 
Nag TE Nog jAfTH-TOv. KAT IXAUTHRSD Cops T1s TE& [lupye o opus Xu Bere 
X26 METH Tov xgoron THz TH [Tuays cxoloprs £7 oAiyoss ETECT, THT £510 ts Pa 

d 01) be Je EAAmiouss *. T. N. Chron, Paſch. P. 49. 


7 Aro 1s Te Te pb £95 22 ASzuaw X&t evo, "PAAnrio urs. Epiphan. L. 1. 
p. 9. Tes, cc W207 05 „ SCA 78 EXAmious. Euſeb. Chron. p. 13. In like 


manner, a fourth hereſy is ſuppoſed to have ariſen, ſty led Judaiſmus, before the 


time of either Jeus or Iſraelites. 
Concerning fountain worſhip, or deriyative virtues, ſee: Pſellus and: Jambli- 
chus; and Stanley upon the Chaldaic Religion. El-ain, Solis fons; the fountain 


of the ſun. 
the 
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the times EXanopos, Elaniſmus. But ſuch a change would 
not ſatisfy them. They made ſome farther alteration ;- and 
rendered it according to the Ionic dialect EXAmoues, Hel- 
leniſmus with an aſpirate; and made it by theſe means re- 
late to their own country. One of the titles of the Cuſean 
ſhepherds, who came into Egypt, was taken ſrom this wor- 
ſhip, and derived from El Ain, the fountain of light, which 
they worſhiped. But the Greeks expreſſed this after the 
ſame manner as the above : whence they are by many wri- 
ters ſtyled *? Tlojueves Eames, Hellenic or Grecian ſhepherds. 
They were truly El-Anes, and by race Cuthites. Many of 
them ſettled in Armenia, and at Colchis, and alſo upon the 
Palus Mzotis. They are taken notice of under this name by 
* Claudian : 


— patriamque bibens Mzotida Alanus. 


Procopius mentions, that all the nations about Caucaſus, 
which we know to have been Cuthites, as far as the Portæ 
Caucaſeæ, were comprehended under the name of Alani. 
Some have thought, that this diſtinction of times, taken 
notice of by the eccleſiaſtical writers, was owing to ſome 
expreſſions of St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſians. 
„ Ons r E EAA, xa ISdανο Ween ui axcobugin' 
Bagbagos, Txubns dus, be RNA T% Ware, Ka. EV 


'9 Exxaiexaty Jduvepur, Toes EAA, Syncellus. p. 61. 
In Rufin. L. 1. v. 312. 


*' Tavry ds 11 Ng ν, n ec ops Te Kavxao aypt es Tas Kagwias xaraTea tl 
, AAA £801. Procop. Goth. Hiſt. L. 4. c. 3. p. 570. This comprehends 
all the country of Iberia, Colchis and Circaſſia. 


* Coloſſ. c. 3. v. 11. 
Ta 
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W904 Ngo. Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cifion nor uncircumciſion; Barbarian, Scythian ; bond nor free; 
but Chrift is all and in all, The Apoſtle plainly alludes to j 
thoſe invidious diſtinctions, which ſubſiſted among men; but ; 
what the fathers mention, concerns the diviſion of times, 4 
and the characters, by which different epochas were diſtin- 
ouiſhed. Some writers however have gone farther, and from 
the words of St. Paul have added Judaiſmus; introducing it 
in the firſt ages, to which it could not poſſibly belong. For 
how could Judaiſm ſubſiſt, before there was either Jew or 
Iſraelite? In ſhort, they have brought in ſucceſſion, and at 
different eras, what the Apoſtle ſpeaks of as ſubſiſting 
together at the ſame time; even in the age wherein he 
lived, | 
Helleniſmus however, which led the-way to theſe diſtinc- 
tions, was of ancient date. The firſt innovation in religion 
was called by this name: which had no relation to Greece; 
being far prior to Hellas, and to the people denominated 
from it. Though it began among the Cuthites in Chaldea ; 
yet it is thought to have ariſen from ſome of the family of 
Shem, who reſided among that people. Epiphanius accord- 
ingly tells us, that Ragem, or Ragan, had for his ſon Seruch, 
when idolatry and Helleniſmus firſt began among men. Pa- 
Yap yea Toy Te, Au negato erg allewnes N EIdWNoAATEEA. 
re, #024 E, νE⅛. By this we are only informed, that 
idolatry and Helleniſmus began in the days of Seruch : but 
Euſebius and other writers mention, that he was the author 
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of this apoſtaſy. Zeezy, 0545 TewT0; negaro T8 EMmous, 
Seruch was the firſt, who introduced #he falſe worſhip, called 
Helleniſmus. Some attribute alſo to him the introduction of 
images: but moſt give this innovation to his grandſon 
Terah. Naywe de yea To! Onppa, evrevbes yeyorev d 
arToTARTIA—OIC v Ts Qapps re. Macbor begat Tharah: 


and in his time were introduced images for worſhip, which were 


firſt framed by his art. 
It is obſervable, that Johannes Antiochenus ſtyles the peo- 
ple of Midian Hellenes: and ſpeaking of Moſes, who married 


the daughter of Jethro, the Cuthite, the chief prieſt of 


Midian, he repreſents the woman, Tyy Juyarzean Ioboe T8 
ag Yieeews Twy EAMAnw, as the daughter of Father, the high- 
prieſt of the Hellenes, This is not ſo culpable as I have 


ſometimes thought it. It is to be obſerved, that the people 


of Midian lived upon the upper and eaſtern receſs of the 
Red Sea; where was a city called El Ain, the Elana 
of Ptolemy, and Ailane of Joſephus, It happens, that 
there are in the oppoſite receſs fountains, which retain the 


Euſebii Chron. p. 13. See Chron. Paſchale, and Syncellus. p. 94. 95. Some 
ſuppoſe this innovation to have been introduced about the death of 2Peleg. Em: vn 
T2 ®xAEX TEAEUTIV ETH TAIT YHAIR, ebe apy mn TWV EA Qty AajuC are ct 
orouata, Cedrenus. p. 15. 

Tes x ds pwr nog 0 ono ha YAUTTHUS ,, yd wv &T0Y 9005 TE 
Nez Ts Je. Conſtant. Manaſſes. p. 21. 

Epiphanius. L. 1. p. 7. 

27 Exodus. c. 2. v. 16. 


P. 76. 77. 


29 "Hs EAava xaTe Huy un TB ]’ ]́ͥ . Ptolem. L. g. c. 17. P. 162. 


Ou wozpw Airavys wonews, Joſeph. Ant. I. 8. c. 2. p. 437. 
Al wot Arnakias. Steph. Byzant. Awmas. Procop. Perſica. L. 1. c. 19. 
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name of El Ain at this day: and they are likewiſe called by 
the Arabs Ain Moſh, or the fountains of Moſes. Hence 
each bay has been at times called Sinus Elanites; which 
has cauſed ſome confuſion in the accounts given of theſe 
parts. The nether receſs had certainly its name from 
the celebrated fountains of Moſes, which ran into it: 
but the bay on the other fide was denominated from the 
people, who there * ſettled. They were Cuthites, of the 
ſame race as the Ionim and Hellenes of Babylonia, from 
which country they came. They built the city Elana; and 
were called Hellenes, from the great luminary, which they 
worſhiped ; and to which their city was ſacred. In the 
days of Moſes the whole world ſeems to have been infected 
with the rites of the Zabians: and Jethro the Cuthite was 
probably high-prieſt of this order, whole daughter Moſes 
married. The very firſt idolatry conſiſted in worſhiping 
the luminary El Ain; which worſhip was accordingly ſtyled 
Helleniſmus. El Ain ſignifies Sol Fons, the fountain of light : 
and Ulpian upon Demoſthenes ſeems to have had ſome in- 
timation of this etymology ; for he explains the term 
£\A1VIKwtTatro by * xabaguwraro) and æh u,, i, ſomething 
very pure and clear, like a fountain. Heſychius alſo intimates, 
that the name related to the“ fountain of day; and in a 
ſecondary ſenſe to the fountain of wiſdom. 'EAAnves, 04 aro 


The bay is now called Bahhr al Akaba. Sce Deſcription d'Arabie par Mon. 
Niebuhr. 1773. p. 345. | | 

The people ſtill retain their primitive name Ellanes. Dr. Pocock expreſſes it 
Allauni. The Arabs about Acaba are called Allauni, Pocock's Egypt. p. 138. 

Exodus. c. 2. v. 16. Numbers. c. 12. v. 1. 

* 

Ein, n Te 1A avyn. Heſych. 

3 T8 
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T2 Gios T8 E 1 pon, nor Topor. The people flyled 
Hellenes are the deſcendants of Hellen, the ſon of Zeuth : and 
by this title are denoted people of intelligent and enlightened 
minds. Hellen was the ſame as Ion; the ſame alſo as He- 
lius, Oſiris, and Apollo: by which titles was fignified the 
Deity of light and of ſcience. 

From Babylonia the Hellenes came into Egypt; and were 
the ſame as the Auritæ, thoſe Cuthite ſhepherds, who ſo 
long held that country in ſubjection. Hence we read of 
55 IIoαeeñũ EM, and * Bacikzss ExAres, Hellenic fhep- 
herds, and Hellenic princes, who reigned in the infancy of 
that nation. They were what I term collectively Amonians; 
being the deſcendants of Ham, who by the Gentile writers 
was reputed the firſt-born of Deucalion, or Noah. “ P'iyoy= 


r 0s e Iv S Agvuanimwn woes, EAA me WewTog, OY e 


Alog £1191 EVENT! AEY801 —JUY ATE ds TlewToyeveia., Hellen 
was the firſi-born of Deucalion by Pyrrha : though ſome make 
him the ſon of Zeuth, or Dios. — There was alſo a daughter 
Protogeneia; ſo named from being the firſt-born of women. 
He was alſo ſaid to have been the ſon of Prometheus: bur 
in this there is no inconſiſtency ; for they were all titles of 
the ſame perſonage, whoſe fon was Ham, repreſented both 


Africanus apud Syncellum. p. 61. 
3% Syncellus. ibid. 


77 Apollodorus. I. 1. p. 20. 
Aro EAAnnes Te AtuxaAuwres FAAmes. Syncellus. p. 157. FAnar, tv 0 Atos 


EA exTioer, Dicæarchus. Geog. Gr. Vol. p. 22. Strabo. L. 8. p. 587. EY 
Ts Awxanwr, Thucyd. L. 1. c. 3. Ieopnbews xa Tlugges EAA. Schol. in 
Apollon. L. 3. v. 1086. Strabo mentions the tomb of Hellen; Taper Ts EAAuros 
Ts A εμιαονj“¹)is vis, x Tlupzs. L. 9. p. 660, 
* , Sol. 
10 | 238 
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as Hellen, and Helius. The Cuthite Hellenes, who came 
into Egypt, introduced their arts and learning; by which 
that country was benefited greatly. Hence the learning of 
Egypt was ſtyled Hellenic from the Hellenic ſhepherds: 
and the ancient theology of the country was ſaid to have 
been deſcribed in the“ Hellenic character and language. 
This had no relation to the Hellenes of Greece; being, as I 
have before obſerved, far prior to that nation. The Gre- 
cians, it is true, were both Ionim and Hellenes; but by a 
long deſcent, being the poſterity of the people here ſpoken 
of. This theology was ſaid to have been derived from 
Agathodæmon, that benign deity, the benefactor of all 
mankind. He was ſuppoſed to have had a renewal of life; 
and on that account was repreſented under the figure of a 
ſerpent crowned with the lotus, and ſtyled * Noe Agatho- 
demon. The Grecians ſuppoſed, that by the Hellenic 
tongue was meant the language of Greece; and that the 
Hellenic characters were the letters of their own country, 
But theſe writings were in reality {ſculptures of great anti- 


quity: and the language was the Cuthite, ſtyled by“ Ma- 


nethon the ſacred language of Egypt. 


Manethon apud Euſcb. Chron. p. 6. 

. ® Syncellus. p. 40. The hiſtory was ſuppoſed to have been by him tranſlated 
eſter the deluge, ue Tov XaTAKAUT 10! £X. TH; lepæs NAAERTE e Thy EAAprnde gau, 
From the ſacred language into the Hellenic: by which mult be meant the ancient 
Chaldaic, | 

The name Noe the Greeks tranſpoſed, and expreſſed it Nzo AY at 
See Vol. II. p. 336. Plate VI. where the Patriarch 1s deſcribed under the ſymbol of 
a ſerpent, with the emblems of plenty and peace. Agathodzmon was the ſame as 
Cneph. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. L. I. c. 10: p. 41. 

Joſeph. contra Apion. L. 1. p. 445. 


Philo 
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Philo Judzus, not being appriſed of this, has been guilty 
of a great miſtake in his Life of Moſes. For mentioning how 
that great perſonage had been inſtructed in his youth; and 
that he was ſkilled in all the learning of Egypt, in numbers, 
geography, and hieroglyphics; he adds, that the reft of the 


circle of ſciences he learned of the Hellenes, or Grecians : 


„ Thy q GAAYY EY KUZALIOV 24910 EM,, £9102oKov : as if the 
circle of ſciences had been eſtabliſhed, and the Greeks were 
adepts in philoſophy, fo early as the time of Moſes. The 
Hellenes, who were ſuppoſed to have inſtructed the Patri- 
arch, were undoubtedly an order of prieſts in Egypt: which 
order had been inftituted before the name of Hellas, or the 
Helladians, had been heard of. Stephanus mentions from 
Ariſtagoras, a place called Hellenicon (EAA) at Mem- 
phis ; and ſays, that the perſons, who reſided there, were 
ſtyled “ Helleno-Memphitæ. Clemens Alexandrinus has 
tranſmitted the ſame account concerning Moſes, as has been 
given above by Philo. * Tyy de ann eyzvuor Toaideiay 
"EAAne; £91dartor £& AryotTw, Ws av acininoy aid. The 
Hellenes educated him in Egypt as a princely child; and in- 
ftrufed him in the whole circle of ſciences. Theſe writers have 
certainly miſtaken the hiſtory, from whence they borrowed. 
It did not relate to Greece, but to the Hellenes of Egypt; 
thoſe Helleno-Memphitæ of Stephanus and Ariſtagoras. 
When Clemens therefore tells us concerning Moſes, Ol EA- 
Anves sdidE & Aryvatw, The Hellenes taught him in Egypt: 


In Vita Moſis, V. 2. p. 84. 

21 EAAmzor *. Ragizor Toro £9 MeupTt, ap wy EMAnroutupirai xa Kafomem- 
Ta, ws Apipayas Steph, Byzant, 

Strom. L. 1. p. 413. 


9 it 
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it ſhould be rendered, 'O; EMAns; & Ae £019okov, the 
Hellenes of Egypt taught him : for ſuch, we may be aſſured, 
was the purport of the original, and true hiſtory. And this 
may be proved by the account given of Oſiris; of whom it 
is ſaid, that after his travels over the earth, he inſtituted re- 
ligious rites, and founded ſchools of eloquence in Egypt. Of 


| theſe he made Hermes profeſſor, who inſtructed the © Helle 
nes in that ſcience, This was many ages before the ſuppoſed 


arrival of Danaus, or of Cadmus, in Greece : conſequently 
theſe Hellenes could have no relation to that country. They 
were undoubtedly an order of prieſts; the fame as are ſaid 
to have inſtructed Moſes. The hiſtory was certainly true, 
though the perſons have been miſtaken. Zoroaſter is by Ebn 
Batrick ſtyled Iuna-Hellen ; and faid to have been the au- 
thor of the Zabian worſhip, which commenced about the 
time that the tower of Babel was erected. *” Autumant au- 
tem nonnulli, primum religionis Sabiorum auctorem fuiſſe 
Græcum (Hellenem) quendam nomine Innam. —Fertur etiam 
illum, qui primus Sabiorum religionem inſtituit, ex eorum 


numero fuiſſe, qui turri Babelis extruendæ adfuerunt. Ac- 
cording to Dicæarchus, the great Seſoſtris was a favourer of 


Helleniſm. 


From what has been ſaid, it appears plainly, that the 


Hellenes and Iones were the ſame people under different ap- 

pellations. They were the deſcendants of Hellen and Ton, 

two names of the ſame perſonage; among whole ſons idolatry 

firſt began in the region of Babylonia. He was ſtyled Ion, 
% Kai tes ExAnvas SiS afar T Ta eps T1 Eppuireiczr. Diodorus. L. 1. p. 15. 
# Vol. 1. p. 63. from the Latin verſion. 


* Ka: EM en Tec Yw01d't PEVEANXEYGL, Schol. in Apollon. L. 4. v. 273. 
Ionan, 
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Tonan, Ionichus; and was ſuppoſed to have been the author 
of magic. From him the Babylonians had the name of Ionim, 
as well as of Hellenes : for theſe terms were uſed as in ſome 
degree ſynonimous. Hence when the ſacred writer men- 
tions people's flying from the weapons of the“ Ionim, or 
Babylonians, it is very truly rendered by the Seventy from 
the Hellenic fword : * Avagwps!, ad avazee\Vwle! Weg TOY 
Ao) H eg THY Wr gIdα Hu, ATO WErwTs ,, EA- 
ue. Ariſe, and let us go again to our own people, and to 
the land of our nativity, from the HELLENic ſword. The like 
expreſſion is to be found in the ſame verſion, and of the fame 
prophet: *® Aro Teorwnrs payaras EMeôñ Exa50; £45 TOY 
A%0v QUT AF0gee\V801, A EKax0; Se THY INV QUTE QEYSETL, 
From the ſword of the HELLENEsS they ſhall turn every one to 
his own people, and they ſhall flee every one to his own land. In 
each inſtance the words in the original are he /word of mv, 
Jonah: by which are meant the Ionim or Babylonians. The 
ſame worſhip, of which the Hellenes are ſaid to have been 
the authors, is attributed to the Ionim, the ſons of Ionah. 


* Joys; de, 08 e rns Iss, Twy EMD agynyor YEYOOTES, ois 
Soc ον Weoreruorw, The Tonim, the reputed ſons of Tonah, who 
became the head of the Hellenes, introduced the adoration of 
images. They alſo introduced Zabaiſm, as is mentioned by 
the ſame 3 author; and worſhiped the celeſtial conſtellations. 
The perſon, from whom the Hellenes had their name, was 


„ MY IM, the fword of the Ionab. 


Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 16. . 
I bid. c. 30. v. 16. See Vol, II. p. 302. of this work. 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 13. 


53 Ioves res &T Ovpavoy Pw e SE uro. Ibid. See alſo Cedrenus. p. 46. 


Hellen 
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Hellen, the ſame as Cham, the ſon of Noah. 5 *EXAyv 10: 
Azvtanwvos, Hellen was the jon of the perſon who eſcaped the 
flood. The Iones were from the ſame perſonage, under a 
different title. 

Such was the firſt hereſy in the world, which was Aled 
Helleniſmus : and ſuch the Hellenes, by whom it was pro- 
pagated. They were diſſipated from Babylonia, and paſſed 
into Egypt; and betook themſelves to Syria, Rhodes, and 
Hellas; and many other countries. Many traces of them 
are to be found in Syria ; where particularly is to be ob- 
ſerved a city, which from them muſt have had its name. 
Stephanus, ſpeaking of places called Hellas, tells us, 
Egi #a% &AA1n Fog Engg Ko Eueins* To ebnrov E. 
There is alſo another city Hellas in Coile Syria. The Gentile 
derivative, or poſſeſſive, is Hellen. There were Hellenes at 
Rhodes; the ſame as the Heliadæ, of whom © Diodorus Si- 
culus makes mention. They ſeem to have been the firſt, 
who peopled that iſland. Thoſe Hellenes, who ſettled at 
Dodona, were the firſt of the name among the Helladians, 
and from them it became at laſt univerſal. They had alſo 
the name of Elli, and Selli, and were properly prieſts of the 
oracle, which they brought from Thebes in Egypt.“ EA- 
N "EAAnes, 0 EU Awdwn, xa 01 iseey EM (it ſhould be 
EN) Alos lego & Awdwwy. The Elli are the ſame as the 
Hellenes at Dodona : and the prieſts of the place have the ſame 


** Euſeb. Chron. p. 28. 


55 Tyy 's vnc Taurnv Tr xa&T&xty EAA. L. 4. p. 26. 

77 Heſych. Elli and Selli are terms of the ſame purport ; being derived from El 
and Sel, two names of the ſun. What the Grecians rendered Hellas would have been 
expreſſed more truly Hellan. 


Vol. III. Y | name. 
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name. Ellan is the name of the temple dedicated to Jupiter at 
Dodona. The like is faid by Ariſtotle and 9 Strabo. Of 
this people I ſhall ſay more, when I come to the Ionah-Hel- 
lenic colonies of Greece. | 


5" Meteorolog. L. 1. c. 14. p. 772. 
L. 7. p. 505. 


OF 


AGE of te CUT HIM. 


Have taken notice of the manner, in which the firſt ages 
of the world were diſtinguiſhed: and IJ have ſhewn, that 
Scythiſmus and Helleniſmus were miſtaken terms : that they 
were not the characteriſtics of times in ſucceſſion, as many 
of the learned fathers have ſuppoſed ; but related each to 
nearly one particular ſeaſon, the age of Chus; and to the 


worſhip introduced by his ſons. The Golden Age of the 


poets took its riſe from a miſtake of the ſame nature: which 
miſtake being once eſtabliſhed, a Silver, a Brazen, and an 
Iron Age were in conſequence of it added. What was termed 
Teyog Xevoeov and Xevoeor, ſhould have been expreſſed vos 
and Xvoe40y ; for it relates to the ſame æra, and hiſtory, as 
the terms beforementioned ; to the age of Chus, and to the 
domination of his ſons. It is deſcribed as a period of great 


happineſs: and the perſons, to whom that happineſs is 
2 attributed, 


—— — 
— — — 
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tributed, are celebrated as ſuperiour to the common race of 


men: and upon that account, after their death, they were 
advanced to be Deities. 


* Xevoeov ev WewTIoa vero [LECOT WY avlewnuy 
Adavato ou, Onvuria dupar £XoTEs* 
Oi de eri Keovs noa, OT envy Euoadineves. 
'N5s Ocoi d eCwov axndea S ex ormes, 
Noo ref TW 0YwY Ku olige 20s ri dE 
I'neag erm) ATA. 
AuTag er KEV TBT0 E105 Kata Yan , 
To d Aaupores £04 Atog peyans din H,“, 
ED, erixlonu, pvrares dyn avlewnus* 
"Ot p QUARTTETW T5 d, KL ONETMC. . 


The Immortals firſt a Golden race produced : 
Theſe liv'd, when Saturn held the realms of heaven; 
And paſs'd their time like Gods without a care. 
No toil they knew, nor felt ſolicitude; 
Not e'en th' infirmities of age 
| Soon as this race was ſunk beneath the grave; 
Jove rais'd them to be Dæmons of the air, 
Spirits benign, and guardians of mankind, 
Who ſternly right maintain, and ſorely puniſh wrong. 


We have in this ſhort account a juſt hiſtory of the riſe of 
idolatry, when deified men had firſt divine honours paid to 
them: and we may be affured of the family, in which it 
began. The ancients had a high notion of this Golden, or 


Heſiod. Egya xa: Hug. L. 1. v. 109. 
Cuſean 
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Cuſean age ; and always ſpeak of it with great deference, as 
a time of uncommon equity and happineſs. They indeed 
take into the account the æra of patriarchal government, 
when all the world was as yet one family, and under the 
mild rule of the head of mankind. Aratus ſays, that this 


was the ſeaſon, when Aſtræa, or Juſtice, appeared perſonally 
in the world. 


Toęę m, ogg eri your TeNo Xevoeioy spe gv. 
She ſtay' d, while yet the Race of Gold ſurvived, 


And he laments, that thoſe excellent perſons, who then 
flouriſhed, ſhould have been ſucceeded by a poſterity ſo de- 


generate and baſe. 


Oi Xevoeior Tlateges yevery £MTOTO 
XEleOTECN) 


What an unworthy and degenerate race 
Our Golden Sires bequeath'd? 


By this we find, that not only a particular age, but alſo per- 


ſons were ſtyled Xevozia, or Golden. Thoſe who came into 
Greece, and built the temple at Olympia, are repreſented as 
* Nevo , a Golden Race: by which is certainly meant 
Cuſoan or Cuſean. But however this people may have been 
celebrated, they were the firſt idolaters, who introduced a 


- plurality of Gods, and made other innovations in life. 


I Phenom. v. 113. 
* Ibid. v. 123. 


Pauſan. L. 5. p. 391. ply - 
N LULOTEG—— 
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5 Aibioes HH Js Oesgs ETHANTAY, Ko vOphOKG ENENTANTO. 
The Atbiopes, or Cuthites, were the firſt, who paid honours to 
more Gods than one, and who enacted laws. 

The Grecians by rendering what ſhould be Cuſean, Xevoeoy, 
Cruſean, have been led ſtill farther in characteriſing the 
times : and to this ſuppoſed Golden Age, which they have 
embelliſhed with many fictions, they have added an age of 
Silver, and of Braſs and of Iron. In the firſt of theſe periods 
the poet manifeſtly alludes to the longevity of perſons in the 
patriarchic age : for they did not, it ſeems, die at threeſcore 
and ten, but took more time even in advancing towards 


puberty. 


5 ANA EXCTOY flEV W ETER TIOER U“ xen 
Ergeper aTAAAWY MEYER VTIOG W e oi. 


In early times, for full an hundred years 
The foſtering mother with an anxious eye 


Cheriſh d at home the unweildy backward boy. 


He ſpeaks 8 of their being cut off in their prime: 
and whatever portion of life Nature might have allotted to 
them, they were abridged of it by their own folly, and in- 
juſtice ; for they were guilty of rapine and bloodſhed ; and 


in a continual ſtate of hoſtility. 


A 07%) Heneis, #08 ene ue LKONTO, 
TIzvgidov GwerHoy £71 Nοοον RAYE ENOVTES, © 


5 Steph. Byzantin. 
5 Hefiod, Eg. x Hye. L. 1. v. 130. 
” Ibid, v. 132. 


7 Agendas ; 
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Apęcdicig vbei V ararlanc 8x edvvarro 
ANN ATENEW. 


Soon to the term of blooming youth they came, 
But did not long ſurvive it : their ſhort life 
Was a fad ſcene of miſery, brought on 

By mutual acts of inſult. 


They were at the ſame time highly irreligious and great 
contemners of the Gods; and for that reaſon removed from 


all commerce with other beings. 


Tec ev ETETaH 
Zeus Keovidns exgons, YONwpuevog BYERG Ts 
Our £0198) arngers; OE, of ONuro £XB0w. 


This race Jove ſoon conſign'd to endleſs night; 
Vex'd, that due honours they ſhould dare refuſe 
To the great Gods, who high Olympus hold. 


Yet what is extraordinary, when they were through the an- 


ger of the offended Gods, ſwept away from the face of the 
earth, they were made ſubordinate Deities, and great reve- 
rence was ſhewed to them: Tiun #% Toiow n: Theſe 
too had their ſhare of honour. 

The third Age, ſtyled the Brazen, was like the former: 
only, to diverſify it a little, the poets ſuppoſed that there 
was now a more regular proceſs of war. They had now, it 


* Ibid, v. 147. | 
9 Tot per ebene, Maxaces Nyrrei XaAtoral, 
Aturrgor GAA EMTYS rium Qu TOLOW oονον v. 141. 


ſeems, 
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ſeems, brazen arms, and brazen houſes : and every imple- 
ment was of braſs. This race is ſaid to have been quite 
different from thoſe of the Silver Age; ** 8x agyveu 80ev d. 
Yet I cannot ſee wherein the difference conſiſted. The for- 
mer were guilty of violence and bloodſhed ; and flew one 
another ſo faſt, that they ſcarce attained the age of man- 
hood. The latter had the ſame love for- war; and fell 
in like manner by each other's hand; ſo that not one 
ſurvived. 


„ K Tot [ue NEKETTW Uo TPETEENTL OApLeNTES 
Buca eg £vewerra dope! xevees Aldao, 
Nw0{40t. 


This race engag'd in deadly feuds, and fell | 
Each by his brother's hand. They ſunk in fight, 


All to the ſhades of Erebus conſign'd, 
Their name forgotten. 


After theſe came another Age, by moſt poets called the 
Iron; but by Heſiod mentioned as the Heroic, or Age of 
Demigods ; and deſcribed as a time of great juſtice and 
'* piety. Yet theſe heroes, whoſe equity is ſo much ſpoken 
of, upon a nearer enquiry are found to be continually engaged 


f. Y * CT 8 8 =" _ 
—_ bs. odd ä 07 "—_ * 4 *. Lt "ras * 5 > c 0 
a ts , Phy * N T by | tern : = : x IM . 5 0 
„ ↄx7 . a ed ada. A ox ted ping, . „ 5 . r 
\ * 5 4 k þ 4 f F * 3 4 2 * 


1 Zevs Je Wr rarer E N οð Yyevos preporuy avlownuy 

XeAxeiov Woind , BY apyugy ve νẽũ . v. 143. 

See Aratus of the Golden Age, and of thoſe ſucceeding. Phænom. v. 108. Alſo 
Ovid. Metamorph. L. 1. v. 89. 


* Heſiod ſupra. v. 151. 


'* Aubis er' r em1 yon weve oTEDY 
Zeus KporiS'ns wane Irxauorepsy, xas apeioy. v. 156, 


Heſiod makes the Iron Age the fifth in ſucceſſion. 
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in wars and murders : and, like the ſpecimens exhibited of 
the former Apes, theſe are finally cut off by one another's 
hands, in acts of robbery and violence: ſome for purloining 
oxen ; others for ſtealing ſheep ; and many for carrying away 
the wives of their friends and neighbours. 


„ Ka Tg EV TAE; TE KAKOG, KO QUACTIG dun, 
Tas pv &p ETTATUNY Onbn, Kadwnidi Yan, 
QAgTE MAgIRMEISS WIAWY E’ OidiTodao' 

Tas de xai £ 1ETTW Vee EYE NUTUR FRARTTIG 
Es Teo ayayw EN ee nvKopuoe* 
Eu noi T85 e Nac. TsNog apperanune. 


In battle ſome were carried off; and fell 

At Thebes, renown'd for its ſeven tow'ring gates, 
The ſeat of Cadmus : here they ſternly ſtrove 
Againſt th' Oedipodæ for their flocks and herds. 
Some paſſed the ſeas, and ſought the Trojan ſhore : 
There joined in cruel conflict for the ſake 


Of Helen, peerleſs dame: till their ſad fate 
Sunk them to endleſs night. 


In like manner it is ſaid of the hero Cycnus, that he robbed 
people of their cattle, as they went to Delphi: whence he 
was called Kuxvog ens. He, like the“ reſt, was ſlain in 
hght, having raſhly encountered Hercules. Such was the 
end of theſe laudable banditti: of whom Jupiter, we are 


? Heſiod, Epy. xa Hyep. L. 1. v. 161. 
'* Hefiod, Agr Heard. V. 478. 


Vor. III. 2 told, 
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told, had ſo high an opinion, that after they had plundered 
and butchered one another, he ſent them to the Iſlands of 
the Bleſſed, to partake of perpetual felicity. 


Kd To fues vou8Tw, aun Yue! SN eg, 
Ev Maxagwy voor! Teas wirenvo Gad 
Oatio Hewes. 


Theſe, freed from grief and every mortal care, 
And wafted far to th' ocean's verge extreme, 
Rove uncontroul'd amid the Happy Iſles, 


Illuſtrious heroes. 


We have here ſeen four diviſions of times: in ſome of 
which the poet has endeavoured to make a diſtinction, 
though no material difference ſubſiſts. And as theſe times 
are ſuppoſed to be in ſucceſſion, he has brought the laſt pe- 
riod as low as the zra of Troy. The whole relates to a 
ſeries of hiſtory, very curious and intereſting ; but ruined, 
by being diverſified, and in a manner ſeparated from itſelf. 

From what has been ſaid we may perceive, that the Cru- 
ſean Age being ſubſtituted for the Cuſean, and being alſo 
ſtyled the æra of the“ Cuthim, was the cauſe of theſe after- 
diviſions being introduced; that each Age might be diſtin- 
guiſhed in gradation by ſome baſer metal. Had there been 
no miſtake about a Golden Age, we ſhould never have been 
treated with one of Silver; much leſs, with the ſubſequent of 
Braſs and Iron. The original hiſtory relates to the patri- 


Heſiod. Egy. xas Hype L. I. v. 170. 
Cuthim, cm, ſigniſied Gold and Golden, — 
archic 
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archic age, and to what the Greeks termed the Scuthic pe- 
riod, which ſucceeded : when the term of man's life was not 
yet abridged to its preſent ſtandard ; and when the love of 
rule, and acts of violence firſt diſplayed themſelves upon the 
earth. The Amonians, wherever they ſettled, carried theſe 
traditions with them: which were often added to the hiſtory 
of the country; ſo that the ſcene of action was changed. 
A colony, who ſtyled themſelves Saturnians, came to Italy; 
and greatly benefited the natives. But the ancients, who 
generally ſpeak collectively in the ſingular, and inſtead of 
Herculeans, introduce Hercules ; inſtead of the Cadmians, 
Cadmus ; ſuppoſe a fingle perſon, Saturn, to have betaken 


himſelf to this country. Virgil mentions the ſtory in this 


light : and ſpeaks of Saturn's ſettling there; and of the low 


ſtate of the natives upon his arrival, when he introduced an 
Age of Gold. 


* Hzc nemora indigenæ Fauni, Nymphæque tenebant, 
Genſque virùm truncis et duro robore nata; f 
Queis neque mos, neque cultus erat; nec jungere tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto: 

Sed rami, atque aſper victu venatus alebat. 


He then proceeds to ſhew, how this people were diſciplined 
and improved: all which, according to the uſual miſtake, 


he ſuppoſes to have been effected by one perſon, Saturn, in- 
ſtead of Saturnians. 


'7 It is ſaid.of Saturn alſo, that he built the ancient city Byblus in Syria. This was 
many ages before his ſuppoſed arrival in Italy. See Sanchoniatho in Euſeb. Prep. 
Evang. L. 1. c. 13. p. 37. The city was built by Saturnians. 

> Virg. Eneid. I. 8. v. 314. 
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Primus ab #thereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 


Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 

Is genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis, 
Compoſuit; legeſque dedit : Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, his quoniam latuiſſet tutus in oris. 
Aurea, quz perhibent, illo ſub rege fuerunt 
Szcula : fic placida populos in pace regebat. 
Deterior donec paulatim, ac decolor ætas, 

Et belli rabies, et amor ſucceſſit habendi. 


Lo! mighty prince, theſe venerable woods 

Of old were haunted by the ſylvan Gods, 

And ſavage tribes, a rugged race, who took 

Their birth primæval from the ſtubborn oak. 

No laws, no manners form'd the barbarous race: 

But wild the natives rov'd from place to place. 

Untaught, and rough, improvident of gain, 

They heap'd no wealth, nor turn'd the fruitful plain. 

Their food the ſavage fruits the foreſts yield ; 

Or hunted game, the fortune of the field: 

Till Saturn fled before victorious Jove, 

Driven down, and baniſh'd from the realms above. 

He by juſt laws embodied all the train, 

Who roam'd the hills; and drew them to the plain; 

There fix'd: and Latium call'd the new abode, 

Whoſe friendly ſhores conceal'd the latent God. 

Theſe realms in peace the monarch long controll'd, 

And bleſs'd the nations with an Age of Gold. 

Tranſlated by Pitt. 

9 Virg. . 8. v. 319. This 


* 
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This account is confuſed: yet we may diſcern in it a true 
hiſtory of the firſt ages; as may be obſerved likewiſe in He- 
ſiod. Both the poets, however the ſcene may be varied, al- 
lude to the happy times immediately after the deluge : when 
the great Patriarch had full power over his deſcendants; 
when equity prevailed without written law. 

Theſe traditions, as I have repeatedly taken notice, being 
adopted and prefixed to the hiſtories of the countries, where 
the Amonians ſettled, have introduced a Saturn in Auſonia ; 
and an Inachus and Phoroneus at Argos: and in conſequence 
of it, the deluge, to which the two latter were witneſſes, has 
been limited to the ſame place, and rendered a partial“ in- 
undation. But, in reality, theſe accounts relate to another 
climate, and to a far earlier age: to thoſe times, when, ac- 
cording to Hyginus, the firſt kingdom upon earth was 
conſtituted : and when one language only prevailed among 
the ſons of men. | 


Hs Js xata Ti EAAals, zaTe per Oopmrex Tov per Ivayou, o e741 Nyvye - 


#)vow9gs. Clem. Alexandr, Strom. L. 1. p. 379. 
Fab. 143. 
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C US HAN or ET HIOP IA; 


AND OF THE 


VARIOUS COLONIES, and DENOMINATIONS 
of the CUTHITES. 


E may, I think, be affured, that by the term Scuthai, 
Lxvbau, are to be underſtood Cuthai or Cutheans. It 
may therefore be proper to go to the fountain head, and to 
give an account of the original people; from whom ſo many 
of different denominations were derived. They were the 
ſons of Chus; who ſeized upon the region of Babylonia and 
Chaldea; and conſtituted the firſt kingdom upon earth. 
They were called by other nations Cuſhan : allo Xeoauy, 
Aęabes, Qęstrai, Egvbęaoi, Aubtones, Cuſeans, Arabians, Orei- 
te, Eruthreans, and Ethiopians : but among themſelves 
their general patronymic was Cuth; and their country Cu- 
tha. I ſhall take notice of them in their ſeveral migrations 
under each of theſe appellations. They were an ingenious 
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and knowing people, as I have before obſerved; and at the 
ſame time very prolific. They combined with others of the 
ine of Ham; and were enabled very early to carry on an 
extenſive commerce, and to found many colonies ; ſo that 
they are to be traced in the moſt remote parts of the earth. 
Theſe ſettlements have been enumerated by Euſebius, Syn- 
eellus, and other writers; as far as they could be diſcovered. 
Nor muſt we wonder if they appear ſo numerous, and fo 
widely extended, as it is perfectly conſonant to their original 
hiſtory. For we are informed by * Moſes, when he enume- 
rates the principal perſons, by whom the earth was peopled, 
that Ham had * thirty and one immediate deſcendants, all of 
them heads of families, when Shem had but twenty-ſix; and 
fourteen only are attributed to Japhet. A large body of 
this people invaded Egypt, when as yet it was in its infant 
ſtate, made up of little independent diſtricts, artleſs and un- 
formed, without any rule or polity. They ſeized the whole 
country, and held it for ſome ages in ſubjection, and from 
their arrival the hiſtory of Egypt will be found to commence. 
The region between the Tigris and Euphrates, where they 
originally reſided, was ſtyled the country of the Chul- 


dim or Chaſdim ; but by the weſtern nations Chaldea, It 


* Syncellus. p. 46. 47. 48. Johan. Malala. p. 15. Euſeb. Chron. p. 11. 12. 
See alſo Vol. II. of this work, p. 187. 188. 191, See particularly the Chronicon 
Paſchale. p. 29. 30. 

* Geneſis, c. 10. On account of the comparative ſmallneſs to be obſerved in the 
line of Japhet, that encouraging prophecy was given, that Japhet ſhould one day 
be enlarged. God ſhall enlarge Faphet. This, within theſe few centuries has been 
wonderfully completed. 

3 Moſt of the Fathers make the number thirty-two, counting Canaan : ſo that the 
total of the three families they ſuppoſe to have been ſeventy-two. 

IO lay 
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lay towards the lower part of the Tigris, to the weſt, and 
below the plain of Shinar. On the oppoſite fide to the eaſt 
was the province of Elam, which country they ſeem ſoon to 
have invaded ; and to haye occupied the upper part. This 
conſiſted of that fine region called afterwards Suſiana, and 
Chuſiſtan, which was watered by the Ulai, Chobar, and 
Choaſpes, and by other branches of the Tigris. When the 
Perſians gained the ſovereignty of Aſia, it was from them 
denominated Perſis. Some have thought Elam was Perſis: 
but Elam lay to the ſouth, and Perſis was only another name 
for Cutha: for the Perſians were the Cuthites of that coun- 
try under a different appellation. The prophet Iſaiah diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe nations very accurately, when he mentions a 
return of the captives from Elam, Chus, and Sbinar. This 
country is ſaid to have been alſo called Scutha ; and the au- 
thor of the 5 Chronicon Paſchale mentions Scuthæ in theſe 
parts, who were ſo called even in his days. But he ſuppoſes 
that the name Scutha was given to the region on account of 
I know not what, Scythians from the north. Joſephus, 
whoſe language had a greater affinity with the Chaldaic, 
and to whom the hiſtory of the country was better known, 
expreſſes it Cutha ; and ſpeaks of a river Cutha, which was 
probably the ſame as the Choaſpes. Hence we have another 


C. 11. v. 11. Thus far is true, that Suſiana was originally a part of Elam, See 
Daniel, c. 8. v. 2. but it was diſmembered, and on that account eſteemed a ſeparate 
region. | | 
5 Kai ee, ev Le or autor Exulai £5 exewe. s Tus vur. p. 47. Arrian 
mentions a region called Scuthia near the Perſian Gulf. Eg de xa aury (Zab- 
Cabs) TUY XY pnoly Twy TEpav EfhTOpIOY, Baguyalor, xa Exvias, xa T9 
uerns Ilegoid os. Arriani Periplus apud Geog. Gr. minores. vol. 1. p. 15. 


vor. III. A a proof, 
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proof, and, I think, very determinate, that what the Grecians 
{tyled Scutha, was Cutha, the land of the Cuthites. It ex- 
tended a great way eaſtward, and was in great meaſure 
bounded by Media to the north. When Salmanaſſer had 
taken Samaria, and carried the people into captivity, he re- 
peopled it with a colony from * Cutha, Media, Babylonia, 
and other conquered nations. And to this the Samaritans 
allude, when they give an account of themſelves in Joſephus. 
7 EaNMavaragts, 0 Twy Aooveiw! [Sroinevs ex v XOVOIAL 
nas KaThyays ua Mrdlag eviace. Salmanaſſer, the king of 
the Aſſyrians, brought us hither from the countries of Cuthia 
and Media. In proceſs of time, through conqueſt the em- 
pire of the Perſians was greatly enlarged : and Cuthia made 
but a part of it. Hence in another place Joſephus, ſpeak- 
ing of the people of Samaria coming from Cuthia, makes it 
but a portion of Perſis. He calls it here Cutha, and ſays, 
3 Es: de auty ( Xz0e) wen ev Tlzeoin: The province of Cu- 
tha, of which 1 have been ſpeaking, is a region in Perſis, This 
is one of the countries ſtyled Cuſhan in Scripture : for there 
are certainly more than one referred to by the ſacred writers. 
By other people it was rendered Ethiopia. Having thus 
traced the Scythe, or Cuthites, to their original place of re- 
fidence, and aſcertained their true hiſtory; I ſhall proceed to 
deſcribe them in their colonies, and under their various de- 


nominations. 


See 2 Kings. c. 17. v. 24. Men of Babylon and Cutha. 


Antiq. L. 11. c. 4. p. 556. 
Joſephus Ant. L. 9. c. 14. P. 507. 
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Of CUSHAN ſtyled ETHIOPIA. 


8 I have repeatedly mentioned Cuſhan, or Ethiopia, 

and it is likely to continually recur again; I think it 
will be proper to deſcribe the countries of this name, and 
the people, who were in like manner denominated : for to 
the beſt of my knowledge, I never yet ſaw this properly per- 
formed. It is well known, that the Ethiopians were Cuth- 


ites or Cuſeans. ? Ex de X85, X800401" Sol Aubtores ew. 


Chus is the perſon, from whom the Cuſeans are derived. They 
are the ſame people, as the Ethiopians. So alſo ſays Euſebius : 
„Ng, £; 8 Aiwres, Chus was the perſon, from whom came 
the Ethiopians. The name is ſuppoſed to have been given to 
this people from their complexion ; as if it were from a0, 
and : but it is not a name of Grecian original. It was a 
ſacred term; a title of the chief Deity : whence it was aſ- 
ſumed by the people, who were his votaries, and deſcend- 
ants. Euſtathius tells us, Atog sri AI : AErhiops is 
a title of Zeus. Prometheus was ſtyled Æthiops, who had 
particular honours among the people of the eaſt. ** Lyco- 


 Zonaras, p. 21, Syncellus. p. 47. Alblores, wv nete (Nes) er xa vu To bau- 
r TE X&i Twy & Tn Aoi wavrwy Xougaia xarzrrai Jolephi Antiq. L. 1. 
c. 6. p. 22. 

Chron. p. 11. Ex Tys GvAns Te Xap. N ovoueTi, Alb io- I. Chron. Paſch. p. 36. 
Nes g bios Xes Te Albomes. Malala. p. 18. 

"" Schol. in Homerum. Odyſſ. A. v. 22. 
* V. 533. Some read ITeoparbes. 
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phron ſtyles him, Azpw TIeoualevs A Prometheus 
Atbiops, the Demon or tutelary Deity. Pliny ſpeaking of 
the country, ſays, that it was firſt called Ætheria, and then 
Atlantia : and laſt of all Ethiopia, a Vulcani filio Æthio- 
pe, from Athiops, the ſon of Vulcan. Homer ſpeaks of two 
nations only, which were named Æthiopes. 


„AM 6 per Aibtorag pererials Tho” eorras, 
Airas, Tor dixgha deduartai, £4aro ardews, 
Ol de GuToues TxEpl, or d aviorT0S. 


Meptune was N0W viſiting the Ethiopians, who reſide at à great 
diſtance : thoſe Ethiopians, who are divided into two nations, 
and are the moſt remote of mankind. One nation of them is 
towards the ſetting ſun ; the others far in the eaſt, where the 
fun riſes. But this is much too limited. For, as the Cuth- 
ites got acceſs into various parts of the world; we ſhall find 
an Ethiopia in moſt places, where they reſided. The Scrip- 
ture ſeems to mention three countries of this name. One, 
and the neareſt to Judea, was in Arabia, upon the verge of 
the deſert, near Midian and the Red Sea. This is alluded to 
by the prophet Habakkuk, where he ſays that he //aw the 


tents of Cuſpanm in affition ; and 'the curtains of the land of 


Midian did tremble. A ſecond Ethiopia lay above Egypt to 
the ſouth ; and is-taken notice of by - the prophet Ezekiel, 
where he is foretelling the deſtruction: of the latter country; 


1. 9. p. 345. 
Odyſf. L. A. v. 22. 
E 


'5 Habakkuk, c. 3. v. 7. 


Heſychius ſtyles Dionuſus Aforaida, or Adore 


and 
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and ſays that it ſhall be laid waſte from one extreme part to | 
the other. ** Behold therefore, I am againſt thee, and againſt | 
thy rivers and I will anale the land of Egypt utterly waſte 
and deſolate, from Migdal to Syene and the borders of Ethiopia. | 
The third country, ſtyled Ethiopia, comprehended the re- 
gions of Perſis, Chuſiſtan, and Suſiana. Herodotus takes 6 
notice of Ethiopians about theſe parts: and the country is g 
mentioned by the prophet Zephaniah, when he ſpeaks of the | 
return of Judah from captivity. ** From beyond the rivers of 
Cuſhan, or Ethiopia, my ſuppliants, even the daughter of my | 
diſperſed ſball bring mine offering. The principal rivers, to 
which he referred, were the '? Ulai, Kur, Chobar, and Cho- 
aſpes ; all eaſtern branches of the Tigris; near which were | 
the chief places of captivity. Still further eaſt, beyond Car- | 


15 Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 10. Our verſion ſeems to be very faulty, and renders the 
paſſage, from the tower of Syene unto the borders of Ethiopia, or Cuſh. In a former 
treatiſe I was. under a miſtake, from underſtanding it in this light : but was led to 
the right interpretation by the verſion of Xantes Pagninus and Montanus. Migdol, or x 
Magdalum, was a fort not far from Peluſium, at one extremity of the country: Syene 
was the uttermoſt city at the other extreme; and ſtood under the Tropic upan the 
borders of Ethiopia, The meaning of the prophet is plain, that the whole length of 
Egypt, north and ſouth, from Migdol the garriſon to Syene, ſhall be utterly made 
delolate. Syene ſtood at the extremity of Pathros, or ſuperior Egypt; Migdol, the 
fort, was near Daphne Peluſiæ upon the ſea. Jeremiah ſtates the chief diviſions of 
the country very accurately, ſpeaking of the Jews who dwelt in the land of Egypt : 
which dwell at Migdol, and at Tabpbanes, and al Nopb, and in the cauntry, of Patbros. 
c. 44 . 1 See Obſervations and Inquiries, &c. p. 152. 

7 Oi Is. a7" nu avaToAtw Ales, dige. dag qu eq parteuorro, WITETETHAYATO 
Too: E, 1a Aaoooes aides pes d Tort e any de X08 TPIY,W}AC . 
L. 7. c. 70. p. 541. 

'*- Zephaniah, c. 3. v. 10. 

Upon the banks of the Ulai, or Roles. the prophet Daniel had his viſions. 
Even Chaldea was eſteemed Ethiopia ;. and Tacitus ſpeaking of the Jews, whoſe an- 
ceſtors came from Ur in Chaldea, ſtyles them ZEthiopum prolem. Hiſtor, L. 5. c. 2. 
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mania, was another region of this name, which by Euſebius 
is termed ** Aioria, n BAgTera rata Ig, Teo; Eveovoroy, 
the Ethiopia, which looks towards the Indi, to the ſouth-eaſt : 
and even the Indi themſelves will in the ſequel be found to 
have been Ethiopians. The ſons of Chus came into Egypt 
under the name of Auritæ and Shepherds, as alſo of Ethio- 


pians. Hence Egypt too inherited that name: Exd un ds 


(AryviTog)—40%) Age, xo TloTapun, Kat AIOIOTIIA, d Te; 
eres Allie, Tec wy FoNAu TWY TAKIN I50e8Tt. This coun- 
try was called both Aeria, and Potamia, or the River Coun- 
try; alſo Ethiopia; which name it received from ſome Ethio- 
pians, who ſettled there; and of whom many of the very ancient 
writers have ſpoken. The Cuthites ſettled at Colchus, the 
Colchis of the Greeks: in conſequence of which it was called 
Cutaia and Ethiopia. Jerome in his Catalogue of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Writers mentions St. Andrew preaching the goſpel in the 
towns upon the two Colchic rivers, the Apſarus and Phaſis; 
and calls the natives Æthiopians. Andreas, frater Simonis 
Petri, ut majores noftri prodiderunt, Scythis, Sogdianis, et Sa- 
ceis in Auguſtd civitate predicavit, quæ cognominatur magna; 
ubi eft irruptio Apſari, et Phaſis fluvius : illic incolunt Atbio- 
pes interiores. He relates the ſame circumſtance of Matthias. 
In alterd Ethiopid, ubi eft irruptio Apſari, et Hyſſi portus, 
prædicavit. The port of Hyſſus near Colchis is taken notice 
of by Arrian in his Periplus, and by Socrates in his Life of 


0 Euſeb. Chron. P. 12. he adds, aAAn Alb om me; vor, eV EHE A 6 Netw 
Ass Wor&Uðs. 

KEuſtath. Comment. in Dionyſ. V. 241. p. 42. 
Heron. de Scriptoribus Eccleſiaſticis. 


the 
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the ſame faint : Ev vn devrzes. Aion, ors 1 TageuSon A Va- 
28, KA Toros Aur. I have obſerved that the ſons of Chus 
are ſaid to have come under the titles of Caſus and Belus 
into Syria and Phenicia, where they founded many cities: 
and we are informed by Strabo, that this country was called 


Ethiopia. Evi de di xou Try A¹ονοναπðε,ν £5 Thy ual nuns Powe 


un petTayeoi. There are people, who would introduce an Ethio- 
bia into the region, which we eſteem Phenicia. In the account of 


the Cadmians, who are ſtyled Arabians, Azabes 0 ov) Kaduw, 
[ have ſhewn that Eubcea was the place, to which they firſt 
came: and here was a place called“ Ethiopium. Samo- 
thrace was alſo ſo called: Ailtorin, 1 Lawobencn. The ex- 
treme ſettlement of this people was in Spain, upon the Bztis, 
near Tarteſſus and Gades : and the account given by the 
natives, according to the hiſtorian Ephorus, was, that co- 
lonies of Ethiopians traverſed a great part of Africa: ſome 
of which came and ſettled near Tarteſſus; and others got 


poſſeſſion of different parts of the ſea coaſt. Azyed&o yas 


* Strabo, L. 1. p. 73. Theſe nations were the Scythæ of the Grecians. Hence 
it is ſaid, A:vTT.@v aTumxo ,, 24 Zxubai, Pind. Pyth.. Od. 4. Schol. ad v. 376. 
for they were a known colony from Egypt. 
** Strabo. L. 10. p. 683. de Cotho et Cadmo. 
A. b. rw cope ywpiser EvSorg. Harpocration, 
———z7Aai Ev. Steph. Byzantinus.. 


2 Heſychius, Leſbos had the name of Ethiope and Macaria. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
L. 5. c. 31. p. 288. | 


Arabians ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. from the ſons of Chus. Moreover, the Lord fir - | 


red up againſt Fehoram the ſpirit of the Philiſtines, and Y the Arabians, that were near the 
Ethiopians, 2. Chron. c. 21. v. 16. 


Be: th Arabah. 
Strabo. I.. I. p. 57. 


E101 
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now vio Tw Tagrnooiw Ale Thy AD Hu 
e OuTEWG, T8; ue aur Uννẽ, - rag d uot Tis Waghν 
KOT HY EW TONAYY. They mention it as a tradition among the 
people of Tarteſſus, that the Ethiopians once traverſed the re. 
gions of Africa, quite to its weſtern limits : and that ſome of 
them came, and ſettled at Tarteſſus : others got poſſeſſion of 
different parts of the ſea-coaſf, They lived near the iſland 
Erythea, which they held. 


* Hrot AEN v0u301 (BooTzopor ape EU 
ATMaTo; Te Nevun Yeades Aibtornes. 


Upon the great Atlantic, near the iſle 

Of Erythea, for its paſtures fam'd, 

The facred race of Ethiopians dwell. 
It is on this account, that we find ſome of the ſame family 
on the oppoſite coaſt of Mauritania; who are repreſented 
as people of great ſtature. * Autor; S ro 8101, MEYISOU c- 
0ewTw!, wn ers per. The people of this country (Mauritania) 
are Ethiopic : and they are in flature the largeſt of any nation 
with which we are acquainted, The original Ethiopia was, 
as I have ſaid, the region of Babylonia and Chaldea, where 
the firſt kingdom upon earth was formed, and the moſt early 
police inſtituted. Here alſo the firſt idolatry began. Hence 


?7 Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 558. SW 
3* Theſe are the Ethiopians alluded to by Homer. 
Eovarto avdpar, 
Oi kev Iuogopers Vmrepiores Odyſſ. A. v. 22. 
#9 Scylax Caryandenſis. v. 1. p. 54. See alſo Strabo. L. 3. p. 237. who mentions 
the Ethiopians near Mauritania, upon the weſtern ocean. Oi vrep T1s Maupouoins 


once pos Tois Eo regiois Ai hic. i 
| it 
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it is very truly ſaid by Stephanus of Byzantium : Ty Al- 
i YM Tewrn Toynmau Wewrou ds (of Ailiores) Ox; 
eiu, Ka Young EXenraro. Ethiopia was the firſt ab- 
bliſhed country upon earth : and the people were the firſt, 
who introduced the worſhip of the Gods, and who enacted laws. 
And as the Scythe, or Cuthites, were the ſame people, no 
wonder, that they are repreſented as the moſt ancient people 
in the world ; even prior to the Egyptians. Scytharum gens 
antiquiſſima ſemper habita. The Scythe, ſays Juſtin, were 
ever efteemed of all nations the moſt ancient. But who were 
meant by the Scythe has been for a long time a ſecret. 


Of tte ERYTHREANS. 


N OTHER title, by which the Cuthites were diſtin- 

guiſhed, was that of Erythreans: and the places, 
where they reſided, received it from them. And here it may 
not be improper to firſt take notice of the Erythrean Sea ; 
and conſider it in its full extent; for this will lead us to 
the people from whom it was called. We are apt to confine 
this name to the Red Sea, or Sinus Arabicus; but that was 
only an inlet, and a part of the whole. The Cuthite Ery- 
threans, who ſettled near Midian, upon the Sinus Elanitis, 
conferred this name upon that gulf: but the Perſic Sea was 
alſo denominated in the ſame manner, and was indeed the 
original Erythrean Sea. Agathemerus ſeems to make it 
Vol. III. B b | commence. 
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commence at the junction of the bay with the ſea. Ter 
de M Egvben JaAaron ws reg. rag Tupuborag uatTa Te Ileęcixs 
KOAT8 goum x,. Herodotus, ſpeaking of the coaſt of Aſia 
and Perſis, after having mentioned the coaſt of the Pontus 
Euxinus above, ſays, 'H ds dn sreęn, ano Tseoews agfauenn, 
Taparerata & Ty Egvbery Yahaooa. The other coaſt, of 
which I am to ſpeak, commences from among the Perſians (that 
is, from the outlet of the Tigris), and extends to the Ery- 
threan Sea: which Sea both he and Agathemerus induftri- 
ouſly diſtinguiſh from the Arabian Gult ; though the latter 
was certainly ſo called, and had the name of Erythrean. 
The Parthic empire, which included Perſis, is by Pliny ſaid 
to be bounded to the ſouth by the Mare Rubrum, which 
was the boundary alſo of the * Perſians. By Mare Rubrum 
he here means the great Southern Sea. And the poet Dio- 
nyſius, ſpeaking of the limits of the ſame country, ſays, that 
to the ſouth it was bounded by the ſame ſea, even to the 
fartheſt eaſt ; comprehending under this name the whole 
tract of ocean, to Carmania and Gedroſia. 


Agathemer. apud Geogr. Gr. Minores, vol. 2. p. 30. 
* Herodotus. L. 4. c. 39. So Megaſthenes, who wrote concerning the Baby- 


lonifh hiſtory, calls the Sinus Perſicus Mare Erythreum. He is quoted by Abydenus 
in Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. 9. c. 41. p. 457. ErTeT@yuoe Is nai ths E puUpns S AH. 
ons &TixAvoiy, This was the agger Semiramidis; a work attributed to an imaginary 
queen. Nearchus mentions King Erythras in the Indic Sea; and ſays that ſea was 
called Eruthrean from him: a7 ors xai T1 erwwpum Ty SAανννν e ντν’ Elvatt, c 
Epen ehh. Nearchi Parapl. apud Geogr. Grzc. vol. 1. p. 30. See alſo Mar- 
cellinus. L. 23. c. 6. p. 287. 


3: Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 6. c. 25, 
Perſæ Mare Rubrum ſemper accoluere, propter quod is Sinus Perſicus vocatur. 


Pliny, L. 6. c. 25. p. 330. 
Tec 
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* Hach de 0s vorin rerRνẽvn arrive, 
Kavger Egubęaioig vio Knot Wen. 


Speaking of the iſland Taprobane, which he places far in the 
eaſt, towards the Golden Cherſoneſe, he ſays, that this too 
was ſituated in the Erythrean Sea. He places it ſo, as not 
to be miſtaken, in Aſia, near the region of the Indian Col- 
cas, or Colchis; and ſtyles it the great breeder of Aſiatic 
elephants ; 


's Muregæ Targobam A οονννu.dn⁰ ENERaITUN. 


He mentions the whales, with which its coaſt uſed to be in- 
feſted ; which are taken notice of by other writers. 


 Knrec Juv; E801, Egubęala ora Woyrs. 


High places, and ancient temples were often taken by the 
Greeks for places of ſepulture; and the Deity there of old 
worſhiped for the perſon buried. A tomb of this ſort is men- 
tioned by the ſame more» in the iſland Ogyris 28 the coaſt 


of Carmania. 


Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 931, Moſes Chorenenſis gives a true account of this ſea, as 
being one of the three, with which the earth is ſurrounded. Primum eſt Mare Indi- 
cum, quod etiam Rubrum vocatur; ex cujus ſinu Perſicum et Arabicum profluunt 
maria; atque a meridie inhabitabili .ignotaque terri, ab oriente regione Sinenſi, a 
ſeptentrionibus India, Perſide et Arabia, &c. terminatur. Geog. p. 342. 


35 Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 593. 
® Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 597. Alſo of the Erythrean Sea to the ſouth of India. 


ANA ro EO TELLS jAEY 0 [4210s ud\aow Ivdos 
Paiav arorunye vor I" anos od pat EPYGPHE' 
Tayyns & eis avyas, V. 1132. 

The ſame as the Colchic Sea, or Indian Ocean. 

IvSonv ixeTevoey ERUU Re Appodrrny. Nonni Dionyſiac. L. 35. P. 876. 
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„ Eg4 0s ro Teoreew, Kaguandos exrobev arens, 
Qyvers, evle Ts Tvubog Egub gas Ge 


As you fail onward towards Carmania's cape, 
You meet the iſland Ogyris, where ſtands. 
The tomb of king Eruthrus. 


Thoſe of this family, who paſſed ſtill farther, and ſettled in 
India, and upon the peninſula beyond the Ganges, conferred 
this name upon the great Indic Ocean. The author of the 
Periplus wrote profeſſedly about the hiſtory of this part of 
the world ; and the whole is ſtyled the navigation of the Ery- 
threan Sea, The people themſelves muſt conſequently have 
been called Eruthreans, from whom it was named. People of 
their family founded many places weſtward, which were 
called Erythra, in“ Tonia, Libya, Cyprus, Etolia; and one 
in Does, mentioned by Homer : 


„ "Os 7 aps Aęu eue õ,ę], xd. EAETION, R Eevleag. | 


I took notice that there were Erythreans about Tarteſſus. 
Pliny from Philiſtus and Ephorus acquaints us, that Gades 
itſelf was called Erythia : a ſmall variation from Erythria. 
Gadis inſula—vocatur ab Ephoro et Philiſtide Erythia : 
and he adds, that it received this name from people, who 
came from the coaſt of Tyre; but originally from the Ery- 


7 Dionyf. Perieg. v. 606. 

3* Vide Steph. Byzantin. 

59 Homer! Iliad. B. v. 499- 

+ Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 4. p. 230. If they came from the Erythrean Sea, and were 
thence named, the text ſhould be altered to Erythria: for that muſt have been the 
true name. | 


threan 
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threan Sea. Erythia dicta eſt, quoniam Tyrii aborigines eo- 
rum orti ab Erythræo Mari ferebantur. What is here meant 
by Mare Erythræum, may be known from Strabo, who ſays, 
that the people ſtyled Phenicians, among whom are included 
the Tyrians, were by ſome ſaid to come originally from the 
ocean, or from people, who reſided upon its confines. 
* Powizas Ka Tido - £210 e & TW WHERWW ; 
by which muſt be meant the Perſic Gulf near Chaldea. In 
reſpe& to Gades, or Gadir, the ſame author mentions, that 
it was called by Pherecydes Syrus Erutheia : Eęvbel de Tx 
Tadeiga souανν& NU, Megerving: Pherecydes ſeems to ſpeak of 
Gadeira, as the ſame as Erytheia. Here lived the 9:80; 
Albionnes of Dionyſius; under which characteriſtic the 
Cuthites are particularly denoted. 

It may ſeem wonderful, that any one family ſhould extend 
themſelves ſo widely, and have ſettlements in ſuch different 
parts. Vet, if we conſider, we ſhall find nations within 
little more than two centuries, who have ſent out immenſe 
colonies, and to places equally remote. Moreover, for the 
truth of the facts abovementioned, we have the evidence of 
the beſt hiſtories. Cedrenus ſpeaks of the uſurpations of 
the ſons of Ham : and ſays, that in his time they lived in 
a ſtate of apoſtaſy as far as India one way; alſo in the 
countries called Ethiopia, quite to Mauritania, the other. 


Strabo. L. 1. p. 73. I cannot but take notice here of a miſtake, which I made 
in a former work, concerning theſe Eruthreans of Iberia. ] ſuppoſed that they were | 
Edomites from the Red Sea: but they were certainly of another family, and came | 
from the vicinity of the Tigris, and the Sinus Perficus; where the original Eru- | 
threans inhabited. 

*Dionyſii Perieg. v. 559. 


Ta 
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+ Ta de 7s Re WASH AN HOU VOY h ew ev anTTHTIS 
Kava Ys Tex; INATAE, va Alo, ua. Maverranas" EXE 
0s KA er roig KATH 80585 egg wagehah anne, They have 
alſo upon the northern coaft (that is, the coaſt of Europe) ſer- 
tlements upon the ſea. Zonaras ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe ; 
but is more particular ; mentioning the place, where they 
laſt reſided, before they ſpread themſelves in the weft. 

++ Os ds 7 awed; Ts Xaj Thy ano Eveing uo Ab xo Al- 
S QT og NY KATEW%0V—HO 07'0 ITE; FUAATTO) AUTWY ET g- 
rer Ui WHERVE KATEINNQATI. The ſons of Ham ſeized upon 
all the country, which reaches from Syria, and from the moun- 
tains of Abanus and Libanus—They got alſo poſſeſſion of the 
places, which lie upon the ſea-coaſt, even to the Ocean, or great 
Atlantic. Theſe writers ſpeak of this people very properly 
under the name of the ſons of Ham : they were, however, 
: chiefly Cuthites, or Ethiopians : to the vaſt extent of whoſe 
colonies Strabo bears witneſs. *5 TInexrAnoior £51, 0 N, 
ral Tet TwV dia dinenerws AAo, ors der dee Tous wag 
GANY THY WKERUITIY dire,“ AO NB mνẽMuyos ENGL TUE vou. 
He had been ſpeaking of many nations, comprehended under 
one name: and in conſequence of it ſays; Mat ] have been 
mentioning relates equally to the Ethiopians, that twofold people; 
whom we muſt look upon in the ſame light ; as they lie extended 
in a long tract, from the rifing of the ſun, to the ſetting of the 


| # Cedreni Annal. v. 1. p. 14. Hoav J's xaTa TeToy Toy xaior—% wavres SEN 
| %.cvT@& q uo de Tov pi HN, vXLXNY 08 Tey Kos KEQHALIWTHL, T's u N νν, , 
XovT J'ug"'-Te J's Iaper Jexa weve Ted's Tn eioos mere Epiphanius. L. 1. t. 3. 

p- 288. 
* Zanar, L. 1. p. 21. 
Strabo. L. 1. p. 60. 


ſame. 
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ſame. Ephorus gave a ſimilar account: doxer Vg, 4174, To 
rw Albion Ov; War on avaTo\uy NMνù peer 
Twy % This family of the Ethiopians, ſays Ephorus, 
ſeems to me te have extended themſelves from the winter tropic 
in the eaſt to the extremity of the weſt. 

In ſome places, as I have before mentioned, they mixed 
with the natives, and held many iſlands in common with 
them. * Avuray d inc £71K0wer WETAZD T8 Nap, tou Te Ia- 
geh, r nara Yanaooay jura, os mrou tf. Theſe iſlands, 
which T have juſt ſpecified, are thoſe that are juintly held by the 
ſons of Ham, and thoſe of Faphet ; and they are in number 
' twenty and fix, The principal of them in the Egean Sea were 
Cos, Chios, Cnidos, Imbros, Leſbos, Samos. The author adds, 
Exel ds Ta gia T8 Naν,g au ETeeds mog, Eacdanae, Kęnrny, 
Kuregov. There were other iſlands occupied by this people, ſuch as 
Sardinia, Crete, and Cyprus. Euſebius enumerates almoſt the 
ſame places occupied by the Amonians; and concludes with 
their ſettlements upon the Atlantic, where they mixed with 
the natives: Kay dogg perdgu T8 Xajpp ual T8 Inge) To go 
Ths scp Janaoong To environ Ts Ko Kat Te Taped, 
Thus by reciprocal evidences from the moſt genuine hiſ- 
tory it appears, that the Cuthites, Ethiopians, and Erythreans 
were the ſame people. And it has been ſhewn, that they 
had a ftill more general name of Lxvblal, Scuthai. This, 
though an incorrect appellation, yet almoſt univerſally ob- 
tained. | 

4 Strabo. L. x. P. 59. 

# Chron; Paſchale. p. 30. 

I bidem. 


© Euſeb. Chronicon. p. 12. | 
7 CUTHIA 
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£U-T.H-1.4: FN BEIEA 
O R 


SCYTHIA LIMY-RICA. 


S ſo much depends upon my clearing up this ar- 
ticle, which I have taken in hand ; I ſhall proceed 
to ſhew, that not only the Scythe of Colchis, Mafia, 
and Thrace, with thoſe upon the Palus Mzotis, were 
in great meaſure of the race of Chus : but that all nations 


ſtyled Scythian were in reality Cuthian or Ethiopian. This 


may be aſcertained from the names of places being the ſame, 
or ſimilar among them all ; from the ſame cuſtoms prevail- 
ing ; from the ſame rites and worſhip, among which was the 
worſhip of the ſun ; and from thoſe national marks, and fa- 
mily characteriſtics, whence the identity of any people may 
be proved. I have mentioned, that the Cuthites ſent out 
many colonies ; and, partly by their addreſs and ſuperiority 
in ſcience, and partly by force, they got acceſs among various 
nations. In ſome places they mixed with the people of the 
country, and were nearly abſorbed in their numbers : in 
other parts, they excluded the natives, and maintained them- 
ſelves ſolely and ſeparate. They are to be met with in the 


hiſtories of the firſt ages under different names and titles ; 
"mY 
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being denominated ſometimes from the cities, which they 
built; ſometimes from the worſhip, which they profeſſed : 
but the more general name, both of themſelves, and of the 
countries, which they occupied, was in the Babyloniſh dia- 
le& Cuth, Cutha, and Cuthia. They were by other nations 
ſtyled Chus, Chuſan, Cuſéi: and theſe terms again were 
altered to Caſus, Caſius, Ciſſii, and“ Ciflzi. 

After they had ſeized upon the province of Suſiana, and 
Chuſiſtan, they were in poſſeſſion of the navigation of the 
Tigris downwards; and probably commenced a very early 
trade. They got footing in India, where they extended 
themſelves beyond Gedroſia and Carmania, upon the chief 
river of the country. The author of the Periplus takes no- 
tice of them under the name of Scythians; and mentions 
thoſe places in the caſt, where they reſided. Mera de Tau- 
m X ( Qeoer) non Trs nweies, dia To Babog Twy KoTw 
e rng GvaTons VEeKeewong, eq EN hu Wagalanharcia pen vue 
Luv0iags, Wag auto Keifuere To Bogen, T ,t Mic, Eng 
Woraus Embos, peyisos Tw H Th Eevbeay Yahaooay Wo- 
T%)4W), Kal TAE) dg eig FANaooas exbannuw'—tnTa ds 870; 
0 ToTH 0g EV WV SOURTA. After the country of Ora, the con- 
tinent now, by reaſon of the great depth of its gulfs and inlets, 


forming vaſt promontories, runs outward to a great degree 


from the eaſt, and incloſes the ſea coaſt of Scythia, which lies 


towards the north, that is, in the receſs of one of theſe bays. It 


Of Kiſſia in Perſis, Aſchyl. Perſ. v. 16. Ot Te To Zzowv, nd" Excartarwr, Kai 
To ITAAAION K:ioowe egx0s. Strabo. L. 15. p. 1058. Atyorrai d's xai Kio ior 5 
201, Saitz in Suſia. Plin, Nat. Hiſt. L. 1. p. 334. 

** Arriani Perip. 2. Geogr, Vet. vol. 1. p. 21. 
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is low land, and lies upon the river Sinthus; which is the largeſt 
river of any, that run in the Erythrean Sea; and affords the 
greateſt quantity of water. I need not mention, that what he 
calls the Sinthus is the ſame as the Sindus, or Indus. They 
occupied alſo that inſular province, called in their language 
| from its fituation Giezerette, or the iſland ; and from their 
; anceſtor, as well as from their worſhip, Cambaiar, or the Bay 
of Cham, which names it retains at this day. They ſettled 
alſo upon the promontory Comar, or Comarin; and were 
lords of the great iſland Pelæſimunda, called afterwards Se- 
ran-dive. They were all ſtyled the Southern Scuthæ; of 
whom the poet Dionyſus gives the following deſcription : 


— 7 * 
* — . ES. — 
_ —5 * 2 OW 


* Ido THe Nor voTIOL ExvOa ves, 
Os pa T Egulenins ucreνçEedg £104 JAART TON, 
Aabgoraro poov wiuy £71 voTOv oghoy ENQuIGN. 


This country is likewiſe taken notice of by Priſcian under 
the name of Scythia : 


53 Eſt Scythiz tellus auſtralis flumen ad Indum : 


The inhabitants of which country were certainly Cuthians, 
the poſterity of Chus and Ham. Cedrenus expreſſly men- 
tions them in this light, when he is taking notice of ſome of 
the principal Amonian ſettlements in a paſſage before quoted: 


** Dionyſ11 Perieg. v. 1088. 


3 Priſcian, v. 996. The Erythrean Sea is by moſt writers ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame as the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea: but Herodotus calls the Perſic Gulf Ery- 
threan: and Agathemerus, Dionyſius, and the author of the Periplus call the whole 
Indic Ocean by this name. Many other authors extend it in the ſame manner. 


j1 | | 
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„Ts ds Ts Na] Tea Eye Kev WV elm ew & ano- 
, xata YE Tas INATAY, xa Aibtoriag #ou Maverranas. 
That this Scythia was the land of Cutha, may be known 
from its being ſtyled Ethiopia ; under which character it is 
alluded to by Euſebius, when he ſpeaks of 5 AH, i HD- 
T80a Kata 5 Is Fes eveororo. The Cuthites worſhiped 
the Patriarch Noah under the name of Nuſos, and Dio-nuſos: 
and wherever they came, they built cities to his memory, 
called Nuſa. They alſo worſhiped Chus under the cha- 
racer of Iachus, Pachus, Bacchus: and their hiſtory is al- 
ways attended with an obſcure account of ſome check, 
which they once received ; of a retreat, and diſſipation ; 
which is veiled under the notion of the flight of Bacchus. 
It related to the diſperſion at Babel; and is mentioned in 
the hiſtories of moſt places, where they ſettled: and was 


particularly preſerved among the traditions of the Indian 
Cutheans. 


5 E51 de Tis Ono eupperTy Wag Tayyn 
Xwgos riuneis TE Ha isgos, OV Wore Bau 
 Quracuruy e, OT NAAKTTONTO EV Aeg. 
Anvawy NeBads; £5 N 
T' S Nuo Tam pe Ege xD. 


5+ Cedren. Hiſt. Compend. vol. f. p. 14. 
5 Euſebii Chron. p. 12. 
The arrangement of the oriental nations by Euſebius is very particular: E2u- 
Han ApaCes, Agata, Ke peo, TK TO Al, DTuprogopitar. Chron. p. 11. 
* Theſe are the Ethiopians mentioned by Apuleius, Qui naſcentibus Dei Solis 
inchoantibus radis illuſtrantur Athiopes, Ariique. L. 11. p. 364. 
Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 1132. 
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In conſequence of this, they had many rites fimilar to thoſe 
in! Greece. It was cuſtomary with them to crown them- 
ſelves with ivy ; which was to be found only at Meru, a 
mountain ſacred to Bacchus. They alſo at their ſacrifices 
wore the nebris, or ſpotted ſkin, like the Bacchanalians in 


the weſt: and uſed cymbals and tabours upon the like ſo- 


lemn occaſions. They had alſo, o&yn04 oarvern, the ſaty rie 
dance, which was common among the Thracians, and the 
people of Greece. | 

On this account, when Alexander came into this country, 
the natives looked upon the Grecians as in great meaſure of 
the ſame family, as they were themſelves: and when the 
people of Nuſa ſent Acouphis, the chief perſon of their city, 
to ſolicit their freedom of the Grecian conqueror ; they 
conjured him by the well-known name of Dionuſus, as 
the moſt efficacious means of obtaining their purpoſe. 
Q [Barinev, dota 0B Nvooao £xna was enevleess TE Kai 
euT0Y01u8s, aides TE Atowos, O king, the Muſſæans intreat thee 
zo ſuffer them to enjoy their liberties and their laws, out of re- 
gard to their God Dionuſos. Their chief city was Nuſa : 
and wherever the Cutheans ſettled, they ſeemed to have 
founded a city of this“ name. Hence Stephanus ſays, 


_ * Arrian, Hiſt. Ind. p. 318. p. 321. Diod. Sic. L. 2. p. 123. The Indians alſo 


worſhiped Oſiris. Ibid. L. 1. p. 17. 
9 Arrian. Exp. Alex. L. 5. p. 196. 
6? The Scholiaſt upon Homer. Z. v. 139. mentions a Nuſa in Arabia, and in 


Egypt. Nuſa in Arabia is taken notice of by Herodorus, a later poet. 
Eq de Tis Nuon, vTaToy xepas, avieor vaAny 
Tnas So, oxe3' Arun poor, | 
Scholia Apollonii. L. 2. v. 1215. 


2 Nec ci 
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6: Nut WON FoAAu, The Amonian colonies may be 
continually traced by this circumſtance: for there was a 
city Nuſa in Arabia, in Egypt, in Syria, in Colchis, upon 
Mount Caucaſus, in Thrace, upon Helicon near Thebes, in 
Naxos, in Eubœa; and one in“ Libya, of which it was ſaid, 
that it could never be ſeen twice by the ſame perſon. The 


Oxydracz, another Indian people, pretended that they were 
immediately deſcended from Dio-Nuſos; of whom Strabo 
takes notice: Ofudeara, As TE Aiowrs cvy yet; EPRpLEY 
wb roadJu —Ocudentas atoyovs Ae. 

There were many other tribes of people, which lay upon 
the Indus and the Ganges ; and betrayed their origin in their 
name. Of the latter river Dionyſus ſpeaks : 


Keæipog Tot WOAEw! ATOTEMIETHL £OVER PWT)" 
HrTot ue duvorTog £74 KNOW He, 
Qęrras T Agibag Te, MvoxAouvss T AgaXuras. 


Steph. Byzant. of cities ſtyled Nuſa. Alſo Euſtathii TapexCoAa in Dionyſ. v. 


1159.—Stephanus of Nuſa in Eubcea : erb Sia wins NjEpHS vn uTEAGY PROW He 
* Tov Ho weraiveo ai. 


© Strabo. L. 7. p. 459. Nuſa in Libya, the city of Dionuſus. 

There was a city Scythopolis in Canaan, undoubtedly founded by Cuthites, who 
came early into theſe parts of the country near Hermon. It is remarkable, that this 
place was of old called Nuſa : Scythopolim, antea Nyſam, a Libero Patre, ſepulta 
nutrice, ibi Scythis deductis. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 5. c. 18. So that there is an uni- 
formity in the hiſtory of all theſe places. It was alſo called Tricomis, Tpixwps, and 
Bethſan, which laſt ſignifies, the houſe or temple of San, or Zan, the Shepherd Deity, 
the Zeus of the Greeks : 

Era ef Za, ov Ai NKANGKBOL, 


| Jamblich. in Vita Pyth 
n Strabo. L. 15. p. 1008. 1026. 2 


* Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 1096, He expreſſes Arabes, Apices. G 
— Ganges 
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65 


-——— Ganges 

| Separat innumeras et vaſtas gurgite gentes ; 

. Oritaſque, Aribaſque ſimul, linique Arachotas 
Utentes lænis. 


And the Scholiaſt upon Dionyſius more particularly; eo; 
b r Id Foraus era. The titles of Oritæ and Aribes, 
| like that of“ Æthiopes, were peculiar to the ſons of Chus. 
| Hence, when mention 1s made of Scythia Indica, and when 
the poet to the ſame purpoſe tells us, 


Eſt Scythiz tellus auſtralis lumen ad Indum ; 


we may be aſſured that the country alluded to was Cuthia. 

The inland © Oritæ in ſome degree degenerated from their 
f forefathers, and became in habit like the natives of the 
. country; but differed from them in ſpeech, and in their 
| rites and cuſtoms : ® yAwoo ds &AAn aUTHCE Ka RANG VOUGUR : 
ſo that we may be aſſured, that they were not the original 
inhabitants, though they came thither very early. One re- 
gion of the Gangetic country was named Cathaia, and the 
people © Cathaians. Arrian ſpeaks of them as a very brave 
and reſpectable people; and ſays, that their chief city was 


% Priſcian, v. 1001. 

6 Alf, 5 HA xaTa Te; Ivf2;. Chron. Paſch. p. 29. 
57 Inſula Solis—in qui Ori gens. Pliny. L. 6. p. 326. 

® Arrian. Hiſt. Indic. p. 340. and 338. of the Oritæ. 


59 The Cathaians, famous for a breed of fierce dogs; and for mines of ſalt, and 

others of gold and ſilver. Strabo. L. 15. p. 1025. 
Cathaia is no other than Cuthaia, the name, by which Perſis and Cuſiſtan were 
x called, according to Joſephus. KuJaia—ev Ile. Antiq. Jud. L. 11. c. 4. 
| p. 550. 5 
1 Singala: 
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Singala : 7* avroroues Ivdwy , Kat re. Agyoperes Ka,. 
—YLayyuXxa To opus. Th WON, Ke auTOL 01 Kola evroNuw- 
raroi TE, KO TM Wo KERTISOL EYojurcorro. Cathaia is a 
fmall variation for Cuthaia, as Aribes before was for“ Ara- 
bes: and the latter are rendered by Arrian Arabians, 
Agabieg; who ſpeaks of them as reſiding upon one of the 
mouths of the Indus, near the iſland Crocale. II go, I 
ge Taurh eh Id, os Agabies xansjiuery. They lived upon 
the river Arabis; which ſerved as a boundary to them, and 
to their brethren the Oreitæ: * oc dic Tn: YIS QUTWY PEWY EK 
d £5 JANRTIAI, Oergwy TETHY TE THI Wen) KO TWY QceITEW : 
which ran through their territories, and ſo paſſed into the ocean; 
ſerving as a boundary to their country, and to that of the Orei- 
. The chief city of the latter was Ur, like that in Chal- 
dea; but expreſſed by the Greeks QNzz, Ora. They had 
been for ages an independent people; but were forced to 
ſubmit to the fortunes of Alexander, to whom they ſurren- 
dered their city. 
Together with the Oreitz and Arabians of Dionyſus, are 
mentioned the Arachoti. Theſe are undoubtedly the fame 
as the Cathaians above; and were denominated from their city, 
Ar-Chota is the ſame as Cothopolis, or the city of Cutha, 
ſomewhat varied in the poet's deſcription. The Arachotians 
are ſtyled AuwoyAwa, from their particular habit, which 
was of linen. This circumſtance is a ſtrong characteriſtic of 
7* Arrian, Expedit. Alexandr. L. 5. p. 224. 


The country is called Araba at this day, to the weſt of the Indus. 
7* Arrian, Hiſt. Indic. p. 336. 


 Arrian, Hiſt. Indic. p. 336. Apafts IrSwv. Euſeb. Chron. p. 11. 
7+ Arrian, Expedit. Alexandr. L. 4. p. 190. L. 6. p. 261, 


6 


the 
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the Amonians. I believe, in every place where they ſettled, 
they were famous for this manufacture. They introduced 
it in Colchis, which was celebrated for its flax and linen: 
ſo was the country of Campania, where they ſettled in Italy. 


The Egyptians were ſtyled Turba linigera: and the“ Athe- 
nians had not long left off this kind of apparel in the time 
of T hucydides. The ſame habit prevailed } in Bztica, elpe- 
cially among the en : 


” velantur corpora lino, 


Et Peluſiaco præfulget ſtamine vertex, 


It ſeems to have been univerſally the garb of the Cuthic In- 
dians: as we may infer from Philoſtratus : 7” 5oAnv ds gina 


olg K2T% Tov Ivdov 0 E EY Xwers, Ka viodnuara GD. 
This was the expreſs habit of the Egyptians, whom this peo- 
ple reſembled in many other reſpects. From circumſtances 
of this nature, many learned men have contended that the 
Indians, and even the Chineſe, were a colony from Egypt: 
while others have proceeded as warmly upon the oppoſite prin- 
ciple ; and have infiſted that the Egyptians, or at leaſt their 


Of the Colchi : exo: e xai AwepyBo Th 1. wore? Aνονν % Schol. 
in Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. 

Solomon ſent for linen from Egypt. 1 Kings. c. 10. v. 28. 

Mereover they that work in fine flax ſhall be confounded. If aiah. c. 19. v. 9 of che 
Egyptians. 

Euſtathius of the Egyptians; To Awas eobntas apreyes a. 

Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. ad v. 6899. 

ry 3 L. I. p 6. 

* Silius Italic. L. 3. v. 25. 

77 Philoſtrati Vita Apollonii. L. 2. p. 79. 

75 Memoire, dans lequel on prouve, que les Chinois ſont une colonie Egyptienne, 
&c. Par M. de Guignes, de PAcademie Royale, &c. &c. A Paris. 1760. 


learning 
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learning and cuſtoms, are to be derived from the Indi and 
Seres. But neither opinion is quite true: nor need we be 
brought to this alternative; for they both proceeded from 
one central place : and the ſame people, who imported their 
religion, rites, and ſcience into Egypt, carried the fame to 
the Indus and Ganges; and ſtill farther into China and Ja- 
pan. Not but that ſome colonies undoubtedly came from 
Egypt: but the arts and ſciences imported into India came 
from another family, even the Cuthites of Chaldea ; by 
whom the Mizraim themſelves were inſtructed : and from 
Egypt they paſſed weſtward. ” Ex N yas NE f 
porTnrur r ντiſi Wes AtyviTon, Katriler E The 
-noſs approved account is, that arts tame from Chaldea to 
Egypt; and from thence paſſed into Greece, Hence we muſt 
not be ſurpriſed, if we meet with the ſame cuſtoms in India, 
or the ſame names of places, as are to be found in Egypt, or 
Colchis, or the remoteſt parts of Iberia, In this country 
were cities named Ur, Cuta, Gaza, and Gaugamela. The 
river Indus was ſaid to riſe in Mount Caucaſus, fimilar to 
the mountain in Colchis. There was a place called Aornon 
in Epirus, in Campania, and in Iberia near Tarteſſus. The 


like was to be found in India: Aogyoy Twa WE gar, ne Tas 


Pigas 0 Ivdos UT0ppel WD NA TW ꝙ ] *“ V. It was ſuppoſed here, 
as in other places, to have received its name from the impoſ- 
ſibility of birds flying over it; as if it were of Grecian ety- 
mology. By Dionyſius it is expreſſed Aornis. 

9 Zonar. v. 1. p. 22. 


* Strabo. L. 15. p. 1008. 
Vor. A Tera 
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the Amonians. I believe, in every place where they ſettled, 


they were famous for this manufacture. They introduced 


it in Colchis, which was celebrated for its flax and linen: 


ſo was the country of Campania, where they ſettled in Italy. 
The Egyptians were ſtyled Turba linigera: and the“ Athe- 
nians had not long left off this kind of apparel in the time 
of Thucydides. The ſame habit prevailed in Bætica, eſpe- 
cially among the prieſts : 


76 | 


velantur corpora /ino, 
Et Peluſiaco præfulget ſtamine vertex. 


It ſeems to have been univerſally the garb of the Cuthic In- 
dians: as we may infer from Philoſtratus : 7” 50Anv ds gi 


rolg K4TH Tov Ivdov As ©aow EY Xwers, Ko viodnuara (Bubas. 
This was the expreſs habit of the Egyptians, whom this peo- 
ple reſembled in many other reſpects. From circumſtances 
of this nature, many learned men have contended that the 
Indians, and even the“ Chineſe, were a colony from Egypt: 
while others have proceeded as warmly upon the oppoſite prin- 
ciple; and have inſiſted that the Egyptians, or at leaſt their 


7+ Of the Colchi : ex201 Js xai . Schol. 
in Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. 

Solomon ſent for linen from Egypt. 1 Kings. c. 10. v. 28. | 

Mereover they that work in fine flax ſhall be confounded. Iſaiah. c. 19. v. g of the 
Egyptians. 

Euſtathius of the Egyptians; To s eobyras apreyes bai. 

Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. ad v. 689. 

75 Thucydides, L. I. p. 6. 

75 Silius Italic. L. 3. v. 25. 

77 Philoſtrati Vita Apollonii. L. 2. p. 79. | 

7% Memoire, dans lequel on prouve, que les Chinois ſont une colonie Egyptienne, 
&c. Par M. de Guignes, de PAcademie Royale, &c. &c. A Paris. 1760. 


learning 
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learning and cuſtoms, are to be derived from the Indi and 
Seres. But neither opinion is quite true: nor need we be 
brought to this alternative; for they both proceeded from 
one central place : and the ſame people, who imported their 
religion, rites, and ſcience into Egypt, carried the fame to 
the Indus and Ganges; and ftill farther into China and Ja- 
pan. Not but that ſome colonies undoubtedly came from 
Egypt: but the arts and ſciences imported into India came 
from another family, even the Cuthites of Chaldea ; by 
whom the Mizraim themſelves were inſtructed : and from 
Egypt they paſſed weſtward. ” Ex Xandauwy tyas Meyeras 
orca TITRE Wes Aryurrov, Karger Wes EMD The 
-noſt approved account it, that arts tame from Chaldea to 
Egypt; and from thence paſſed into Greece, Hence we muſt 


not be ſurpriſed, if we meet with the ſame cuſtoms in India, 


or the ſame names of places, as are to be found in Egypt, ot 
Colchis, or the remoteſt parts of Iberia, In this country 
were cities named Ur, Cuta, Gaza, and Gaugamela. The 
river Indus was ſaid to riſe in Mount Caucaſus, ſimilar to 
the mountain in Colchis. There was a plage called Aornon 
in Epirus, in Campania, and in Iberia near Tarteſſus. The 
like was to be found in India: Aogyoy Twa ereas, ne Tas 
Pigas 0 Ido dog. MM õοο Tw Thy w. It was ſuppoſed here, 
as in other places, to have received its name from the impoſ- 
ſibility of birds flying over it; as if it were of Grecian ety- 
mology. By Dionyſus it is expreſſed Aornis. 

| "9 Zonar. v. 1. P. 22, 

"2 Strabo. L. 15. p. 1008. 
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* Tiber lu KO QUWTEG e ,I Ace. 


I took notice that the Oreitæ and Oxydracz pretended to be 
deſcended from Dionuſus. The like was faid of the Gargari- 
dz, who lived upon the Hypanis, near Mount Hemodus, and 
are mentioned by the poet Dionyſius. 


METH T8; de, Awmwoos VYeearores 
D agyagioas 1a480W, o Neuro even 
Aadanen Trag Ts pegel, Velog Te Meyagros. 


Dionuſos. As there was a Caucaſus in theſe parts, ſo was there 
alſo a region named Colchis; which appears to have been a 


f He ſtyles them from their worſhip and extraction the ſervants of 
1 

1 

ll very flouriſhing and powerful province. It was fituated at the 


„ bottom of that large iſthmus, which lies between the Indus and 
5 Ganges: and ſeems to have comprehended the kingdoms, which 
br are ſtyled Madura, Tranquebar, and Cochin. The Garga- 


ridz, who lived above upon the Hypanis, uſed to bring down 
to the Colchians the gold of their country, which they bar- 
tered for other commodities. The place, where they prin- 
cipally traded, was the city Comar, or Comarin, at the ex- 


tremity of the iſthmus to the ſouth. The Colchians had 


3! Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 1151. He places it at the extremity of the bee near 
1 Cape Comar: for there were two places in India of this name. 
iq *2 Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 1143. Pompon. Mela ſpeaks of the city Nuſa in theſe parts, 
| Urbium, quas incolunt, Nyſa eſt clariſſima et maxima: montium, Meros, Jovi ſacer. 
i Famam hic præcipuam habent in jllà genitum, in hujus ſpecu Liberum arbitrantur 
eſſe nutritum: unde Græcis auctoribus, ut femori Jovis inſitum dicerent, aut mate- 
ria ingeſſit, aut error. L. 3. c. 7. p. 276. | 

The moſt knowing of the Indi maintained that Dionuſos came from the weſt, 

": Colchis mentioned by Æthicus, and ſtyled Colche : alſo by Ptolemy. 


here 
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kere the advantage of a pearl fiſhery, by which they muſt 
have been greatly enriched. A learned commentator upon 
the ancient geographers gives this account of their country. 
* Poſt Barim amnem in Aiorum regione eſt Elancon empo- 
rium, et Cottiara metropolis, ac Comaria promontorium ; et 


oppidum in Periplo Erythrzi Kouag et Kopuagei, nunc ſervato 
nomine Comarin. Ab hoc promontorio ſinus Colchicus in- 
cipit, cui Colchi, Ko, emporium adjacens, nomen dede- 
runt, The Periplus Maris Erythræi, here ſpoken of, is a 
moſt valuable and curious treatiſe, whoever may have been 
the author: and the paſſage chiefly referred to is that which 
follows: Ax Enobaraga To AgYyopevo! Tluppov ogog, ann 
Tagnte Kwen, I IIa ανν A jj, W og AUTOY TOY VOTOV, & I 
ou 1 ον,ννt, ew % Tov Parinen Talon , A 
Toug N Meyopern Konyor. Tiewrog Toros Ba Kakguecs, 
d KANGY Z) Hou Kwpery Magee M10. Aro de raurne 
£54 rg οο Tomog To Kouag AE&YOuevoy, £ & TOTH TO pg £51, 
aal Nu, eis 0Y 08 B, TOY (LENNOITR aur Moor Lego, 
Yeveoveu, Nh le aus, xd Nee. atozoTa, Tod 


* Geagraphi Minores. Prolegom. 
1 Arriani Peripl. Maris Erythræi, apud 5 Græcos Minores, M 1. 
P. 33. 
Dionyſius calls this region Ks inſtead of XoAyos. 
II pos voTov EAXoperat mage Tepmrata Kuo; ans. Perieg. v. 1148. 
And others have ſuppoſed it was named Colis from Venus Colias. But what has a any 
title of a Grecian Goddeſs to do with the geography of India? The region was ſty led 
both Colica, and Colchica. 

It is remarkable, that as there was a Caucaſus and Regio Colica, as well as Colchi- 
ca, in India: ſo the ſame names occur among the Cutheans upon the Pontus Euxinus. 
Here was Regio Colica, as well as Cholcica at the foot of Mount Caucaſus. Pliny 
I. 6. e. 5. P. 305. They are the ſame name differently expreſſed. 


D d 2 avro 
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ar xa οννƷſe. Iogerras vag Th Oxon exe EXIpLENAL KATH 
Tiwa, (g010v amereNaoJer. Aro de T8 Kopuagei EKTEWBTa Nο 
NE Koayor, av 1 xoupbnoigs T8 Wars sg aro de rerra- 
ie raregya gra. Ięoc Toy voroy uo ro Ge IIas der 
£51. Mera 0s Koys e anNog αννEQeg ey KOATH A- 
pevog., From Elabacara extends a mountain called Purr bos, 
and the coaft fyled Paralia (or the pearl coaſt), reaching down 
to the moſt ſouthern point, where is the great fiſhery for pearl, 
which people dive for. It is under a king named Pandion; and 
rde chief city is Colchi. There are two places, where they fiſh 
for this ® commodity : of which the ff is Balita: here is 4 
fort, and an harbour. In this place, many perſons who have a 
mind to live an holy tife, and to feparate themſelves from the 
world, come and bathe, and then enter into a ſtate of celibacy. 


* There are women, who do the ſame. For it is ſaid that the” 
i place at particular feaſons every month is frequented by the 
I Deity of the country, a Goddeſs who comes and bathes in the 

vaters. The caaft,, near which they fiſh far pearl, lies all along 


from Comari to Colchi. It is performed by per ſams, who have been 
guilty of ſome crime, and are compelled to this ſervice. All this © 
coaſt to the ſoutbward i 15 under the aforemeutioned king Pandion. 


4 Paralia ſeems at firſt a Greek word ; but is in reality a proper name in the lan- 


nelian. As this was the ſnore, where theſe gems were really found, we may conclude, 
U that Paralia ſignified the Pearl Coaſt. There was pearl fiſhery in the Red Sea, and it 
it continues to this day near the iſland Delaqua. Purchaſs. v. 5. p. 778. In theſe 
parts, the author of the Periplus mentions iſlands, which he ſtyles HlougaAaor, or Peart” 


Illands. See Geogr. Gr. Minores. Periplus. v. 1. p. 9. 5 
9 After 


ö guage of the country. 1 make no doubt, but what we call Peart was the Paral of the 
| Amonians and Cuthites. Paralia is tbe Lend of Pearls. All the names of gems, as 
ii now in uſe, and of old, were from the Amonians: Adamant, Amethyft, Opal, 
j ] Achates or Agate, Pyropus, Onyx, Sardonyx, Etites, Alabaſter, Beril, Coral, Cor- 


eo?” 
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After this there proceeds another tralt of vaſt, which ns 
3 abe; chen puede t. to deſcribe the great trade, 
which was carried on by this people, and by thoſe above, 
upon the Hypanis and Ganges : and mentions the fine linen, 
which was brought down from Scythia Limyrica, and from 
Comara, and other places. And if we compare the hiftory, 
which he gives, with the modern accounts of this country, 
we ſhall find that the ſame rites and cuſtoms ſtill prevail; 
the ſame manufactures are carried on: nor is the pearl fiſhery 
yet exhauſted. And if any the leaſt credit may be afforded. 
to etymological elucidation, the names of places among the 
Cuthite nations are ſo ſimilar in themſelves, and in their 
purport, that we may prove the people to have been of the 
ſame family; and perceive among them the fame religion 
and cuftoms, however widely they were ſcattered. Fhe 
mountains Caucaſus and Pyrrhus, the rivers Hypanis, Ba- 
ris, Chobar, Soana, Cophis, Phaſis, Indus, of this country, 
are to be found among the Cuthite nations in the weſt. One 
of the chief cities in this country was Cottiara. This is no 
other than Aracotta reverſed; and probably the ſame that is 
called Arcot at this day.. The city Comara,and the promontory 
Comarine are of the ſame etymology as the city Ur in Chal- 
dea; which was called Camar and Camarina from the prieſts 
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7 The mountain Pains: b vras an eminence facred to Ur; or Orus; who 
was alſo called Chams Ur, and his prieſts Chamurin. The city Ur in Chaldea is called 
Chamurin by Eupolemue, WHO expreſſes it Kapupivn, mw Tires roAv Ovgiay xaA89w. 
Euſeb, Prep. Evang. L. o. p. 418. Hence this promontory in Colchis Indica is ren- 
dered Comar by the author of the Periplus ; and at this day it is called. Comorin. 
The river Indus is ſaid to run into a bay called Sinus Saronicus, Plutarch. de Flu- 
min. Sar-On, Dominus Sol. 


and 
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and worſhip there eſtabliſhed. The region termed Aia above 
Colchis was a name peculiarly given by the Amonians to the 
places, where they reſided. Among the Greeks the word 
grew general; and Ais was made to ſignify any land: but 
among the Egyptians, at leaſt among the Cuthites of that 
country, .as well as among thoſe of Colchis Pontica, it was 
uſed for a proper name of their country: | 


e Alt YE um eri v [LEVEL fred 
And again; 


% Oneoes, ever DNouuw! ANA A000 1YERLIEUTEL 
EZ Aung, peta q Ara dg TWOurnes sera. 


It was owing to this, that the.name given to the chief per- 
ſon. of the country was Aiates : and when ſome of the fa- 
mily ſettled at Circeum in Italy, the name was there pre- 
ſerved. Hence the Goddeſe Ciroe, who is repreſented as 
ſiſter to Aiates, is called by Homer Aiaia; which is the 
Gentile epithet from Aia, the country. It occurs in ſome 
enchanting verſes, where Ulyſſes deſcribes his being detained 
by the two Goddeſſes Calypſo and Circe : 


H vey uw auto) ECUKE Kanuy; dic Jean, 
Ey oTETT| YAUGUENUTI, MAKIOMEN) π)ν E£w0u* 
Qs d auTws Kigtn KATECNTVEY EY EYREMUTIV, 
Aitun, 03Noeroa, MAGIOEN x D,ü— 
AAX £1401 87o0Ts du £1 SH . 
* Apollon. Rhod. L. 4. v. 277. 


Apollon. Rhod. L. 2. v. 423. 
Homer. Odyſſ. L. I. v. 29. 8 


The 
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The adoration of fire prevailed no where more than in theſe 
countries, together with the worſhip of the ſun. They were 
likewiſe Ophites, ſuch who reverenced the Deity under the 
ſymbol of a ſerpent. All the names of ” places in theſe parts 
have a manifeſt reference to the rites and worſhip : and if 
they be compared with names of other places, where this 
people are ſuppoſed to have ſettled'; they will be generally 
found very. fimilar, and oftentimes the ſame. And this not 
only in ancient accounts; but in- thoſe of later date, ſince 
the people of Europe have got footing in thoſe parts. We 
read of Onor, Canonor, Candonor, all terms relating to-the 
ſun and fire. Calicut, Calcutta, Cotate, Comar, Comarin, 
Cottia, Cathaia, are of an etymology too-obvious to need an 
interpretation. The moſt conſiderable miſſion in Madura. is 
called“ Aour (V8) at this day. Near it is a city and river 
Balaſore. Bal is the Chaldean and Syrian Deity, well known: 
Azor was another name of the Deity, worſhiped in the ſame 
countries. He is mentioned by Sanchoniathon and' other 
writers; and was ſuppoſed to have been the founder of Car- 
thage. He was alſo known in Sicily, where there were 
rivers named from him. This people got likewiſe poſſeſſion 
of the iſland Palæſimunda or Ceylon, called alſo Taprobane.. 
N MyTzea Tareobamm ATIYEVEWY ENEQUUTEWY. 
125 | * 1 5 8 The 
Hence ſo many places end in patan and patana, which ſignifies a ſerpent. 


Travels of Jeſuits by Lockman. v. 1. p. 470. - | | 
* Dionyf. Perieg. v. 593. That Taprobane, named alſo Palæſimunda 


and Serandive, was the iſland now called Ceylon, may be proved from 
many authors. *E&ns de rern ew n IrSnn, 1 err, Tayys Torapms Kemern, ns 
Xa&TH PECUITATOY THYS WTEWS VNOOS HAT arTNfpY HEITHI MEYG I; Tatpotarn KAAS- 
lern. Marcian, Heracleot. apud Geog, Vet. v. I. p. 14. To axguTiypiy Ty; 


Iod res 1% AtYouers Kogu a@vrTiXEHTEL To TH Tape ae arxgwrnguy 40 
oft iar. 
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The adoration of fire and the worſhip of the ſun was intto- 


duced here very early. In this iſland is an high mountain, 
held very ſacred; the ſummit of which is called the Pike of 


Adam. This had no relation to the great Protoplaſt, though 
generally underſtood to be denominated from him. For 
writers may make what inferences they pleaſe from Sancho- 
niathon, and other antiquarians, 4ll interpreted, and worſe 
applied: I am perſuaded, that there are very few allufions in 
ancient hiſtory to the antediluvian world. The Pike of 
Adam is properly the ſummit ſacred to Ad Ham, the King 
or Deity Ham, the Amon of Egypt. This is plain to a de- 
monſtration from another name given te it by the native 
Cingaleſe, who live near the mountain, and call it Hamalel. 


This without any change, is“ Ham- al-El, Ham the Sun; 


Bopecov. Marcian, Heracleot. p. 26. Toro de axgwrngiov Ths vnc To axvTUMEND c 


Kopu==areyti pad iz, ü cvs. 

The poet Dionyſius places it in the great Eruthrean Ocean: and mentions the 
whales, with which that ſea once abounded : a circumſtance taken notice of by ather 
writers, He ſpeaks of it as a very large iſland. 
| Aury q eveuraTh pueyt9os wenn app Ie warty 

Knrea Fires eo, EPYOPAIOT fora worres 
Oupeci naubaTaugw gomoTa. v. 596. 

On the ſide of Conde Uda is an hill, ſuppoſed to be the higheſt i in the iſland, 
called in the Chingulay language Hamalel, but by the Portugueze and the Europeans 
Adam's Peak. It is ſharp as a ſugar-loaf, and on the top is a flat ſtone, with the 
print of a foot like a man's on it; but far bigger, being about two feet long. The 
people of this land count it meritorious to go and worſhip this impreſſion; and gene- 
rally labout the new year, the men, women, and children go up this vaſt and high 
mountain to worſhip. Knox. Hiſt, of Ceylon. p. 3. The notion of this being 
Adam's Pike, and the print of Adam's foot, did not ariſe from the Portugueze, or 
any Europeans ; but was very ancient. It is mentioned by the Mahometan travellers 
in the ninth century : and the name of the mountain, Ad Ham, was undoubtedly as 
old as the firſt Cuthite inhabitants. See p. 3. of Renaudot's Edition of Moham- 
medan Travellers; and Notes, p. 8. e 

and 
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and relates to the ancient religion of the iſland. In ſhort, 
every thing in theſe countries ſavours of Chaldiic and Egyp- 
tian inſtitution. The worſhip of the ape; the imputed 
ſanctity of the co the ſymbolical adoration of the ſerpent 
have been introduced by people from thoſe parts: not fo 
much by the Mizraim, or genuine inhabitants of Egypt, as 
by the Cuthites. They came hither from that country, as 
well as from Chaldea: but they came firſt and principally 
from the latter. Whatever therefore was ſimilar in the rites 
of the Indians and the Mizraim, was imported into each 
country, principally by the ſons of Chus; though ſome 
chance colonies of real Egyptians may have likewiſe come 
bither. When Alexander had taken Nuſa in India, he ap- 
pointed one of the natives to be governor, whoſe name was 
Acouphis. In like manner the perſon, whom he made his 
ſubſtitute at the great city Palimbothra, is ſtyled Moph or 
Mophis. He ſeems to have had more appellations than one: 
for he is by Curtius called Omphis. Laſtly, the perſon, to 
whom Alexander applied to get Porus to ſurrender, had the 
name of Meroe. All theſe are names apparently ſimilar to 
Egyptian and Chaldaic terms. Even Porus is nothing elſe 
but Orus, with the Egyptian prefix. And as names of this 
kind continually occur, it is impoſſible but that ſome rela- 
tion muſt have ſubſiſted between thoſe nations, where this 
ſimilitude is found. The Cuthic Indians worſhiped parti- 
cularly Dionuſus ; but confeſſed that he was not a native of 
their country, and that his rites were imported: Atowooy 


EX T]. gos so rcgan rom: He came from the weſt; that 1 is 


4. 


| P Piadorts Sic. L. 2. p. 123. | ER EY 
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from Babylonia and Chaldea. Arrian, ſpeaking of the Nu- 
ſeans, bans: that they were not the original inhabitants of the 
country. Nuoo%40 0 u# Idizov eos £0, aAAG T ape 
Atowow oro & Try ym Twy Id. The people of Nuſa are 
not properly an Indian race; but are part of the company, 
who attended Dionuſus in his expedition into theſe parts. They 
were therefore of the family of Chus, and ſtyled Cuſeans, 
Cuthites, Arabians, and Ethiopians ; which were the moſt 
common titles of peaple of that family. The fame author 
tells us, that they differed very little in their appearance 
from the Ethiopians of Africa, eſpecially thoſe of the fouth: 
being of the ſame dark complexion ; but without woolly 
hair. Thoſe, who lived to the north, reſembled the Egyp- 
tians. Tor Ts arbewTuv & 106% 8 HWœrrN aroderty as lvduy Te 
xa Al Or le Węosg vor 18 U Idol (ſcil. os Koxye) 
Tos Al, WtNAGY TH EOMKRTL, u TE idea EA, KO ij KOjan 
avroig G, FA YE dn dri THO BY WERUTWS, B05 BNIKEEVNG, 
ws Albion. Os ds BogetoTeec TeTW HAT ArYVETIES RNISH 
ay elev To Twuara. The imhabitants upon the Indus are in 
their looks and appearance, not unlike the Ethiopians (of Afriea). 
Thoſe upon the ſouthern coaſt reſemble them moſt : for they 
are very black; and their hair alſo is black : but they are not 


s Arrian. Hiſt, Indica. p. 313. 

* They were miſtaken in ſaying, #x Ir\\ixoy rs but their meaning is plain, 
that they were not Aborigines. | . 

5 Arrian. Hiſt. Indica, p. 320. 

9 Vincentius Bellovacenſis mentions two Indian nations particularly profeſſing 
the rites of Bacchus; one of which was named Albarachuma. Al-bara-Chuma 
means the ſons of Chum or Cham: and that they were the ſons of Cham may be 
inferred from Euſebius : Ts de Xap ο,mñu peyp xo rw E, £5 £v aro adit 
Xara TE Tas IvTias N Ale, Xx. T. X. Chron. P. 13. / 
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fo flat-noſed ; nor have they woolly hair, They, who are more 
ro the north, have a greater reſemblance to the Egyptians. 
Strabo deſcribes them in the ſame manner; and lays that 
the ſouthern Indians were very like the Ethiopians. ** 'O; 
eU ern Tois Al row 00408 KATH TY NEU)" R 
ds Thy on, xai THY Ter wow Toig annoig. Oude yas BAITCIN201 
dice Thy VYCoTITa T8 aig. Os ds Bogeioreeor Tois AryvaTiou. 
They might well be like the nations ſpecified: for they were 
colonies from Chaldea ; colonies chiefly of Cuthites, who 
ſettled at different times in India. Theſe writets all concur 
in ſhewing their likeneſs to the Ethiopians: whereas they 
were Ethiopians. Herodotus fpeaks of them plainly by that 
name : and fays, that they differed in nothing from their 
brethren in Africa, but in the ſtraitneſs of their hair: 
Oi de yag an ns Aibiores Woreryss e101. They extended 
from Gedrofia to the Indus, and from thence to the Ganges, 
under the name of Ethiopians, Erythreans, and Arabians. 
When Nearchus, by the appointment of Alexander, failed 
down the Stour, an arm of the Indus; the firſt nation, 
which he encountered, was that of the Arabians. They re- 
fided, according to Arrian, below Carmania, in the mouth 
of the great river, near the iſland Crocale. * IIęoconα d 


** Strabo, L. 15. p. 1012. 

Oi Ne tyap an nw Adbares burpoges £101 or Is ex Ths AE ovhoTarov TH- 
Yor £9801 Wavrwy ev)pwiruy. Heſiod. L. 7. c. 70. p. 541. | 

Ethiopum Gymnoſophiſtæ mentioned by Hieronymus. L. 4. in Ezechiel. c. 13. 


3 Arrian. Hiſt, Indic. p. 336. Oras tenent ab Indo ad Gangem Palibothri : a 


Gange ad Colida (or Colchida) atræ gentes, et quodammodò Æthiopes. Pomp. 
Mela. L. 3. c. 7. They worſhiped Zeus Ow&pos, Strabo. L. 15. p. 1046. He 


mentions the promontory Tamus, and the iſland Chruſe. Tamus was the name of 


the chief Egyptian Deity; the ſame as Thamuz of Syria. 8 
E e 2  Tavry 
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raury e0vog Iydixo, 0 Agabies xaneouerm, They lived upon þ 
the river Arabis, by ſome called * Aribis, to which they had 


given name, 


Of the I N D IT. 


HE Grecian writers, finding that the Ethiopians and 
Cutheans of this part of the world were not the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, have very properly diſtinguiſhed them 
from thoſe who were Aborigines : but they have been guilty 
of a great miſtake, in making theſe Aborigines the Indi, and 
ſeparating the latter from the Æthiopes. The Cuthites, 
ſtyled Æthiopes, were the original Indi: they gave name to 
the river, upon which they ſettled ; and to the country, 
which they occupied. Hence Iarchus of India tells Apol- 
lonius ; 074 AIOIOTIEZ we wiey evravlda, yevs INAIKON. 
And almoſt in * every place, where their hiſtory occurs, the 
name of Indi will be found likewiſe. The river Choaſpes, 
of whoſe waters only the kings of Perſis drank, was eſteemed 
an Indian river. 


7 Xagis key Kvęog £51 EYRE, Kg TE X90Qonns 
"EAXwv L, b. 


? Avpatirai ue de eh se, xai T2TO RUTVOHOY r WEpL TOY Apabiov ToTemov vEropt- 
. Arrian. Expedit. L. 6. p. 260. Of the Oritæ, ibid. and p. 261. 
Philoſtrati Vit. Apollon. L. 3. p. 125. 
* Diodorus Sicul. L. 1. p. 17, The chief inhabitants upon the Indus were Cuſeans. 
Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 1073. Coros is the river Cur, the river of the Sun. Kupes, 
Sol. Heſych. Toy pey ον,0 Tlepaai Kupoy νονννι Kupos d:aToT1. Heſychius. 1 
7 ˖ 
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It ran through Chuſiſtan, and was a branch of the Tigris: 


whence that river, from which the former was derived, muſt 


have been Indian. This is rendered certain from the Cuthite 


Ethiopians, who came under the title of ſhepherds into 
Egypt. They came from Chaldea upon the river Tigris : 


and they are faid expreſſly to have come from the Indus. 


* Aubiore; ano I Woraps aagarres Teo Au m. 
About this time, ſays Euſebius, ſome Erhiopians, taking leave 
of their country upon the river Indus, came and ſettled in 
Egypt. Hence it is that ? Bacchus has been repreſented as 
the ſon of the river Indus. Hence alſo aroſe the true notion 
that the Indian Dionuſos was the moſt ancient: Atvooy 
2% Taro) INAON yeyorerm. The genuine and moſt an- 
cient perſon of this title muſt be referred to Babylonia. 
This is the country, to which Phylarchus alluded, when he 
ſaid that Bacchus firſt brought the worſhip of the two bulls, 
which were called Apis and Ofiris, from India into Egypt. 
'* TlewTog eg Aryurros 5 Iydewy Atovuoog nyays d Bg, TW (LEV 
AT; oor, Tw 0s Ore. It was a true hiſtory, though Plu- 
tarch would not allow it. This worſhip was common in 
Egypt before the Exodus: for it was copied by the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs near Mount Sinai. It was of too carly 
date to have been brought from the country near the Gan- 
ges: and was introduced from Chaldea, and the Tigris, the 
original Indus. The Africans, who had the management of 
elephants in war, were called Indi, as being of Ethiopic 


Euſeb. Chron. p. 26. 
* Philoſtrati Vit. Apollonii. L. 1. p. 64. 
. Plutarch. Iſis et Oſir. v. 2. p. 362. 


original. 
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original. Polybius ſays in the paſſing of the Rhone; 
'* T85 (4s) Lig anoAslay ouehr Harras, rg de sp TG da- 
0h’: it happened that Hannibal loft all tbe Indi ; but the 


elephants were preſerved, The fame author ſays of the con- 


ſul Czcilius Metellus in the battle againſt Aſdrubal: * Inge 


o auTai; Ivdog ehe dex. The fable of Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, whatever it may mean, is an Ethiopic ſtory : and it is 


{aid of that hero 


„ Andromeden Perſeus nigris portavit ab Indis. 


Virgil, ſpeaking to Auguſtus of the people of this family, 


calls them by the ſame name: 


Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 


If we change the ſcene, and betake ourſelves to Cololin 
we ſhall meet with Indians here too. The city Aſteruſia 
upon Mount Caucaſus is ſtyled Indica. *'* Agzegria Idizn 
To. I have mentioned from Jerom, that St. Matthias 
preached the goſpel at Colchis, near the Phaſis and Apſarus; 
which country is called Ethiopia. Socrates in his“ Eecle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory mentions the ſame : and adds, that St. Bar- 
tholomew was in theſe parts; and that his particular pro- 
vince was India; which India joined to Colchis, and to the 


Polyb. L. 3. p. 200. 

*Polyb. L. 1. p. 42. 

Ovid. de Arte Amandi. L. 1. v. 33. 

'* Virg. Georg. L. 2. v. 173. The No nnn. here the Parthians, who were i in 
poſſeſſion of Perſis and Babylonia. 

'5 Stephan. Byzantinus, | 

”* Socratis Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. L. 1. c. 19. See alſo L. 1. c. 20. p. 30. and 51. 
Irn Twy ed oTepw xa lenpoy Ta abn. p. 49. 
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region upon the Phaſis, where Matthias reſided. Bag o- 
duales ds exAngeto m ονuↄ m rar INATAN, Thy erdoregu. 
He calls it the innermoſt India, to diſtinguiſh it from that 
which was not mediterranean, but lay on the Southern 
Ocean. The country here mentioned was a part of Iberia 
Colchica: and as ſome of the ſame family ſettled in Iberia 
Hiſpaniæ, we find there too an Indic city; “ INAIKH, 
0M; Thneins, FA IIuemos. The author adds, what is very 
remarkable, Tv; dt Baabeeseuy autyy #akzot; Some call it 
Blaberoura. Is not Blaberoura ill expreſſed? I think that 
there is a tranſpoſition of a fingle letter; and that it was 
originally Babel-Oura ; fo denominated from the two chief 
cities of the Cuthites, Babel and Our, in Babylonia, and 
Chaldea. The river Indus was often called the Sindus : and 
nations of the family, whereof I am treating, were called 
Sindi, There were people of this name and family in Thrace, 
mentioned by Hefychius : Tiro (The Ogre) sd DGA. 
The Sindi (of Thrace) are an Indian nation. Some would 
alter it to Ludiuo, Sindicum: but both terms are of the ſame 
purport. He mentions in the ſame part of the world, 
0s, Tiyolxos Any AEYOpenn ; à city, which was denominated 
the Sindic, or Indian, harbour. ** Herodotus ſpeaks of a re- 
gio Sindica upon the Pontus Euxinus, oppoſite to the river 
Thermodon. This ſome would alter to Sindica ; but both 
terms are of the ſame amount. This Indica was the country 
of the Mœotiæ, a Cuthic tribe. The Ind, or Indus, of the 
eaſt is at this day called the Sind; and was called ſo in the 


Steph. By zantin. 
ay Herodot. L. 4. C. 86. 


time 
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time of Pliny : Indus, incolis Sindus appellatus, in Jugo 
Caucaſi montis, quod Paropamiſus vocatur, adyerſus ſolis or- 
tum effuſus, &c. 

If this title be peculiar to the Cuthite Ethiopians, we 
may well expect thoſe above Egypt, among whom the Nile 
took its riſe, to be ſo called. We accordingly find that river 


diſtinguiſhed for being derived from the country be the 


Indi ; 


** Uſque ia: amnis devexus ab Indis : : 


and the ſame ou in another place, . of Auguſtus, 
ſays, 


5 ſuper et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium. 


Nor is this a poetical rant, but a juſt appellation. - lian, 
in deſcribing the Libyans of interior Africa, ſays that they 
bordered upon the Indi; * Aibuwy Twy yeiTVIWTw Tolg Ivdors, 
by which were meant the Ethiopians. And Apollonius of 
Tyana, in a conference with theſe ſouthern Ethiopians, find- 
ing that they ſpoke much in praiſe of the Indians in general, 
tells them, Ta je» Iv9wy er1vere, INAOI To agar Wane 


'9 Plin. Nat. Hiſt. L. 6. c. 20. p. 319. | 
Siyſos woTR&os, Arriani Peripl. apud Geogr. Vet, Græc. v. I. p. 21. 
Virgil. Georg. L. 4. v. 293. 
Virgil. En. L. 6. v. 794. T he like occurs in another place. 
Omnis eo terrore Ægyptus, et Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes verterunt terga Sabæi. neid. L. 8. v. 75. 
By the Indi are meant the Ethiopians above Egypt. 
* lian. de Animalibus. L. 16. c. 33. 
2 Philoſtrati Vit. Apollon. Tyanæi. L. 6. c. 6. p. 277. 
There are ſome remains of an ancient city between the Tigris and Euphrates, near 


the ruins of ancient Babylon, which ſtill retains the name of Sindia, mentioned by 


Gaſpar Balbi. See Purchas. v. 2. L. 10. c. 5. p 1723. 
7 ore: 


n 


*** 


— Reel 
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ores: I ou ſpeak much in favour of every thing relating to the 
Indians; not confidering that originally you were Indians your- 
ſelves. In ſhort, Egypt itſelf was in ſome degree an Indic 
nation; having received a colony of that people, by whom 
it was naval Ait or Aetia, ** ExArby ds au Mugaza, #2 
Azeia, tai Tlorapua, xa AgTIA, ano Two INAOT * Are, 
Hence it is ſaid, ** Oco12idn Id eas To tyevog, That Ofiris was 
an Indian by extraction: becauſe the Cuthite religion came 
from the Tigris. 

Thus have I endeavoured to ſhew, from the names of 
places, and of men, but more particularly from various parts 
of ancient hiſtory, that the Scythic Indians were in reality 
” Cuthic ; as were all people of that denomination. They 


were divided into various caſts, moſt of which were denomi- 


nated from their worſhip. The principal of theſe names I 
have enumerated, ſuch as Erythræi, Arabes, Oritæ, Æthiopes, 
Cathei, Indi: and, however various in title and characteriſ- 
tic, I have ſhewn they were all one family, the Cuthites from 
Babylonia and Chaldea. There is a remarkable paſſage in 
the Chronicon Paſchale, which muſt not be omitted. This 
author tells us, Ey Tois Ngovois Y Tlogyoroung & T8 Ye 


** Stephanus Byzantinus. 
Nai pany xai Agric, £% Twas INAOY, Aerts 8 Euſtath. in Dionyſ. Perieg. 
v. 241. 
Diodor. Sic. L. 1. p. 17. Add to the above a remarkable paſſage, concerning 
the people about the Palus Mceotis, who were a colony of Cuthites : 
| Savopoparas d emeyaov ETaATTUTEgN YEYRUTES 
ZINAOT, Kuupugptos TE, N 01 TeAas Evgevoio 
Kepxerio T, Oferai me, Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 680. 
Hence Heſychius : Nds, or, as Albertus truly reads it, Tud a, ] Zxubie. 
** Chron. Paſch. p- 36. 
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Ts Aepatad ame Tis Ivdog avepar ropos as 20W0{u0s, Oe, Aye 
debngiog, 65 u. ooeyenns Tewros Ivdou ageovourer. At the 


time, when the tower of Babel was erected, a certain perſon 


made his appearance in the world, who was (Indus) an Indian, 


and ſaid to have been of the race of Arphaxad. He was famed 


for his wiſdom, and for his ſkill in aſtronomy, and named An- 


doubarios. He firſt delineated ſchemes of the heavens, and in- 


flrufted the Indi in that ſcience. The ſame hiſtory occurs in 


*? Cedrenus. Why theſe writers make this perſonage of the 
race of Arphaxad, I know not. This aſtronomer is probably 
Chus, the father of the Magi, who is ſaid to have firſt ob- 
ſerved the heavens, and to have paid an undue reverence to 
the celeſtial bodies. The name Andoubarios ſeems to be a 
compound of Andou-Bar, Indi filius. Hence the original 
Indus muſt have been Ham. . 

I cannot conclude this account of the Cuthites in India 
Limyrica, without taking notice of the great character they 
bore in the moſt early times for. ingenuity and ſcience. 
Traditions to this purpoſe prevailed, wherever they ſettled : 
and I have given many inſtances of their ſuperiority herein. 
They were, like the Egyptians, divided into ſeven orders; 
of which the philoſophers were the moſt honourable. Each 
tribe kept to the profeſſion of its family ; and never invaded 
the department of another.  ®Þyo1 ds (Meyn ens) 0 7 
Iv2wy OV £15 S [WEEN danęno hall. Nilus the Egyptian tells 
Apollonius Tyanæus, that the Indi of all people in the world 
were the moſt knowing; and that the Ethiopians were a 


*9 Cedren. Hiſt. p. 14. 
3? Strabo. L. 15. p. 1025. 
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colony from them, and reſembled them greatly. * Zopwra- 
T0 U av0:w7Tw = NAOI- avoir: ds Irdw AIOIOIIE T' wore 
Cart ds roi Try oopinr. The Indi are the wiſeſt of all man- 
kind. The Ethiopians are a colony from them and they inhe- 
rit the wiſdom of their forefathers. 

The philoſophy of this people was greatly. celebrated: 
inſomuch that Alexander viſited the chief perſons of the 


country, who were eſteemed profeſſors. of ſcience. Among 


the Perſians they were ſtyled Magi : but among the Indo- 
Cuthites they had the title of Sophim and Sophitæ. Many 
regions in different parts were denominated from them So- 
phitis, Sophita, Sophene. Strabo mentions an Indian pro- 


vince of this name: and Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks largely of 


their inſtitutions. The march of Alexander through their 
country is particularly taken notice of by * Curtius. Hinc 


in regnum Sophitis perventum eſt. Gens, ut Barbari cre- 


dunt, {apientia excellit, boniſque moribus regitur. They 
were formed into ſocieties, and refided in colleges as re- 
cluſes : others lived at large, like ſo many mendicants. 


Their religion, like that of all the Amonians, conſiſted in 


Philoſtrat. Vit. Apollon. L. 6. p. 287. So p. 125. Albiorres— 9 Id. 
Too sto ot Zxubai oMega · ——— Comicus apud Athenæum. L. 6. 
p. 226. 


Strabo. L. 15. p. 1024. 

Quint. Curtius. L. 9. c. 1. See Voſſius de Philoſophorum Sectis. L. 2. 
C. 2. §. 2. 5 

Ka he,. MWoỹ dien. Steph. Byzantin. 

Pliny mentions Magi among the Arabians. 

The people are ſtyled Catheans by Strabo: and he Apres one Sopeithes to have 
been the chief perſon of the country. Kæ bea (read with Berkelius Kabaiar) Twes 
TW Teo eiles xa Tivds Ti Megorotauas Ti)eaow. L. 15. p. 1024. 
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the worlhip of the ſun, and adoration of fire. Hence they 
were denominated, from Cham the Sun, Chamin and Cho- 
min; and their wiſe men Chomini Sophite, and Sophitim : 
but the Greeks from the term Chomin and Chominus formed. 
Tours, and rendered this people Tvuvo-croperra and Ti 
Topiga ; as if they were naked philoſophers. Suidas ſeems 
to have been aware of the miſtake; and owns: that Tus: 
was the Indian name of a philoſopher. Conſequently, it 
had no relation to Greece. The people of this ſacred cha- 
racer were divided into different ſocieties, which were de- 
nominated from the Deity Manes, whom they ſerved. He 


was ſometimes compounded Achmanes and Oro-Manes', 


and' was well known in Perſis, and in Egypt. From hin 
theſe prieſts ; in India were ſtyled Bar-Achmanes, contracted 
Brachmanes : alſo Ger-manes, Sar-manes ; and Al-Obii. 


* AtTToy de Tetwy (I'upuroropiomn) To Y Or per Eirguents 


auTWI* d de BeaX mar utAB ev KaL TW) Eagpuarwy"0 AM 
C108 Teortyogevouerm. Theſe were the titles, by which the 
profeſſors of ſcience were diſtinguiſhed. They were the 
ſame as the Magi, and ſo famed for their knowledge, that 
many of the Grecian philoſophers are ſaid to have tra- 
velled to them for information, This is reported of 


Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. p. 359. 

Bar-Achmanes, the ſons of the great Manes. In Phrygia and Pontus he was 
ſtyled Ac-mon : Axjuwr. | 

3% Of the Babylonian and Chaldean Magi, ſee Ariſtotle & 7& Mayixw : and So- 
tion in Libris ns 4:@Jogyns apud Lacrtium in Proœmio. p. 2. | 

Oi xxAzuernx Is Mayo, yeros TETo partic xai Otois avxxeiueror, wWapa Ts [lep- 
cas, xaillapsot xai Baxtpoy xa NH. xat Aptos, xa Saxat, xar Mn or, 
xai Tacx TWIANG%H KANO Baca. Lucian. de Longævitate. vol. 1. p. 632. 


Democritus, 
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7 Democritus,. Pyrrho of Elea, and Apollonius Tyaneus. 
Nay, the very Scriptures ſeem to allude to their ſuperlative 
knowledge: for it is {aid of Solomon, that his wiſdom ex- 
celled all the wiſdom of the children of the eaſt country, and 
all, the wiſdom of Egypt. In which account I cannot but 
ſuppoſe that the learning of the Cuthim Sophitim was in- 
cluded ; if nat principally alluded to. 

Thus have J endeavoured to ſhew, that all. this interams- 
nian country between the Indus and the Ganges was called. 
Scythia; like that about the river Phaſis, and upon the Pa- 

lus Mæotis; as well as regions in other parts. As all theſe. 
places were apparently inhabited by Cutheans; I think we 
may be aſſured, that the name Scuthia, Lxvbia, is a miſtake. 
for Cuthia; and that the Scythæ were Cuthæ, or Cuthians. 
and this will be found to obtain, wherever the name of Scy- 
thia prevails: the people of that country, wherever ſituated, 
will be found upon examination to be in ſome degree de- 
ſcended from Chus, whom the Babylonians and choſe of his 
family ſeem to have expreſſed Cuth.. 

It is very remarkable that the poet Dionyſius, having de- 
ſcribed all the nations of the known world, concludes with 
the Indo-Scythæ; of whom he gives a more ample, and a 
more particular account, than of any, who have preceded. He 
dwells long upon their habit and manners, their rites, and 
cuſtoms, their merchandize, induſtry, and knowledge: and 

7 Democritus went to the Indians. Ai Tavra Tot mn woAAnv e Y. nee By 
a1 7805 Ts XaAd ates, xa es BabvAuve, xai mos tes Mayes, ai ts Hof as Twv 
INAQN. lian. Var. Hiſt, L. 4. c. 20. p. 375. Of Thracian Philoſophy, ſce 


o_ Voſſius de Philoſophorum Sectis. £4: b. 19. 
1 Kings, c. 4. v. 30. 
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has tranſmitted ſome excellent ſpecimens of their ancient 
hiſtory, And all this is executed in a manner ſo affecting, 
that if Homer had been engaged upon the fame ſubje, he 
could not have exceeded either in harmony of numbers, or 
beauty of detail. Some extracts I have given: but as the 
poet is ſo diffuſe in his deſcription of this wonderful people, 
and his hiſtory ſo much to the purpoſe, I will lay the greater 
part of it before the reader, that he may be witneſs of the 
truth. | 


3 Irdov ag Worae! Notion Tx emearsoum, 
Os pa Y Egubening KaTEIRITION £104 FRART TING, 
Aateoratov Poo WKUv £71 voTOv 0800 æ SN 
Aztauevg T Tewr ano Kaviacs Hενẽꝓe- Rog. 
Hro4 le. yorros ET1 Hu nEA010 
Qeęrrag T, Apibas TE, MIWYAGQY8s T © ApaNuTas, 
Earteaiong N, 00085 Te Wag MMW τ] ]—ꝝͥ;j3 Ilngranouo 
Zuvn 0jp.ws νu¹ Warrag e iin Ages” 
Ov voor VOUETAOYT(S ETNQOTOY, GAA uT0 ern 
Papas TerAnviay, ide p N. 
Ad, sur Cwnow enagtes; £04 x. 
AM Yar TÞw 0\bev axngarov ανẽỹeE-. 
IIarrn yag Nbog egi eguhgs asgαðu, 
Harn d & Hergen vro ee wowso! 
Xęvogins x TE KATY N TATGELUO, 


DPionyſii Perieg. v. 1088. &c. 
4 Scholia Euſtathii ad v. 1096, Two nations Arachotæ. Etre W605 vorov: 
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Tus anoTewoperes, Hr o wrov EN 80%. 

IIęos d avyas & Ivdwy genre werrærat ain; 

TIaoaw TupaatTh, Warr NENETW νð,%. 

Hy g Y avg N0per; Maxaguy er eg tou dug 

HeMyogs Tewrnou ETIOKEYEL AATWET TI. 

Toa Yang ver. jel VTO NeOR KURYEST, 

Oecreοοẽ MTowvTes* geidojuerns d d 

Ilorarag pagescun ert ngarec pu ebegns. 

Tax d' 6 luer guT00 pETANAELBTL =, 

r ear N rut Lu 

O d i585 vpows: u d 0" ENEPHITWY 

Agyvqess węicherrag vrogusou odorrag. 

AM d NEU8TW £71 Tgobohyol e uv 

Hs nevans yAautyy Mon, n adauE/ůhe | 

Maguaicor, 1 Yawee Gavyageces ννι, | 

H z YAavziowrre Mor xabagoo Torags, 

Ka YAvreeny u, v vrnesfue w pura. { 
Tarot Vg Yarn er ay0garuw oAbor Nel, [ 

Aev9og Woraupoirs KaTappureg ev xo gle, 
Kai uny #0 Abiptwres HEL KOpzowlk TETNNOK. 

AAAobs per yas #£Y Neg Er, A 90 e 

TN roh Eęubęais N ᷣ ,. 
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Kal Th KEY FOANGDG TE KU 0X8104 andees £801, 


* Ad v. 1107. Aig TeTo ve pwr e p (or I. Jol WAHPETANTICY Aol. The 
Scholiaſt ſuppoſes the complexion to have ariſen from the climate. Ei de weAgvre- 
pol TWv HAAGQv aIpwn wn, WA. Auborau. 

Y ν⁰ο Id, xa ginopynpcres, Ibid, 
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419 +4 Adv. 1138. O. Auplarer, IvJ\izov eh or perrot Aaæpd al Tpwixoy. Dardan 
iN was the original name of each people: it * little what termination the Greeks 
lis were pleaſed to. affix. 

* Ad v. 1143. N * 3 Pra at the no of 


135 the Danube. 
brat | a_——_—_— uM. babara Peuce 


Nutrierat. 
Peuca-On, and Peuce-El. 
See here accounts of Aornis and Aornon probably a metathel's for Ouranon. 
* Ad. v. 1153. Oęæ ds xouror EXAmmor. 
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Tw g #04 aNNony props vol ENAGN EE). 
H de yog AevKn TE A *5 agyWoer Ta TETURTOL, 
| 'H 0s 


Ad v. 1176. To de 3 Yeagerai Kai ty plnnooay, die T2 AaptTs, 
{AGTH FIXIEDY OV YEVELGLY Our tyap xaiTo vi, Nr , Kai TOY ,s WAEY- 
Move Gary o: ATTN, 

Priſcian adds to the character of the Indians great ſize and er and ſpeaks of 
their philoſophy and rites. 


Hic alii ſuperant procero corpore tantum, 

Inſiliant equitum faciles ut more elephantos. 

Aͤlſt alu vivunt ſapienti pectore nudi, 

Vor. III. 9 » Luminibuſque 
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H de xeAouvoreen' 1 0 apporeruy ARYE grogen. 


Ovrog auhc Evegoia Warren TETURTOD. 

Teig d nTEKRUTE, KL EV NL q , WITOL, 
Tor T Queavoio, va leet Nit, TOTS, 
Kai WoTao, Keno Te, Ku Bec (onroverra. 
Hon vag Tarns ev ETEdeamue oidun IrAgnon;* 
Han d' nreigws THOMSON , A (Ot U 
Avrus en AKEEW) ATR I0G ein en. 


Upon the banks of the great river Ind, 

The ſouthern Scuthæ dwell: which river pays 
Its watery tribute to that mighty ſea, 

Styled Erythrean. Far removed its fource, 
Amid the ſtormy cliffs of Caueaſus : 
Deſcending hence through: many a. winding vale, 


Luminibuſque vident rectis, mirabile, ſolem; 
Et radios oculis et ſacra mente retractant; 
Signaque concipiunt arcana luce futuri.. v. 1027. 
Of whales. v. 600, 
Of the Tigris; 
Tears mp 2yon0s Tegud orcs ey yu5 oPeumr, 
| Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 982. 
According to this poet, Dionyſus was born in Arabia. v. 939. 
ETtoy yap araxtore AvoxTo xewny 
Zeus aur Auovaor eu,aptos W nps' 
i, e. Chaldea, aſcribed to Arabia, according-to his limits, 

Of the wealth of Arabia. Ibid. 

4 Mount Caucaſus in India was different from the mountain ſo called upon the 
Euxine : there were more than one of this name. The poet Dionyſius. makes the 
'Tanais take its riſe in Caucaſus: | 

Ta 9 nToi 7 wyas per ev epeort Kaveaomot v. 663. 
The Tanais and the Indus cannot, be ſuppoſed: to have the ſame ſource, I 
1 x 9 | t 
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It ſeparates vaſt nations. To the weſt 
The Oritæ live, and Aribes: and then 
The Aracotii famed for linen geer. 


Next the Satraidæ; and thoſe, who dwell 


Beneath the ſhade of Mount Parpaniſus, 
Styled Arieni. No kind glebe they own, 
But a waſte ſandy foil, replete with thorn, 


Let are they rich: yet doth the land ſupply 


Wealth without meafure. Here the coral grows, | 
Ruddy and fmooth : here too are veins of gold; 
And in the quarries deep the ſapphire's found, 
The ſapphire, vying with the empyreal blue. 

To the eaſt a lovely country wide extends, 

India; whole borders the wide ocean bounds. 

On this the ſun new riſing from the main 

Smiles pleafed, and ſheds his early orient beam. 
The inhabitants are fwart; and in their looks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 

With moiſture ftill abounding : hence their heads 
Are ever furniſh'd with the ſleekeſt hair. 

Various their functions: ſome the rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold. 

Some labour at the woof, with cunning ſkill, 

And manufacture linen: others ſhape, 

And poliſh, ivory with the niceſt care: 


Many retire to rivers ſhoal ; and plunge 


To ſeek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Or glittering diamond. Oft the jaſper's found 
Green, but diaphonous: the topaz too, 5 
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Of ray ſerene and pleaſing: laſt of all 

The lovely amethyſt, in which combine 

All the mild ſhades of purple. The rich ſoil, 
Waſhed by a thouſand rivers, from all ſides 
Pours on the natives wealth without controul. 
Here mighty meadows, ſtretch'd out wide, produce 
Herbs of all ſpecies, trees of every leaf. 

The fucculent graſs, ſtyled cenchrus, here abounds, 
And yields redundant paſture. High above 

Wave the tall groves of Erythrean # cane, 

Sweet to the ſenſe and grateful... . 

Nor is this region by one people held : 

Various the nations under different names,. 

That rove the banks of Ganges and of Ind. 

Lo, where the ſtreams of Acaſine pour, 

And in their courſe the ſtubborn rock pervade 

To join the Hydaſpes | here the Dardans dwell ; 
Above whoſe ſeat the river Cophes rolls. 

The ſons of Saba here retired of old: 

And hard by them the Toxili appear, 

Join'd to the Scodri: next a ſavage caſt, 

Yclep'd Peucanian. Then a noble race, 


4 Ad v. 1127. Euſtathius of theſe canes or reeds : , xaAzpwr=rT1 £now 
 AUXEIRL —"HXAX ht t, MEAIT OW Mn EO wr, 


* Ad v. 1141, Genef. c. 10. v. 7. And the ſons of Chus, Saba, and Havilab, and 
Sabteh, Sc. 
People of this name lay alſo to the weſt of the Indus, towards the extreme 28 of 


Perſis. 


Tlpwra Tc, era tes de Tlacupyala. Perieg. V. 1069. 
Upon which paſſage Euſtathius obſerves, Hoav de xa: ehe Oparxmoy Ta. 
The ſame poet mentions a people of this name in Arabia. | 
Muivvaun Te, T CN Tt, nai ay Ni) V9 KAeTaCnv1, v. 959. 


Who 
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Who ſtyle themſelves Gargaridæ, and ſhew 
To Dionuſos a peculiar care. 
Near a fair ſtream their happy lot is fallen, 
Where the ſwift Hypanis and Megarſus ſpeed 
From Mount Hemodus to Gangetic ſhores, 
Fraught as they run with the rich ſeeds of gold. 
Not far from hence, but near the ſouthern main, 
The limits of the country Colis reach, 
By others Colchis named. Here towering ſteep, 
The rock Aornon riſes high in view, 
E'en to the mid-air region: not a bird 
Of boldeſt pinion wings this ſubtile clime.. 
There is moreover, wonderful to tell, 
In the rich region, which the Ganges laves, 
A pals eſteemed moſt ſacred :- this of old 
Bacchus is ſaid; in wrathful mood, diſtreſs'd, 
To have travers'd, when he fled :. what time he changed 
The ſoft Nebrides for a ſhield of braſs ; 
And for the Thyrſus, bound with ivy round, 
He couched the pointed ſpear. Then firſt were ſeen 
The zones and fillets, which his comrades wore, 
And the ſoft pliant vine-twigs, moving round 
In ſerpentine direction, chang'd to aſps. 
Theſe facts lay long unheeded: but in time 
The natives quickened paid memorial due; 
And call the road Nuſaia to this day. 
Soon as the lovely region was ſubdued 
By the God's proweſs, glorying down he came 
From Mount Hemodus to the circling ſea. 
| There 
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There on the ſtrand two obeliſks he reared, 
High and conſpicuous, at the world's * extreme. 
„ ne wer 7 He RE cs ae” 
To enumerate all, who rove this wide domain 
Surpaſſes human pow'r:: the Gods can tell, 
The Gods alone: for nothing's hid from Heaven. 
Let it ſuffice, if I their worth declare. 
Theſe were the firſt great founders in the world, 
Founders of cities and of mighty“ ſtates : 
Who ſhewed a path through ſeas, before unknown: 
And when doubt reign'd and dark uncertainty, 
Who rendered life more certain. They firſt viewed 
The ftarry lights, and form'd them into ſchemes, 
In the firſt ages, when the ſons of men 
Knew not which way to turn them, they aſſigned 
To each his juſt department: they beſtowed 


Ad v. 1164. He mentions theſe obelifks or pillars in another place, v. 623. 

Evba Te xa qnac Fubaryers Atoruae 
Epaci wuparto Tape pov WKERVOUN; 
1rd wv H’. tv ogra” wha TeTayyns 
Hevxor ul'wp Nuooguo! £71 TARTRUWNE XUDYG the 
At India's verge.extreme, on hills remote, 
Where the proud Ganges pours the ſacred ſtream 
Nuſean call'd, and joins the ſouthern wave, 
Beneath a grove of ſtately plane ariſe 
The lofty pillars of this arc-born God. 

The poet confounds Dionuſus with Bacchus, as many others have done. 

Once err, is Arc-born: it alludes to the Patriarc's preſervation and ſecond 
birth in the arc. The Greeks interpreted this, born at Thebes, Hence Dionuſus 
was made a native of Bœotia. 

5? Dionyhius ſeems in this paſſage to ſpeak of the Gods: but thoſe, who by the 
ancients were ſtyled Gods, were the Abaræar¹ Eee HAiad the heads of the 
Cuthite family, who performed, what is here mentioned, of 
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Of land a portion, and of ſea a lot; 

And ſent each wandering tribe far off to ſhare 
A different ſoil and climate. Hence aroſe 
The great diverfity, ſo plainly ſeen 

Mid nations widely ſevere dt. 
.. . Now farewell 

Ye Hibees and ſea-girt ifles : farewell the ſurge 
Of ancient Nereus, and old Ocean's ſtream. 
Ye fountains too, and rivers; and ye hills, 
That wave with ſhady forefts, all farewell. 

My way I've ſped through the wide pathlefs deep, 
By the bluff cape and winding continent : 


'Tis time to ſeek ſome reſpite and reward. 


Such is the character given by the poet Dionyſus of the 
Indian Cuthites under their various denominations. It is to 
be obſerved, that the ſons of Chus, however they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, whether they be ſtyled Oritæ, Arabians, Ethio- 
pians, or Erythreans, are in all places celebrated for ſcience. 
They were ſometimes called Phoinices : and thole of that 
name in Syria were of Cuthite extraction ;, as I have before 
thewn. In conſequence of this, the poet, in ſpeaking of 
them, gives the ſame preciſe character, as he has exhibited 
above, and ſpecifies plainly their original. 


O. d d &Y UE EOVTES, ETWNVNY Powizes, 
RO T 
Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 905, He adds, v. 910. 

O. Ioxrz, x alan, EAA T gr. 

Je does not diſtinguiſh between the Philiſtim and the true Phoinices, who were of a 
different family. The former were the Caphtorim, of the Mizraim race; the latter 
Cuthites, of whom he ſays truly, v. 911. that they poſſeſſed; 


Kas 
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Tou d' avdewy yevens, 01 Fev0gauo, VEYORT1IW, 
Oi FewToL WENT W EXELENTAITO Janaoons, 
IIgero d £jpuroging AAIGWE(S wMÿw ro, 
Kai Babvy ggartuy aggw! Fog æRονον. 


Upon the Syrian ſea the people live, 

Who ſtyle themſelves Phenicians. Theſe are ſprung 
From the true ancient Erythrean ſtock ; 

From that ſage race, who firſt aſſayed the deep, 
And wafted merchandize to coaſts unknown. 
Theſe too digeſted firſt 'the ſtarry choir ; 


Their motions mark d, and call'd them by their names. 


Rai Togoy Navymny, Bncurs T aiay £2xvvny, 
BuEAov T' ayyicaov, xe. T. A. 


Here they mixed with the ſons-of Canaan, 


AND OF THE 


ARRIVAL o the TITANS 
in chat Country. | 


— 


Have mentioned, that there were two memorable occur- 
rences in ancient hiſtory, which the learned have been 
apt to conſider as merely one event. The firſt was a regular 
migration of mankind in general by divine appointment: 
the ſecond was the diſperſion of the Cuthites, and their ad- 
herents, who had acted in defiance of this ordination. Of 
the conſequences of their apoſtaſy I have taken notice; and 
of their being ſcattered abroad into different parts. The Miz- 
raim ſeem to have retired to their place of allotment a long 
time before theſe occurrences: and were attended by their 
brethren the ſons of Phut. They had no ſhare in the rebellion 
of the Cuthites; nor in the Titanic war, which enſued. 
The country, of which they were ſeized, was that, which 
Vol. III, Hh in 
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in aftertimes had the name of Upper Egypt. They called 
it the land of Mezor, and the land of Cham, from their two 
chief anceſtors: which the Greeks rendered Meſora, and 
* Chamia. The lower region was at that time in great mea- 
ſure a moraſs, and little occupied. The Caphtorim had 
made ſome ſettlements between Mount Caſius and Peluſium; 
but were obliged to quit them, and retire to Paleſtina. In 
proceſs of time, the Mizraim were divided into ſeveral great 
families, ſuch as the Napthuhim, Lehabim, Ludim, Pa- 
thruſim, and others. They lived chieffy upon the lotos of 
the Nile, and the herb agroſtis: and ſheltered themſelves 
under ſheds of mean workmanſhip, which they thatched 
with the flags of the * river. In proceſs of time, they began 
to feed upon fiſh, which the ſame ftream afforded ; and 
were cloathed with the ſkins of beaſts. They held the river 
in high reverence ; and ſuppoſed, that man had ſomehow a 
relation to water. It is probable that ſome -centuzies lapſed, 
-while they -proceeded in this ſimple way of lite, ſeparated in a 
manner from the world, and unmoleſted by any foreign 
power. At laſt the Titanic brood, the Cuthites, being 


' The land of Egypt is called Meſtre, Men, abs Ant. L. 1, % alſo, 
Meqpaixn, Stephanus ſtyles Egypt Muara, which is certainly a miſtake for Muſara, 
 Myoape, the land of Myſor. Cairo by the Arabs-is now called Meſer, and Metre. | 
See Leo Africanus.. L. 8. 

* The land of Ham by the Ionians, and later writers, was expreſſed Chemia.. Al. 
-uTToY Nu x&as01. Plutarch. If. et Oſir. p. 364, By Stephanus it is com- 


pounded, and rendered Hermo-Chumius, Eguo»Xujss, in the maſculine. The Copti 
call it Chemi at this day. 


3 Amos. c. 9. v. 7. Jeremiah. c. 47. v. 4. 
Diodorus Sic. L. 1. p. 41. Ouαοεlz Twy XKRAQZKW, 
bid. 


driven 
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driven from Babylonia, fled to different parts: and one very 
large body of them betook themſelves to Egypt. Eupo- 
lemus ſpeaks of their diſſipation, and calls them giants. 
Hecorros ds rurs (Ts Tvgys) vio rue Ts Oes evegyciag, Tous 
Tyarras diaomrene ual ow Tw yiw. When the tower of 
Babel was by the hand of Heaven overthrown, the Giants were 
ſcattered over the face of the earth. We may perceive, from 
what has preceded, that they were a knowing and expe- 
rienced people; of a family, which had been long engaged 
in oppoſition, and tried in ſome ſevere conflicts. As they 
| had maintained themſelves by a grand confederacy, they 
knew how to obey, and were ſenſible of the advantages of 
being under one head. It is then no wonder, that a people 
well diſciplined, and united, ſhould at once get the ſove- 
reignty over a nation ſo rude and unexperienced as the Miz- 
raim. They took Memphis with eaſe, which was then the 
frontier town in Egypt. This they held ſolely to them- 
ſelves; and afterwards overran the whole region above, and 
kept it in ſubjection. Manethon therefore might very truly 
fay, pads K pdynTri Thy N gov. They ſeized the 
country without the leaſt oppoſition : not a fingle battle was ba- 
zarded. There are many fragments of ancient . hiſtory, 
which mention the coming of the Cuthites from Babylonia 
into the land of Mizraim; and the country changing its 
name. An account of this ſort is to be found in Suidas, 
He tells us, that Rameſſes, the ſon of Belus (of Babylonia) 
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* Apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang: L. g. p. 418. Diodorus mentions that there was a 
gigantic brood in the time of Iſis. L. 1. p. 23. 8 
© AuumTos, 0YOpc Kuptay" Kat 1 Xeoge T AuyurTiwy ort afpixzero Papto ons, o vis 


Hhe- Bu Y, 
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who was the ſon: of Zeuth, came into the region called Meſtræa, 
and gained the ſovereignty, over the people of the country. He 
was the perſon, whom they afterwards called Agyptus; and 
the region was denominated from him. Others ſay, that it was 
" Sethos ; others that it was Belus, who was called Ægyp- 
tus; and that from him the country had its name.“ Bye 
T8; MeNaurodas eig evg ag ERUTS ThI Wea AUTH) - 
pare! AryuaTov. Belus having conquered the Mizraim, ftyled 
Melampodes, called the country, after one of bis own titles, 
ZEgyptus. In all theſe caſes I have ſhewn, that for a ſingu- 
lar we muſt put a plural; and by: Belus underſtand a people 
ſtyled Beleidz, who came from Babylonia. Manethon, who 
was an Egyptian, gives the moſt particular account of their 
inroad. Wie had once, ſays he, a king named Timaus, in 
whoſe reign, I know not why, it pleaſed God ta viſit us with a 
blaſt of his diſpleaſure, when of a ſudden there came upon this 
country, a large body of obſcure people (To tyevag aonuo) from 
the eaſt; who with great boldneſs invaded the land, and took it 
without oppoſition. The chief of our people they reduced to obe- 
dience, and then in a moſt cruel manner ſet fire to their towns ; 
and overturned their temples. Their behaviour to the natives 


was very barbarous: for they flaughtered the men, and made 


Waves of rhein wives and children. Ar length they conftirured 


Bnaa, T2 xa 10s, £6 4 Mecpaian, £20 PAEUTE TWY EXE OF METWYIPATAY Aer ap ov 
AryurTos N 9wpz. See alſo Euſebii Chron. p. 29. Paputoon=o Aimwrros XaXkt- 
EVO HETWYOHARTEL r ,wpev ALYUTTOV. 

* AryurTc de won ern aro T8 Bacinews Ze bass. Theoph. ad Autolycum. p. 
292. There ſeems to be ſome miſtake in this hiſtory; for Sethos was a king of later 
date. : | 8 2 

9:Scholia in ZEſch. Prometh. p. 52. 3 


% Joſephus contra Apion. L. 1. p. 444+ | 
7 O 


= 
J 
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one , their body to be their king; whoſe name was Halatis. He 
refided at Memphis, holding all the Upper and Lower country 


tributary ; and having garriſons in every place of conſequence, 
He took particular care to ſecure every part to the eaſt ; as the 
Aſſyrians were then very powerful; and he foreſau, that they 
would one time or another make an attempt upon his kingdom. 
And having obſerved a city, which lay particularly commodious 
in the nome of Sars, to the eaſt of the Bubaſtite river, which 
was called Avaris (a name, that had ſome relation to the an- 
cient mythology of the country); he ſet about fortifying it in the 
flrongeft manner; placing in it a garriſon of two hundred and 
forty thouſand men. Hither he reſorted in ſummer to receive 
the corn, which he exafted; and to pay his army: and at the 
ſame time to make a. ſhew of exerciſing and diſciplining his 
troops, by way of terror to other nations. He afterwards gives 
an account of fix kings, who are repreſented as in a conti- 
nual late of hoftility with the natives; and who ſeemed to la- 
bour, if poſſible, to root out the very name of an Egyptian. 
The Shepherds are ſaid to have maintained themſelves in 
this ſituation for five hundred and eleven years. At laſt the 
natives of Upper Egypt roſe in oppoſition to them, and de- 
feated them under the conduct of king Haliſphragmuthoſis. 
They afterwards beleaguered them i in their ſtrong hold Ava- 
ris; which ſeems to have been a walled province, contain- 
ing no leſs than ten thouſand ſquare Arourz. Here they 
0 maintained 

* K α n d eis r, c νον Norra ug THY v po Auaory οννẽ 
r TOTQ. Joſeph. cont. Ap. L. 1. p. 443. Avaris was the city Aur, the Cercaſora 
of Grecian writers, at the apex of Delta. Abaris was properly Abarim, the city of 


'the paſſage near the mountain of Arabia, Theſe two places are continually con- 
F founded. 
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nt themſelves for a long ſpace : but at laſt udp 


Thumoſis, the ſon of the former king, {ney were reduced to 


ſuch ſtraits, as to be glad to leave the country. 

In the courſe of this hiſtory Manethon tells us, that the 
whole body of this people were called Ucſous, or, as Eu- 
ſebius more truly expreſſes it, T#0vrws, Ucouſos. This term 
is analogous to Uſiris, Uchoreus, and many other titles in 
Egypt; and undoubtedly means the Noble“ Cuſean. Ma- 


nethon gives another interpretation ; but owns, that Ue in 


the ſacred language ſignified ſomething Royal. Tx «0 leg 


YAWTTa) Gaile T1440. Hence we may learn for certain, 


what was meant by the ſacred language ; and confequeritly, 
what was alſo the ſacred character in Egypt: and be aſſured, 

that they were the ancient Ethiopic, or Chaldaic : for the 
original Ethiopia was no other than Chaldea. This writer 
adds, Tivss 0s AEYB80W auT85 AgaBa; gut: but ſome ſay, that 
they were Arabians. This is a title of the ſame purport; for 
the Arabians were originally Cuthites, or Ethiopians. Hence 
the province of Cuſhan in Egypt, the ſame as the land of 
Goſhen, was called the Arabian nome; which was the beſt 
of the land of Egypt. They were allo ſtyled Hellenes; 
Phcenices, Auritæ; the laſt of which titles is of great con- 
ſequence 1n the hiſtory and chronology of tlie country. Fhe 


founded. Avaris was from Me, the city of Orus: Abaris from My, ſo denomina- 
ted from being ſituated in the paſſage into Upper Egypt, and guarding that paſs. 
It was probably the ſame, which was afterwards called Babylon. The two places 
were very near, which makes the miſtake of more conſequence. L 

Manethon apud Joſephum ſupra. 

** Prap. Evang. L. 10. p. 500. 

+ Sce Vol. I. p. 76. 


— 
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people do called were the firſt who reigned in Egypt: and 
with them the hiſtory of that people muſt commence. 
Syncellus, who follows the ancient Chronicle, in ſpeaking of 
the dynaſties in the Egyptian chronology, mentions the Au- 
xitæ as the firſt who reigned. ** IT-wroy Twy Avairwy. They 
were the fame As. yr Hauen, Semidei, who are placed in the 
ſame rank. 

We are told by Manethon, that the whole body of this 
people had the appellation of Royal Shepherds. But I 
ſhould imagine, that this title was more particularly given 
to their kings; who, by Africanus and others are ſtyled the 
* Hellenic and Royal Shepherds. It was a mark of diſtinc- 
tion, which they borrowed. from their anceſtors in Babylo- 
nia; among whom it ſeems to have been common. It is 
remarkable, that the firſt: tyrant upon. earth maſked his vil- 
lainy under the meek title of a Shepherd. If we may credit 
the Gentile writers, it was under this pretext, that Nimrod 
framed his oppoſition, and gained. an undue ſovereignty over 
his brethren. He took to himſelf the name of Orion, and 
Alorus; but ſubjoined the other abovementioned : and gave 
out that he was born to be a protector and guardian: or, as 
it is related from Beroſus; Toyds d ewores oye αmnduaval, 
071 jy T8 N IOIMENA 9: ©205 anodeizu. He ſpread a 
report abroad, that God had marked him out for a Shepherd to 
his people. Hence. this title was aſſumed by other kings of 


'* Syncellus, p. 51. 

” ExxaiſexeTy Surapauc Towers ExAnres , Syncellus p. 61. 

7 Tlaueres or Hαοοννj,N Agyorrar. Scholia in ZEſchyli Perſas, v. 74. J am the 
Lord, that ſaith of Cyrus, he is my Shepherd. Iſaiah. c. 44. v. 28. 


„* Abydenus apud Euſeb. Chron. p. LY 1 
6 the. 


ce cεονοονατ. 
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the country, as may be ſeen in the ” Chaldaic Kifibey': and 
from them it was borrowed by thoſe of the family, who 
came into Egypt. It was a favourite appellation : and by 


this they may be traced, both here, and in every ** ſettle- 


ment which they made. All their anceſtors were eſteemed 


of this profeſſion : and moſt of their Gods were ſtyled, 


Nous xa II,; Paſtors and Shepherds ; particularly 
Dionuſus, Orus, Pan, Zeuth, and Oſiris. An ancient writer, 
alluding to the Cuthites in Egypt, and to their firſt king, 


ſtyles the latter Telegonus, a foreigner ; one that came from 
a far country: and he deſcribes him as the ſon of Orus, he 


Shepherd. Sub Acherre, in ÆEgypto regnavit Telegonus, 
Ori Paſtoris filius. The name Acherres is a compound of 
Heres, pronounced Cheres, and Cherres, the Sun. Moſt of 


the primitive occurrences in Egypt are appropriated to the 


reigns of Apis, Orus, Vulcan, Timaus, the ſame as Tamus 
and Thamuz. Theſe were all ſacred titles, and did not re- 


late to any particular king. For notwithſtanding the boaſted 


antiquity, and the endleſs dynaſties of the Egyptians, they 
had in reality no king of the country to whoſe time theſe 


9 A Awpor nr NeSpwd)) Tlomera, Aaws Dj . Abydenus. ibid. Aawrcy Ha 
Apollodorus. ibid. p. 5. This title was probably borrowed from the 


church of God, The Deity ſeems from the moſt early times to have been repreſented 
as the Shepherd of his people. This was retained by thoſe, who were apoſtates from 


the truth, They gave it to the Gods, which they introduced; and aſſumed it them- 


ſelves, Many types and alluſions were borrowed from the ſame quarter. 
It obtained in Greece. Hence [lounr Sao. Ilouarwp, mount, n Saoiag, 


Heſych. TTawarwr, n £xo2evs. Scholia in Perſas AÆſchyli. v. 241. 


* Euſebii Chron. Hieron. Interprete. p. 14. 


* Syncellus expreſſes it Acheres. p. 155. 
Acheres, like Uchorus, is probably e of 0d or Uch, and Hen the 


great Sun. | 
= facts 
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facts could be referred. Their firſt monarchs were certainly | 


the Cuthites ſtyled Auritæ, who built the city Aur, called 
Avaris, in the land of Goſhen, and nome of Heliopolis. 
Telegonus is above ſaid to have been the oftspring of a 
Deity : for it was uſual for perſons to be denominated the 
children of the God, whom they worſhiped. From hence 
it aroſe, that this foreigner was ſtyled the ſon of Orus ; and 
his people in like manner were called the Oritæ or Auritz ; 
as I have mentioned before. They likewiſe eſteemed them- 
ſelves the offspring of Zeuth : and are faid to have been the 
firſt after the Gods, who reigned in Egypt. Theſe Gods 
were no other than their principal anceſtors ; whoſe names 
were in aftertimes prefixed to the liſts of their kings. Alex- 
ander the Great, in a very large letter to his mother Olym- 
pias, takes notice of this intelligence, which he had extorted 
from one of their prieſts. He learned from this perſon the 
ſecret hiſtory of the country : and among other things, that 
aiter Hephaiſtus, or Vulcanus, ſucceeded the offspring of 
Zeuth. Theſe were deified men, to whom divine honours 
were paid; and who were the Dzmones and 'Hy4bz0, of 
after ages. Alexander ille magnus, Macedo, inſigni volu- 
mine ad matrem ſuam ſeripſit, metu ſuæ poteſtatis proditum 
ſibi de Diis hominibus, a ſacerdote ſecretum. Illic Vulca- 
num facit omnium principem; et poſtea Jovis gentem. 
However they may have degenerated afterwards, their 
religion at firſt was the pureſt Zabaiſm. They worſhiped 
the ſun and moon, and other celeſtial bodies: but had no 
images; nor admitted any reſemblance by way of adoration. 


IMinucii Felicis Octavius. 163. 
Vol. III. 14 The 
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The Egyptians ſeem to have been quite the reverſe ; and 
were lapſed into a groſs ſpecies of idolatry. This was the 
reafon, when the Cuthites came among them, that they 
ruined their temples, and overthrew their altars ; not being 
able to bear the baſeneſs of their ſuperſtition. They were 
however of great ſervice to this people; and compenſated 
for the evil, which they are faid to have brought upon them. 
Their hiſtory is continually alluded to by ancient writers, who 
point out the country, from whence they came. Eufebius 
takes notice of a tradition of the Ethiopians arrival in theſe 
parts: and fays, that they came from the river“ Indus. I 
have ſhewn, that the Tigris was the original river called 
Indus: that the Choaſpes, a branch of it, was faid, ** sbb. 
Ido dd, to furniſh an Indic ſtream and this name came 
from the ſons of Chus; who both in theſe parts, and in 
others, where they ſettled, were peculiarly ftyled Indi. 
Stephanus Byzantinus, ſpeaking of the ancient names of 
Egypt, among others mentions, that it was called“ Muſara, 
and Attia ; which laſt it received from one Aetus, an In- 
dian. I have taken notice, that the name Ægyptus was 
from the ſame quarter; and that it was conferred by a ſon. 
of Belus of Babylonia. Euſtathius gives a like account of 
the ancient names of Egypt: and ſays, that it was called 


*+ Aiores aro [vis moral GVETAVTES WPI5 TH AryutTg wx1o ay, Euſeb. Chron, 
p- 26. Syncellus. p- 131. 

Atlas Towuy i οονντι˖ 7EwTR5 4 TAVTWY YEYOvermty Kat Ts od att TOUT ou EpQa- 
yes Eval —Þao Js xai tes AryvuTrTEs aTmouXEs £xUTWY UTapytir, OciriJ os een 
T»ys &Toiza;. Diodorus Sic. L. 3. p. 143. 44: | 


* Dionyſ. a£gmyn. v. 1074. 8 TH 
5 Muaga (read Moc) -x As riæ, &To Two Ird's Aer, See alſo Scholia ur 


Dionyſ. v. 239. en 
c 
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Actia from one Aetus, an Indian. He adds, that it was alſo 
called Ethiopia from a body of Ethiopians, who ſettled there, 
7 F601 W9 FOUND TWY WANG 1508808 : of whom many of the 
ancient hiſtorians make mention, They might well take no- 
tice of them; for their arrival was a wonderful æra, and 
much to be remembered in the annals of Egypt. Though 
they behaved in a tyrannical manner, yet they performed 
mighty works, and benefited the country greatly. Their 
very oppreſſion obliged the Mizraim to exert themſelves; 
and afforded them an opportunity of improving both in li- 
terature and arms. Hence the latter were of neceſſity en- 
riched with much knowledge, to which otherwiſe they had 
been ſtrangers. 

At the time, when the Cuthite Ethiopians arrived, Lower 
Egypt was in great meaſure a moraſs : but under their di- 
rection it was drained by numerous canals; and rendered 
the moſt beautiful country in the world. They carried a 
{luice with vaſt labour from the Peluſiac branch of the Nile 
to the weſtern gulf of the Red Sea. Part of it remains at 
this day; and paſſes through Grand Cairo towards Matarea, 
and is kept up with * great care. The chief of the pyra- 
mids at Cochome were erected by them. Herodotus men- 
tions a tradition of their being built in the time of the 


Ex nb de wore xate l οẽñ 1 TOauTnh Yea, xai Apia, xai ere, Xot 


Adria di tes xe Ab.oras, x7a. Euſtath. in Dionyſ. ad v. 239. | See Eufebii 


Chron, p- 29. 
** Kaboay y T1w wv Boay e AtY20W & Xwper, aAAQ% SRARTTAY YEYoveral 
*TA. Diodor. L. 3. p. 144. 
IIc n ywea worcẽↄ G̃os Ibid. 
©Canugoe yer wn AννE,Ir;e. Plut. If. et Oſitis. p. 367. 
See Pocock, and Norden's Travels in Egypt. 
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Shepherd“ Philitis, when Egypt was under great calamities; 
when princes reigned, whoſe names were held by the peo- 
ple in abomination. The modern- Arabs have accounts of 
their being built by“ Ian Ebn Ilan: By this is fignified,, 
that they were conſtructed: by the Ionim, the ſons of that 
Ton, called Ionas, and Ionichus, of Babylonia. Fuba in his 
hiſtory took notice, that the city Heliopolis was not the 
work of the native Egyptians, but of * Arabians; by which 
name the ſons of Chus are continually diſtinguiſhed; They 
raiſed the moſt ancient obeliſks in Egypt; which were formed 
of one piece; yet of an amazing fize : and the granate, of 
which they conſiſt, is ſo hard, that ſcarcely. any tool now-a- 
days can make an impreſſion, Hence it is matter of won- 
der, how they were originally framed; and engraved. They 
are ſull of hieroglyphics, curiouſly wrought; which, as we 
learn from Caſſiodorus, were ancient“ Chaldaic characters. 
Theſe were the ſacred characters of Egypt, known only to 
the äprieſts; which had been introduced by, the Cuthite 
| Ethiopians. "Ex 
bh I have often taken notice of a: common: miſtake among 
{ the Greek and Roman writers; who, when the ſacred terms 
grew obſolete, ſuppoſed the. Deity of the. temple to have 
been the perſon, by whom it was built. Thus it is ſaid of 


* 
— — —— ——ů —— — 


. 3 Herod. L. 2. c. 128. 
Herbelot Biblioth. Oriental. 
| "Plan. I. G. p. 41. 

3} Obeliſcorum prolixitas ad Circi altitudinem ſublevatur: ſed prior Soli, inferior 

Lunæ dicatus eſt: ubi ſacra priſcorum Chaldaicis ſignis, quaſi literis, indicantur, 

Caſſiodorus. L. 3. Epiſt. 2. and Epiſt. 51. | 

They had two forts of letters. Aupagoimo: Is youpunc: ypewrai Herod, L. 2. 
| c. 66 

6 . ; the 
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the Chaldaic God Mithras, that he firſt erected the obeliſks 
in Egypt. Primus omnium id (obeliſcorum erectionem) 
inſtituit Mitres, qui in Solis Urbe regnavit, ſomnio juſſus. 
Mitres was no other than Mithras, the ſame as Arez, and. 
Ofiris, who was greatly reverenced in the eaſtern world. He. 
did not reign at Heliopolis; but was there adored : nor 
did he raiſe the obeliſks ;- but they were erected to his ho- 
nour. His rites were introduced into Egypt by the people. 
abovementioned. But he was more commonly. repreſented 
under the character of Oſiris and Orus. Stephanus, in like 
manner, ſpeaks of Mithras, as a man, and joins him with. 


Phlegyas. He fays, that zheſe two were the authors ＋ 


the Ethiopic rites and worſhip : for they were by birth Fthio- 


pians : which. people were the firſt nation. conſtituted in the. 
world; and the firſt, which enafted laws, and taught men tu 
reverence the Gods. All this is true of the Chaldaic Ethio- 


pians.. A. large body of this people ſettled in Ethiopia 
above Egypt: and from their hiſtory we may learn, how 
much the Egyptians were indebted. to their anceſtors. They 
in ſome degree looked upon. the Egyptians as a colony 
from their family: and. ſo far is true, that they. were a 


draft from the great Amonian body, of which the Mizraim 
and the. Cuthites. were equally, a part. Nothing can more 


* Plin. L. 36. c. 8. 


” By this however 1s pointed out the nome, in which the Cuthites ſettled ; z the 
fame as Zoan, of which Goſhen was a part. 


Far yg Aibtoriar yn wpory T2910" wpwro ds Orcs emiunonn, xa Vos 
£9-010avro, Ovouateot da res aiTs TETWY Mi-&y xa ÞAeyuar, aropzs AEC α to | 


eros. Steph. Byzant. By this we find, that the ſons of Chus, called here Ethiopians, 


wer the. firſt conſtituted people, and the authors of 1doiatrous rites. 
7 $aoi de AryvrTHs aTUXs; 5avTwy G Diodor. L. 3. p. 144. 
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ſatisfactorily prove, that the Cuthite Ethiopians had been in 
Egypt, and ruled there, than the laws of the * country, 
which were plainly Ethiopic. And not-only the laws, but, 
as we are aſſured by“ Diodorus, the rites of ſepulture, and 
the honours paid to the ancient kings, their anceſtors, were 
Ethiopic inſtitutions. I have mentioned from Caſſiodo- 
rus, that the ſacred characters upon the obeliſks were of 
Chaldaic original; which is the ſame as“ Ethiopic. In 
confirmation of this, Diodorus tells us, that theſe characters 
in Egypt were known only to a few, who were of the prieſt- 


hood. But that in Ethiopia they were the national character, 


and univerſally ® underſtood. In ſhort, this writer aſſures 
us, that the rites in both nations had a great reſemblance, 
ſo as to be nearly the“ ſame. The prieſts in each were re- 
cluſe, and given to celibacy. They alike uſed. the tonſure, 
and wore a garment of linen : and they uſed to carry in 
their hands a ſceptre, or ſtaff, which at the top had Turoy 
azoreozudn, the repreſentation of a plough; undoubtedly in 
memorial of their anceſtor, avewros yrs, the great huſband- 
mam. Their bonnets, as well as thoſe of their kings, were or- 
namented with figures of ſerpents: for they held the ſerpent 
as ſacred, and were addicted to the Ophite worſhip. _ 

Among the cities, which the Cuthites built in Egypt, 


3 Ta Js W A,]g Twv mi Tos AryuTTNS lh A. bio. Diodorus. L. 3. 


P- 144. 
39 Ibid. | 
© Diodorus makes mention Albion YERupaTuY TWY _ Ae c 


peru TepoyaAupiuwr. p. 145. 
LY I lape Je Tos Al aTravres TouToES Neno ht Tots TUT A, p. 144. 


* Tarts ovp pare Tw pew mwanxrAnoiav ee TEES Wapz HjrfoTepos Tas 


ehreci. Ibid. 
there 
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there was one in the nome called Men EI Ai (MerzAniry;), 
or Provincia Dei Luni. This city was called Canobus, and 
was oppoſite to the iſland Argæus. The Grecians aſcribed 
the building of this city to Menelaus of Sparta: but Ariftides, 
aſſures us, that it was far prior to the æra, when that per- 
ſonage was ſuppoſed to have been in Egypt. I was zold, 
ſays this writer, from a prieft of conſequence at Canobus, that 
this place had its name, many ages before the arrival of Mene- 
laus. He did not mention the name of the place jo artitulately, 
as to give me an opportunity of expreſſing it in Grecian charac- 
ters. Beſides, it did not correſpond with our idiom: nor was 
it round and ſmooth ; but quite of the Egyptian caſt, and hard 
to be uttered. Thus much I learned from him, that it fignified 
a golden foundation. I make no doubt but the term, upon 
which the prieſt founded his notion, was Cuthim; which 
undoubtedly fignifies gold: but at the ſame time it is the 
plural of Cuth, and relates to the Cuthites. The later 
Egyptians did but very imperfectly underſtand their original 
language; and miſinterpreted their traditions. The original 
terms certainly fignified a Cuthite foundation. They re- 
lated not to gold, but to the“ Cuthim, who founded the 
city Canobus upon the lower and moſt weſtern part of Delta. 


* Eywye meoa ev KG Toy Terewy 0 Tv PavaroTare, Ti pwpos £7608 WpITEpIM: 
1 MeveAzov exeros WOT YEiv, TO Yepiov BT WS. wv2uxlero. Xt B% AvTINPUS EV EAEYE T &-. 
o TET AYTO, WS aTCYpapalypeltnucgo ty "EAAnmeas, AX (x) un H WETTED SS- 
6215vov, xa TEpT payer, AuYuTTHGY I's Hai JUG YpAPPATV. MAXAOY Tod” ey nMETERS 
gyn InAx oypuooy ed apo. Ariſtid. Oratio Egypt. vol. 3. p. 608. | 

+ The terms were probably r FIR, Adon Cuthim. They may be inter- 
preted a golden foundation, or a Cuthite foundation, indifferently. Adon Cuthiin; 


may alſo refer to Canobus, the God. of the Cuthites. Adon Cuthim, Deus Cu- 
thæorum. e 
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The ſacred emblems in uſe among this people were at 
firſt innocent; but in time proved the ſource of much ſu- 
perſtition. Many of theſe were taken from the forms of 
animals, by which they diſtinguiſhed both the titles and 
attributes of their Gods. By theſe means the Deity and the 
animal had the ſame name: and the latter, in conſequence of 
it, was entitled to much honour and reverence. As all their 
cities were denominated from ſome God, they ſeem to have 
made uſe of theſe animals, as ſo many devices, by which 
their cities were diſtinguiſhed. Hence we read.of Lycopolis, 
Leontopolis, Latopolis, and the city of Mendes, the goat. 
The hawk, the ibis, the crocodile, the dog, were all uſed 
for ſacred marks of diſtinction. After the Cuthites had 
drained Lower Egypt, and had there built cities, it is pro- 
bable that every city had ſome one of theſe ſacred, emblems, 
repreſented in ſculpture, either upon the gates, or upon the 
entablature, of their temples. This characteriſtic denoted 
its name, as well as the title of the Deity, to whom the 
place was ſacred. And the Deity in thoſe cities was often 
worſhiped under ſuch particular ſymbol. This is plainly 
alluded to in ſome of the poets. They have repreſented 
the diſperſion of the ſons of Chus from Babel, as the flight 
of the Gods into Egypt ; where they are ſuppoſed to have 
ſheltered themſelves under the form of theſe ſacred animals. 
Ovid in particular deſcribes this flight : and though he has 


in ſome degree confounded the hiſtory, yet the original pur- 


port may, I think, be plainly diſcerned. What I allude to, 


is to be found in the ſong of the Pica, when ſhe contends 
with the Mules. | 


Bella 
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Bella canit Superum; falſoque in honors Gigantas 
Ponit, et extenuat magnorum facta Deorum. 

Emiſſumque ima de ſede Typhoea narrat 

Cœlitibus feciſſe metum ; cunctoſque dediſſe 

'Ferga fugz : donec feſſos Ægyptia tellus 

Ceperit, et ſeptem difcretus in oſtia Nilus.. 

Huc quoque Terrigenam veniſſe Typhoea narrat, 

Et ſe mentitis Superos celaàſſe figuris. 

Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter : unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys eſt cum cornibus Ammon. 

Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 

Fele ſoror Phœbi, nivea Saturnia vacea, 

Piſce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis. 


Ovid diſtinguiſhes between the Giants and the Gods, through 


miſtake. 'The Giants, or Titans, were the Deities, who fled; 

and Typhon, the fame as Typheus, by which is meant di- 
vine vengeance, purſued them. The ſolution of the hiſtory 
is obvious. It amounts to this : that the Cuthites fled from 


Typhon, or Typhœus; and betook themſelves to Egypt, 


where they ſheltered themſelves. Here they built many cities, 


where they inſtituted the religion of their country: and 


where their exiled Deities were in aftertimes worſhiped un- 

der different ſymbols ; fuch as a ram, a lion, a goat, and 

the like. Of theſe Deities I have before taken notice; and 

ſhewn, that they were the chief anceſtors of the Cuthites : 

from ſome of whom the Egyptians were equally deſcended. 
+ Metamorph. L. 5. v. 319. 


See Antoninus Liberalis from Nicander, concerning the changes, which the 
Gods underwent upon their flight from Typhon into Eg pt. Fab. 28. p. 145. 
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Hence they alſo looked upon themſelves as the offspring of 
the Gods. O copwraro: AryuariIO0, JEW ATTY Ov. 

It is extraordinary, that Manethon, in ſpeaking of the 
Cuthites, ſhould deſcribe them as To yev0g aonuo, people of 
an obſcure and ignoble race. This cannot. be rendered con- | 
ſiſtent with their general character. They were the deſcen- L 
dents of perſons well known ; who were repreſented even by ; 
their enemies as a race of ſuperior beings. They were ſtyled 
Gods, and Demigods, and the children of Heaven. The 
Egyptians, who hated their tyranny, yet in ſome degree re- 
vered their memory. They are called by Manethon zhe Royal 
Shepherds; and are alſo ſtyled Phœnices, and Hellenes : 
which terms, whether they were underſtood or not by the 
writers, who have tranſmitted them, were certainly titles of 
the higheſt honor. They were a people who valued them- 
ſelves greatly upon their deſcent ; and kept up the beſt me- 
morials of their family. They pretended to be derived from 
the“ Sun; and were called Heliadæ, or the Solar Race. 
They were the deſcendents of the original Titanians, who 
were ſo highly reverenced by their poſterity ; and whom 
Orpheus addreſſes, as the origin of the“ Hellenic nations. 
In conſequence of this, I cannot help thinking, that what is 
rendered ao10;, was an ancient term of a very different 
purport. Manethon wrote in Greek; and being led by the 
ear, has changed this word to one familiar to him in that 
language : by which means he has well nigh ruined a curious 


47 Calliſthenes apud Fabricium. vol. 14. p. 148. 
® Papsoon; Hay mus. From Hermapion in Marcellinus. L. 17. p. 126. 


© Orphic, Hymn. 36. 
6 piece 
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piece of hiſtory. What he has rendered Aſemos, ignoble, 
the Dorians would have expreſſed Aſamos; which in the 
original was Aſamah, noble and divine. By his was ſignified, 
that the Shepherds were of a“ royal or celeftial race, the 
children of Heaven. Aſamah was the name of the Deity 
among the Samaritans and Syrians. The God of Hamath was 
called“ Aſamah: and in the ancient Samaritan Pentateuch 
it is ſaid to have been made uſe of as the name of the true 
God: for inſtead of the words, In printipio creavit Deus, 
there was ſubſtituted, In principio creavit Aſamah. Some 
think, that this is only a falſe imputation of the Jews, who 
hated the Samaritans. It may poſſibly be falſe, that the term 
was thus applied : yet it ſhews, that ſuch a title certainly ex- 
iſted, and was in uſe. The people of Hamath, who were 
tranſplanted into the land of Iſrael, built a city of this name, 
undoubtedly in honour of their country“ God. Selden ex- 
preſſes it Aſima; and aſſures us, that there was ſuch a Deity. 
Deum fuiſſe Aſima, et facra * Scriptura, et citatus Joſephi 
locus oftendunt. From the above I am inclined to think, 
that the original term related to © Heaven; and was of a 


„ Analogous to d, Haſamen, of the Hebrews, which ſignifies Princes. 
* Selden de Diis Syris, Syntag. 2. p. 252. | | 
Aſama was the name of a river in Mauritania. Ptol. Geogr. L. 4. c. 1. Fluvius 
ſacer, vel divinus. 3 
* Aſima oppidum in terri Judz, quod zdificarunt hi, qui ad eam venerant de 
Emat, Hieron. in Locis Hebræis. Afama ſeems to be in purport the ſame as Or- 
fxr05; and to relate to Sam and Samah, Cœlum. The priefts of this Deity were 


called Samanæi; and were to be found in many parts of the world. See Clemens 
Alexand. and others. 


Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 9. p. 252. 
** 2 Kings. c. 17. v. 30. 
" 8 to Samah of the Arabians, NH. 


„ different 
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different purport from that, by which it is rendered in Ma. 
nethon. It was a title, I imagine, common among the * 
rians, and all the family of Ham. 

From ſome circumſtances not well explained in the hiſtory 
of the Cuthite Shepherds, Joſephus has been induced to 
think, that they were his anceſtors; and that the account 
given by Manethon related entirely to the ſojournment of the 
ſons of Iſrael in Egypt. Sir John Marſham diſſents from 
him; and with good reaſon: for the hiſtories of the two. 
people are repugnant, and can never be reconciled. Among 
other arguments, he takes notice, that the Iſraelites, when 
they came into Egypt, were in number but ſeventy; whereas. 
the Shepherds were two hundred and “ forty thouſand. 
The former were in a ſtate of ſervitude, and grievouſly op- 
preſſed : but the latter exerciſed lordſhip ; and made the 
whole land tributary. Add to this, that the Iſraelites were 
detained ; and refuſed the leave, they ſued for, to depart.. 
The Shepherds would not go, till they were by force driven 
out of the country. Theſe arguments alone are of ſuch. 
force, as to ſet aſide the notions of Joſephus. Had he not 
been blinded with too great zeal for his countrymen, the 
author, from whom he quotes, affords ſufficient evidence to 
overturn his hypotheſis. Manethon plainly ſpecifies. two. 
ſets of people, one of which ſucceeded to the other. The 
firſt were the Cuthite Shepherds from Babylonia: the ſecond 
were the Iſraelites, who had the land given to them, which 
the former had deſerted. This was the diſtri of Auris, or: 


% Marſham's Chronol. Sec. 8. p. 101. and Sec. 12. p. 309, Herman Witſius 
refers the hiſtory of the Shepherds to- Abraham. L. 3, p. 210. 


Avaris; 
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Avaris; which the Cuthites had fortified, and in which they 
were finally beſieged. After their departure, it was demo- 
liſhed by king Amoſis, as we are informed by Apion: 
57 œreSν,In yag Thy Agagw AH] ie. It was afterwards given 
to: the Iſraelites by Amenophis, who is repreſented as third 
incluſive from Amoſts. 5 TV Tore T TIotyevwy eenuolenay 


FO Auag TUWENWenre! (Awueraps). Upon the people being 


diſtreſſed, Amenophis granted them for an: habitation, the city 
Avaris, which. had been deſerted. by the Shepherds. It was 


not merely a city, but, as I have before mentioned, a walled 


province : for it contained: no leſs than ten. thouſand. ſquare 
” arourz. In this was a city Aur, mu, called Avaris, and 
Aouaris,  Azagts, by the Grecians; the Cenaſora of Mela, 
and other writers. Manethon particularizes the people, to 
whom this diſtrict was ceded ; though he has in many re- 
ſpects ſadly confounded their hiſtory. He. ſays, that they 
were employed in acts of ſervitude, and greatly oppreſſed: 
but they were delivered, and formed into a republic, by one, 
who was their lawgiver, and whoſe name was Moſes. Theſe 
data, though culled out of a deal of heterogeneous matter, 
are very elear, and determinate: and if learned men, inſtead 
of trying to. adapt theſe plain facts to the flood of Ogyges, 
the æra of Argos, or the landing of Danaus in Greece, 
had choſen. to, abide by what is ſo evident and ſatisfactory, 


7 Tatianus Aſſyrius. p. 273: 
Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. p. 379. Euſeb. Prep. E. 10: c. 11. 


Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. p. 460. 


Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. p. 446. | 
Sce Obſervations upon the Ancient Hiſtory of Egypt. p. 175: 177. 


% Kay T2eang;opuby Matans, Joſephus cont. Ap. L. 1. p. 461. 
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the hiſtory of Egypt would have been leſs obſcure, But 
the Fathers, through whoſe hands we receive the greateſt 
part of our knowledge, are all to a man miſled by theſe no- 
tions: and the teſtimony of the beſt hiſtorians is ſet aſide, 
becauſe it does not agree with ſome preconceived opinion; 
being found either too much before, or after, the reign of 
Phoroneus, and Apis; or the landing of Cadmus the Pheni- 
cian. In reſpec to the hiſtory of the Shepherds, the beſt 
writers have been greatly miſtaken, by proceeding always 
upon extremes. They ſuppoſe, either that the people ſpoken 
of were ſolely the Iſraelites, which is the opinion of Joſe- 
phus, and his adherents : or elſe that they were a people en- 
tirely of another race; and appropriate the hiſtory accord- 
ingly. But there is a medium to be obſerved: for it is cer- 
tain that they were two ſeparate bodies of people, who came 
at different times : and they are plainly diſtinguiſhed by Ma- 
nethon. Thoſe, who are mentioned with Moſes, are poſte- 
rior to the others, and inhabited the very province, which 
the former had vacated. It is likewiſe mentioned by the 


ſame writer, that theſe ſecond Shepherds were once under 


the rule of an © Heliopolitan, a perſon of great influence 
who adviſed them not to reverence the ſacred animals of 
the country, nor regard the Gods: nor to intermarry with 
the Egyptians ; but to confine themſelves to thoſe of their 
own family. The name of this perſon was Oragoipes, Oſar- 
ſiph. Now I am perſuaded, that Oſarſiph is nothing elſe 
but a miſtake in arrangement for“ Sar-Oſiph, he Lord Ofeph, 
| Is 
e Joſeph. contra Ap. L. 1. p. 460. 0 


gar is a Prince: and the term continually occurs in the hiſtory of Egypt, and of 
| other 
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by which, no doubt, is meant Joſeph of the Scriptures. Ma- 
nethon has to be ſure greatly confuſed the account ; and at 
the cloſe ſays, that Oſarſiph at laſt changed his name to Mo- 


ſes: by which means he would make them appear as the 
ſame perſon. He has likewiſe interſperſed much foreign- 
matter; and is guilty of groſs anachroniſms: notwithſtand- 
ing which, he affords ſufficient light to aſcertain the hiſtory 
of the two people. And in reſpect to the Ifraclitiſh Shep- 


herds, we may be aſſured, that by Sar-Oſiph they were in- 
troduced into Egypt; and that they were led out of it by 


Moſes, Joſeph was the cauſe of great wealth, and plenty to- 


the Egyptians ; and was accordingly efteemed a great bene- 


factor. They likewiſe looked upon him as a revealer of hid-- 
den myſteries, a diſeloſer of the will of the Gods. In con 
ſequence of this, they ſtyled him Hermes, which. figni-- 
fies an interpreter. Hence came £puayeuey, and. 8gmunurng, 
among the Greeks. There is a remarkable account of this 
Hermes in the Chronicon Paſchale, and Cedrenus, which is: 
worthy to be mentioned. It is ſaid of him, that he was 


envied. 


other countries : hence we read of Sar-chon,. Sar-don or Sar-Adon, Sar-Apis, 


Sar-Apion, Sar-Adon-Pul; or Sardanapalus. The name of Sarah was the ſame as 
Hera, Lady. See Vol. I. of this work. p. 73. It was ſometimes expreſſed 


Zar. The captain of the guard to the King of Babylon was ſtyled Nebo- 


Zar-Adon. 2 Kings. c. 25. v. 11. The feminine was Zarina. Diodorus Siculus 


mentions a Queen of the Sacæ, called Zea, Zarinaz which undoubtedly, 
was not a proper name, but a title, See Diod. L. 2. p. 119. 


3 Trous e (Egum) ori Jingtorourrar autw oiafApu auvres'—1Cownovro Yap aurov 
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| envied by his brethren, who are repreſented as ſeventy in num- 

ber. That finding, they were continually laying ſnares for him, 

and conſulting how they might deſtray him, he went into Egypt, 

| Teo; ⁊m puny Te Xap, to the ſons of Ham, where he was re- 
of ceived with great honour. Here he refided in much fate, being 
ſuperior to every body : and he was cloathed with a particular 

robe of gold. He proved himſelf in many inſtances to be both a 

philoſopher and a prophet ; and foretold many things, being by 

nature nobly endowed. They therefore reverenced him as a 

Deity ; and conferred upon him the name of Hermes, on ac- 

| count of his prophecies, and for having interpreted to them thoſe 
| oracles, which they had received from heaven. And as he had 
| been the cauſe of great riches to their nation, they ſtyled him the 
diſpenſer of wealth; and efteemed him the God of gain. When 

he came into Egypt, Mizram the ſon of Ham reigned there. 

This account is very curious; and ſeems to have been taken 

1 from ſome ancient Egyptian hiſtory. It is, as I have ob- 
ſerved in reſpec to other national records, in ſome meaſure 
9 perverted, and obſcured : yet the outlines are plain; and 
1 even in the miſtakes we may ſee alluſions to true hiſtory, 


— — 


POR _— 
5” 


r MEAPDVTW? THY & oN gi Kat WAHEEYOVTHR AUTOS YOUMRATHR, dr Kai TASTHPOTHV 
sr, Ws TY x;2uo8 Seas ovapuatorres. Ore ouv euros Epuuns eis Tyy AsyuT TOY „Aber, 
££aGiAeurt 8m ALYUTTON TOTE £% r vas Te Ne Meg pee. x A. Chronicon Paſch. 
p. 44. 45. Cedrenus. p. 18. I have omitted a deal of extraneous matter: for theſe 
| authors have ſtrangely perplexed this curious hiſtory. They imagine Hermes to 
j have been the ſame as Faunus the ſon of Jupiter : and ſuppoſe that he reigned 
4 after Picus in Italy; though in the ſame page Cedrenus tells us, that he ſucceeded 
; Mizraim in Egypt. Merge e vis X, TY exe ((aoAtvorTos, oe, els ava- 

yopeverat, Mizraim the ſon of Ham, who was king of the country, dying, Hermes was 

elected in his room. See Cedrenus. p. 18. He is placed in the reign of Seſoſtris: 

em mare Lg gαν & Aνννντν 2a pear er ape, vr xa S E gor £71 cpi. 


j Cedrenus. p. 20. | 
l £ | however 
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however miſapplied. The Egyptians acknowledged two 
perſonages under the titles of Hermes, and of That, The 
firſt was the molt ancient of the Gods, and the head gf all. 

The other was ſtyled the ſecond Hermes; and likewiſe for 
excellence called Teopeyises, Triſmegiſtus. There are biſto- 
ries given of this Hermes Triſmegiſtus, which will be found to 
accord very much with thoſe of the Hermes mentioned above: 


and his real name will appear to be very ſimilar to Oſarſiph, of 


whom we have before treated. This perſon is ſaid to have 
been a great adept in myſterious knowledge ; and an inter- 
preter of the will of the Gods, He particularly decyphered 
all that was written in the ſacred * language upon the obeliſks 
in Terrd Seriadicd : and inſtructed the Egyptians in many 
uſeful arts. He was a great prophet ; and on that account 
was looked upon as a“ divinity. To him they aſcribed the 


reformation of the Egyptian year: and there were many 


books either written by him, or concerning him, which 
were preſerved by the Egyptians in the moſt ſacred receſſes 
of their temples, and held in high eſteem. We are“ told, 
that the true name of this Hermes, was Siphoas. We have 
here, I think, an inſtance of the ſame confuſion of elements, 


5+ Euſeb. Prep. L. 1. c. 10. p. 32. 

5 Manethon apud Syncell. p. 40. 

lian mentions Te v8 Epps rounun. Var, Hiſt. L. 14. p. 399. 

Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. p. 399. 

Hermes by Cenſorinus is ſtyled Arminus. Annum Zegyptiacum noviſſime 
Arminon ad duodecim menſes et dies quinque perduxiſſe (ferunt). c. 19. P. 103. 
So corrected by Scaliger. 

Clemens ſupra. Jamblichus, ſect. 8. c. 1. 


Erxatoſthenes apud Syncellum. Lagos, 0 0 R. Eppns, v vans ines P. 124. ſup- 


poſed to have been a king. 
Vol. III. | Ll 
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as was obſerved in Oſarfiph. For what is Siphoas but AHD 


miſplaced? And is not Aoſiph the Egyptian name of the 


Patriarch, who was called gv by the Hebrews ? 


The names of thoſe Shepherd kings, who are ſaid to have 


reigned in Egypt, are tranſmitted to us by Manethon, Afri- 


canus, and Syncellus. But theſe authors differ greatly both 


in reſpec to the names themſelves, and to the years, which 


the“ kings reigned. The firſt of them is by Manethon called 
Salatis ; but by Africanus, and Euſebius, the name is ren- 
dered Saitis. From hence, I think, we may be aſſured, 
that Salatis is a miſtake, and tranſpoſition for“ Al-Sa- 


itis, or Al-Sait: which was not a proper name, but a 


title of the prince, and related to the country, which he 


governed. Sait was one of the ancient names of Upper 


Egypt: whence the colonies, which went from thence, 
were called“ Saitz : and that region has the name of '* Said 
at this“ day. Saitis therefore, and Al-Saitis, ſignify the 
Saite Prince, and are both the ſame title. The names of 
the other kings ſeem to be equally exceptionable. 

The Shepherds are faid to have reſided in Egypt five hun- 
dred and eleven years. But the total of the reigns of thoſe, 
who are ſpecified, amounts only to two hundred and fifty- 
nine, if we may credit Manethon, and Syncellus : though 
Africanus makes them two hundred and eighty- four. Ac- 


See Marſham'” 1 Sæc. 8. p. 100. 
7 Hewros Truss. Euſcb. Chron: p. 16. Syncellus. p. 61. I am obliged to 
differ from what I have ſaid in a former treatiſc. p. 318. | 
7: Alruziou; aToixas Tal ra. Diodor. L. 1. p. 24. 
73 Leo Africanus. L. 8. | 
7+ In the Arabic verſion, the land of Goſhen is rendered Sadir. 


cording 
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cording to Euſebius, they amounted only to one ”* hundred 
and three. I take therefore for granted, that the five hun- 
dred and eleven years relate to the Iſraelitiſh, as well as to 
the Cuthite Shepherds ; and that the refidence of both peo- 
ple is comprehended in that term: for the accounts of them 
are certainly blended. And as the one did not ſucceed to 
the other immediately, that interval alſo is taken into the 
computation. This eſtimate upon examination will be found 
to agree with all the circumſtances of hiſtory 3 and will 
ſerve for a clue to aſcertain other events. The children of 
Iſrael were two hundred and fifteen years in Egypt: and 


duced his brethren into that country. Theſe amount toge- 
ther to two hundred and thirty-ſix years. The years of the 
former Shepherds, according to Manethon and Syncellus, 
were two hundred and fifty-nine: which, added to the 


above, amount 'to four hundred and ninety-five years. 
Theſe fall ſhort of five hundred and eleven juſt ſixteen 
years; which I imagine to have been the interval between 


the departure of the Cuthites, and the arrival of“ Joſeph. 


75 Regnaverunt Paſtores annis centum tribus. Euſeb. Chron. Verſio Lat. p. 12. 
According to the old Chronicle, they 2 97 two hundred and ſeventeen . 

Sy ROOT. p. 51, 

5 Joſeph was carried into Egypt, when he was ſeventeen years old. Geneſis. c. 37. 
v. 2, He was thirty years old, when he firſt ſtood before Pharaoh. Gen. c. 4r. 

v. 46, He ſaw ſeven years of plenty, and two of famine: ſo that when he invited his 
brethren into Egypt, he had reſided 21 years complete. 


Years. 
The firſt Shepherds reſided — — — MD. 2 259 
Between their departure and the coming of Joſeph — — 16 
Joſeph reſided before the arrival of his brethren 21 years complete 1 


The Iſraelitiſn Shepherds were in Egypt =— —_— 7/25 


LI 2 


Joſeph had been there“ twenty-one years, when he intro- 
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But if the numbers of“ Africanus be true, thoſe added to 
the years of the Iſraelitiſh Shepherds make four hundred 
and ninety- nine, and leave an interval of twelve years only. 


5 - „ 


According to this computation, the Cuthites left the coun- 
try after Joſeph had been in Egypt ſome time, and only 
twelve years before the arrival of his brethren. I ſhould 
think the former computation the neareſt to the truth: 
though we may either way account for the land of Goſhen 
lying vacant; and for the city Avaris being“ unoccupied. 
Joſeph therefore tells his brethren, that they muſt fay to 
Pharaoh, that they were ſhepherds ; becauſe he foreſaw, 
that they would then be entitled to the beſt of the land of 
Egypt. This was Goſhen, called from the late inhabitants 
Tabir Cuſhan ; and in aftertimes the Arabian nome. In 
conformity to this the province is by Bar-Bahlul, the Syriac 
Lexicographer, rendered Cuſhatha, as having been the an- 
cient Cuthite region. It lay in the region of Heliopolis, the 
Zoan of the Scriptures, at the extreme part of Delta ; between 
the mountain of Arabia to the eaſt, and the plain of the 
pyramids weſtward. The city Avaris ſeems to have been 
rebuilt, and to have been called Cuſh-Aur, and Cer-Cuſhaur ; 
the Cercaſora of Mela, and Herodotus. Cer-Cuſhora ſig- 
nifies the city of the Cuſhan-Oritæ. 
7* 284 The time of the firſt Shepherds, according to Africanus. 
215 The time of the Iſraelites. 


499 This ſubtracted from 517; leaves only twelve years. | 
By this eſtimate the firſt Shepherds left Egypt twelve years, before the others 
arrived, 
We find that it was converted to paſture ground, and poſſeſſed merely by ſome 
herdſmen. Geneſis. c. 47. v. 6. | 
2? Nilus juxta Cercaſorum oppidum triplex eſſe incipit. Mela. L. 1. c. 9. p. ft. 


7 The 
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The ſons of Chus ſeem to have come into Egypt imme- 
diately after their diſperſion from Babel. And as their ar- 
rival was five hundred and eleven years before the Exodus, 
this will carry us in computation as far back as to the time 
of Terah; and to the fixth year before the birth of Abra- 
ham. About this time, I imagine, was the confuſion of 
ſpeech, and the diſperſion abovementioned. If then we 
recapitulate the great occurrences of the firſt ages, as they 
have been tranſmitted to us both by ſacred and profane 
hiſtorians; we ſhall find that they happened in the follow- 
ing manner, and order. When there was a great increaſe of 
mankind, it was thought proper, that they ſhould ſeparate, 
and retire to their ſeveral departments. Their deſtination 
was by divine appointment : and there was accordingly a 
regular migration of families from Araratia in Armenia. 
The ſons of Chus ſeem to have gone off in a diſorderly 
manner : and having for a long time roved eaſtward, they at 
laſt changed their direction, and came to the plains of Shinar. 
Here they ſeized upon the particular region, which had fallen 
to the lot of Aſſur. He was therefore obliged to retreat; 
and to betake himſelf to the higher regions of Meſopotamia. 
In proceſs of time the Cuthites ſeem to have increaſed 
greatly in ſtrength, and numbers; and to have formed a plan 
for a mighty empire. People of other families flocked in 
unto them: and many of the line of Shem put themſelves 


their plauſible refinements in religion; and no lefs ſeduced 
by their ingenuity, and by the arts, which they introduced. 


conſider 


under their dominion. They were probably captivated with 


For they muſt certainly be eſteemed great in ſcience, if we 
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confider the times, in which they lived. The tower of Ba- 
bel, which their imperious leader had erected, ſeems to have 
been both a temple, and landmark, from which they had 
formed a reſolution never to recede. It therefore ſeemed 
good to divine Providence to put a ſtop to this growing con- 
federacy: and, as they had refuſed to retire regularly, to 
force them by judgments to flee away, and to ſcatter them 
into different parts. The Ethnic writers, as I have before 
mentioned, ſpeak of many fearful events, which attended 
the diſperſion ; particularly of earthquakes, and hurricanes, 
and fiery meteors, which the apoſtates could not withſtand. 
Many of the ſacred writers, though they do not ſpeak deter- 
minately, yet ſeem to allude to ſome violent, and præterna- 
tural commotions, which happened at this ſeaſon. What- 
ever may have been the nature of the. cataſtrophe, it appears 
to have been confined ſolely to the region of Babylonia. 

Upon the diſperſion, the country about Babel was intirely 
evacuated, A very large body of the fugitives betook them- , 
ſelves to Egypt, and are commemorated under the name of 
the Shepherds. Some of them went no farther than! Shi- 
nar; a city, which lay between Nineve and Babylon, to the 
north of the region, which they had quitted. Others came 
into Syria, and Canaan ; and into the Arabian provinces, 
which bordered upon theſe countries. Thoſe, who fled to 
Shinar, reſided there ſome time: but being in the vicinity 
of Elam and Nineve, they raiſed the jealouſy of the ſons of 
Aſhur, and the Elamites ; who made a confederacy againſt 
them, and after a diſpute of ſome time drove them from 


It gave name to the whole region, of which Babylonia was only a part. 
10 | their 
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their neighbourhood. And not contented with this, they 
carried their arms ſtill farther; and invaded all thoſe of the 
line of Ham weſtward, as far as the confines of Egypt. 
This was the firſt part of the great Titanic war, in which 
the king of Elam was principal. We are informed by Mo- 
ſes, that they ſerved him twelve years; and in the thirteenth 


they rebelled : and in the fourteenth year the king of Elam 


attacked them, in conjunction with the kings of Aram, 


Aſhur, and Shinar : for Shinar was now regained, and in 
the hands of the Shemites. 
This invaſion happened, when Abraham had: reſided ſome 


time in Canaan ; in which he firſt ſojourned, when he was 


ſeventy- five years old. It happened alſo after his return 
from Egypt; but was antecedent to the birth of Iſhmael, 
who was born in the eighty-ſixth year of Abraham's life. 
We may therefore venture to refer this event to the eightieth 
year of the Patriarch's age. And as the firſt war is ſaid by 
the Gentile writers to have laſted ten or ® eleven years; if 
we add theſe to the fourteen mentioned by Moſes, which in- 
tervened between that war, and the invaſion made by the 
confederates, it will be found to amount to twenty-four 
years. And theſe being deducted from the eightieth year 
of Abraham, will give us the fifty-ſixth of his life, and 


the firſt year of the Titanian war. At this time, or near it, 


I ſhould imagine that iv commenced. I have ſuppoſed, that 
the Cuthite Shepherds came into Egypt immediately upon 
the diſperſion: and it. is very Plain from Manethon, that 


** TCureg ee I SH d H WAEKS erich. Heſiod. Theog. v..636. 
Magoperwn 08 avtwy enavrys Jexanlntyonre Tp AuTmuxn, Apollod. L. 1. p. 4. 


their 
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their coming was five hundred and eleven years before the 
Exodus. The call of Abraham was only four hundred and 
thirty, and his birth fave hundred and five, years before that 
zra : therefore the diſperſion muſt have been about ſix years 
prior to his birth. According to this computation, the firſt 
Titanian war was about fixty-two years after the diſper- 
fion. ** Abydenus, Cedrenus, and other writers, who take 
notice of the diſperſion, mention this war as the next great 
event. 

As the Cuthite Shepherds were in »ofleſlion of Egypt at 
the time of this war; ; it may ſeem extraordinary, that they 
did not take a ſhare in it, and aſſiſt thoſe of their family, 
who were invaded. There is an obſcure tradition of their 
being ſolicited to interfere: but as they were not themſelves 
attacked, nor injured, they did not liſten to the propoſals. 
This is intimated in a hiſtory given of Oceanus, who was 
one of the ** Titans. It is alſo a name of the Nile, which 
was called both Oceanus, and Egyptus: and in this ac- 
count, that country, and its inhabitants are alluded to. 
The hiſtory is, that, when the Titans entered into a con- 


Abraham was ſeventy-five years old, when he left Haran; and eighty-ſix at the 
birth of Iſhmael. | 
+ Euſeb. Prep. Evang. L. 9. c. 15. Syncellus. p. 44. 
* P. 29. Luer ds nai o Trravwy wees Tor Luz WaASjags. 
% Diodorus. L. 3. p. 195. 
7 Nao Nxeavs. Ne Nee Al Ds. Ibid. p. 17. 
* Tas a Trraren tis TY KATE T& πνπ9Ʒᷓ es EE denGͤr 0 Qxeauos æ ra- 
ogeuei Te wees Tas Tis Muręos err, xa: ed oH wep Y TSE. 
Erb e Nxeavos ut Y v EY Upoiow 0e, 
Oguairwy, WpoTEPWIE Yoo! TpaToHy XTA. 
HloAna de woppupey pmever egen er MEYEpaio 1, 
 - -Proclus in Timaum Platonis. 4. p. 296. 
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ſpiracy againſt their father, Oceanus withſtood the ſolicita- 
tions, Which were made to him : though he was ſome time 
in doubt, whether he ſhould not take a part in the commo- 
tion. Proclus, who gives this account, has preſerved ſome 
Orphic fragments to this purpoſe. The ſame is to be found 
in Apollodorus ; who mentions the Titans engaging in war, 
and ſays, that Oceanus would not join them. - O1 E Ne 
Qxeas eri. By Oceanus is meant in the language 
of mythology the Oceanitæ and Nilotæ, the inhabitants of 
Egypt. 

imagine, that the Canaanites had been in the ſame ori- 
ginal rebellion in Babylonia, as the ſons of Chus; and that 
they were a part of the diſperſion. It is therefore probable, 
that they came into Canaan about the ſame time that the 
others betook themſelves to Egypt. This is certain, that 
when Abraham traverſed the country, it is repeatedly ſaid, 
that ® the Canaanite was then in the land : from whence we 
may infer, that they were but lately come. And the ſacred. 
writer, ſpeaking of Hebron, a ſeat of the Anakim, or Titans, 
ſays, that it was built ſeven years before ” Joan in Egypt. By 
this we may infer, that the two nations in ſome degree cor- 
reſponded in their operations, and began building about the 
ſame time. All the while, that the Patriarch ſojourned in 


LMS 

Geneſis. c. 12. v. 6. c. 13. V+ 7: | 

Numbers. c. 13. v. 22. Some have thought, that Zoan was Tanis, towards 
the bottom of Lower Egypt, and it is ſo rendered in the Vulgate. But this part of 
the country, called afterwards Delta, was not formed, when Hebron was built. The 
lower region of Delta increaſed gradually, and was the work of time. Zoan was 


Heliopolis, one of the firſt cities built by the Shepherds, and towards the apex of 
Delta. | 
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this country, we find it ſo thinly peopled, that he could paſs 
where he liſted, and pitch. his tent, where he pleaſed : and 
yet he travelled with a large retinue, and with flocks and 
herds in abundance. All this ſeems to indicate a'recent po- 
pulation. Syria, and the coaſt from Libanus upwards, had 
been peopled by a different family before : and it is probable, 
that thoſe of the confederacy, who ſettled there, had ſome 
battles with the natives. Euſebius accordingly mentions, 
that in early times the Chaldeans, by whom are meant theBaby- 
lonians, made war upon the people of Phenicia. XaXdaunu 
Kata Polttwy Egearevray. But the land, which the Canaanite 
invaded, was in great meaſure vacant, and had. been fet apart 
for another people. For the diſtribution of the whole earth 
was by divine appointment ; and the land of Canaan was 
particularly allotted to the ſons of Iſrael. They according- 
ly have this ſtrongly inculcated to them, that in the diviſion 
of countries, ½%e Lord's portion is his people; Jacob is the 
lot of his inheritance. The Son of Sirach alſo informs us to 
the ſame purpoſe; that * in the divifion of the nations of the 
whole earth, He (the Lord) ſet a ruler over every people; but 
Iſrael is the Lord's portion. In conformity to this, the 
Pſalmiſt introduces the Deity as telling Abraham, Unza 
thee will I give the land of Canaan, the lot, or line, of your 
inheritance : which circumſtance had been before recorded 


by“ Moſes. And yet even to him, and. to his poſterity, it 


9 Euſeb. Chron. p. 28. Syncellus. p. 153. 
9 Deuteron. c. 32. v. 9. 

. . Vc 17. 

95 Pſalm, 105, v. 11. 


9 Geneſis. c. 13. v. 15. c. 15. v. 18. | 
10 | Was 
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was rather a loan than a gift : for the Deity ſeems always to 
have peculiarly reſerved the property of this country to him- 
ſelf. The Iſraelite therefore had never a full command of 
it: he only held it at will, and was ſubject to God as pro- 
prietor. In ſhort it was ever zhe Lord's portion. The peo- 
ple therefore are told, when a permiſſion is given to them in 
ſome degree to part with their inheritance, ” The land ſhall 
not be fold for ever: for the land is mine: and ye are ſtrangers 
and ſojourners with me, faith the Lord. Indeed the whole 
earth may juſtly be called the Lord's : but this was his par- 


ticular portion. It was however invaded, as were other. 


places, in oppofition to the divine appointment. Euſebius, in 


conformity to this tells us, that Noah explained to his ſons 


the will of the Deity; and allotted to each their particular 
place of retreat, zaTa YJziov dnAovors M uνð, having received 


his inſtructions from Heaven. But the ſons of Chus firſt 


uſurped the region allotted to Aſhur; and afterwards tranſ- 
greſſed ſtill farther upon the property of their neighbours. 
Of all others the tranſgreſſion of Canaan was the moſt 
heinous; for he knowingly invaded God's peculiar ” portion; 
and ſeized it to himſelf. The treſpaſſes of the ſons of Ham 
brought on the diſperſion ; and afterwards the war of the 
confederates, as Syncellus juſtly obſerves. Of d Ts En 


57 Numbers. c. 25. v. 23. 

* Chron, p. 10. 

* T8T&v By Twv xAnpolotulerTwy o Ta Kam vics Navanr, d- T1v ago; To A 
Ine, ws a1abn te xai ww? OPS TUPEVVIN GY xcal)npragev auth, xa T5 6% Te Sj * An 


ESVAQTE, XKcu BTW TROX I YM Y ETAY YEARS To XA Weoaonyepeurai Auctor 
Anon. Johan. Malalæ præfixus. p. 16. 
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ETOASUNTHY Te; e dig Kaw Wee TW ogy rn Tana. 
The ſons of Shem made war upon the ſons of Ham about the 
boundaries of Palz/tina, Euſebius mentions the particular 
tranſgreſſion of the Canaanite. © * NewrTeerns 0 T8 N vg 
Xavaay vo og T2 Enu, Kot KATWHNTE! EXEL, Wapahas T1 
£ToAr) News. Canaan, the fon of Ham, was guilty of innova- 
tion, and treſpaſſed upon the allotment of Shem ; and took up 
his habitation therein, contrary to the commandment of Noah. 
Beſides the kings in the Aſphaltite vale, the nations attacked 
in this war were the * Rephaims, or Giants, in Aſhteroth 
Karnaim ; and the Zuzims, and Emims, who were equally 
of the Titanic race : alſo the Amorites, and Amalekites, and 
the Horim in Mount Seir. All theſe were upon forbidden, 
ground; and were therefore invaded. 

Such is the hiſtory of the Titanic war, and of the ifhes. 
ſion, which preceded. Sanchoniathon ſpeaking of the peo- 
ple, who were thus diſſipated, and of the great works, which 
they performed concludes with this ſhort, but remarkable 


character of them, Orot ds xa AAnTH, ou Tire KOABITOL. 
| Theſe 


* Euſcb. Chron, p. 10. Euſebius lived in the country, of which he ſpeaks: and 
had opportunities of obtaining many curious hiſtories from the original inhabitants. 
See alſo Epiphanius adverſ. Hæreſ. L. 1. c. 5: 


Geneſis. c. 14. v. 5. Tus I'ryavras vs & Aqpagy), So rendered by the Seventy. 
See Deuteron. c. 2. v. 10. 11. allo v. 21. 22. 


3 Sanchoniathon apud Euſeb. Prep. L. 1. p. 35. 
So Pelaſgus amy. Cadmus nντ. | 
Terah, and Nahor, and all the ſons of Heber had ſeparated: themſelves from the 
ſtock of their fathers, and dwelt in a forbidden land. Here they ſerved other Gods. 
But the faith of Abraham was at laſt awakened : to which perhaps nothing contri- 
buted more than the demolition of the tower of Babel, and the diſperſion. of the ſons. 
of Chus: and laſtly, the wonderful and tremendous interpoſition of the Deity in, 
producing, 
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Theſe are the people, who are deſcribed as exiles and wanderers, 
and at the ſame time are called the Titans. This event ſeems 
to have been very happy in its conſequences to thoſe of the 
family of the Patriarch Abraham: as it muſt have facilitated 
their converſion ; and given them an opening to retreat. 
They lived in the land of Ur of the Chaldees ; which lay 
upon the Tigris, to the ſouth of Babel and Babylonia. There 
was no paſlage for them to get away, but through the above 
country; which was then poſſeſſed by a people, who would 
not have ſuffered their deſertion. Nor would they have 
thought of migrating, ſo long as they followed the religion 
of their fathers. But when Terah and his family had ſeen 
the tower ſhaken to its foundations, and the land made a 
deſert; it was natural for them to obey the firſt call of Hea- 
ven; and to depart through the opening, which Providence 
had made. They therefore acceded to the advice of Abraham; 
and followed him to Haran in Meſopotamia, in his way to 
Canaan. The rout, which the Patriarch took, was the true 
way to the country, whither he was going : a circumſtance, 
which has been little conſidered. | 

After the Cuthite Shepherds had been in poſſeſſion of 
Egypt about two hundred and fixty, or eighty years, they 
were obliged to retire. They had been defeated by Haliſ- 


producing theſe effects. This event not only inſpired them with an inclination to 
get away, but alfo afforded them an opening for a retreat. 

It is, I think, plain, that even the Chaldeans were not included in the people dif. 
perſed ; as we find ſuch a nation in the days of Abraham; and not only in his time, 
but in the days of his father and grandfather, Both Terah and Nahor dwelled in. 
the land of Ur of the Chuſdim : which could not have happened, if thoſe Chuſdim, 
or Cuthites, had. been ſcattered abroad. 


Phragmuthoſis . 
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phragmuthoſis; and were at laft beſieged in the diſtrict of 
* Avaris, which they had previouſly fortified, by 5 Amoſis, 
the ſon of the former king. Wearied out by the length and 


ſtraitneſs of the ſiege, they at laſt came to terms of compo- 


fation ; and agreed to leave the country, if they might do it 
unmoleſted. They were permitted to depart ; and accord- 
ingly retired to the amount of two hundred and forty thou- 
ſand perſons. Amoſis upon this deſtroyed their fortifica- 
tions, and laid their city in ruins. Manethon, who has 
mixed their hiſtory with that of the Iſraelites, ſuppoſes, that 
they ſettled at Jeruſalem, and in the region round about. 
This has led Joſephus to think, that the firſt Shepherds 
were his anceſtors : whereas their hiſtory is plainly alluded 
to in that part, which is ſtyled the return of the Shepherds: 
where Oſarſiph is mentioned as their ruler; and Moſes, as 
their conductor upon their retreat. Moſt of the fathers, 
who treat of this ſubject, have given into this miſtake : and 
as the Cuthites were expelled by Amoſis, they have ſuppoſed, 
that the Iſraelites departed in the reign of that king. This 
was the © opinion of Tatianus, Clemens, Syneellus, and many 
others: but it is certainly a miſtake: for it was not till the 
time of Amenophis, ſucceſſor to this prince, that they 


1 entered 
Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. p. 446. | 

5 By ſome he is called Thummoſis. 

5 Kate Apwo AryurTe aoinea vet Ie alois TW eg AuyuTT9 Wooay. 
Euſeb. Prep. L. 10. p. 493. See Tatianus. p. 273. Clemens. Strom. L. 1. p. 379. 
Juſtin. Martyr. Cohort. p. 13. He calls the king, Amaſis. They have certainly 
made ſome alterations in the 18th dynaſty, to make it accord to their notions. 

He gave them the place called Avaris, which his grandfather had- laid waſte. 
Joſeph. cont. Ap. L. 1. p. 460. 


* The liſt of the kings of this æra, as they give n proves this. 
Au, 
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entered the country, which they did not quit till after two 
centuries. And however Manethon may have confounded 
the hiſtory; yet it is apparent from what he ſays, even as N 
the Fathers quote him. For he tells us, that Amoſis de- 3 
ſtroyed the ſeat of the former people; and Amenophis gave 
it to the latter: ſo that the hiſtory thus far is certainly 
very plain. As they were each a very large body of peo- 
ple, and their hiſtory of great conſequence in the annals of ö 
Egypt; their departure muſt have been faithfully recorded. 1 
But length of time has impaired the memorials: ſo that the 9 
hiſtory is of a mixed nature; and it is not eaſy to arrive at | 
preciſion. And as many events were prior to the reigns of 
any of their kings; they generally refer thoſe to the times of 
their Gods. Euſebius gives us a curious account of an event in 
the time of Apis; when a large body of men deſerted Egypt, 
and took up their abode in Palæſtina, upon the confines of Ara- 
bia. The Iſraelites may poſſibly be here alluded to: but I 
ſhould rather think, that the hiſtory relates to the Caphto- 
rim, who ſeem to have reſided between Mount Caſius and 
Peluſium; but retired to Palzſtina Propria, which was im- 
mediately moan the borders of Rey. There are however 


| Auwors, 6 K. 3 
XeCgwy 
| Aperobis. 
See Syncellus, Euſebius, &c. 
9 Joſephus cont. Ap. L. I. p. 460, 461. 
'* Euſebius, whoſe evidence Syncellus without reaſon rejaths; places the exit of the 
latter Shepherds in the reign of another king, whom he calls Cencheres. Chron. 
p. 16. Syncellus. p. 72. 
Eri Aries To Gopwvems loch Tg Wenne Tears efemreoey Aryvirre, E TH 
Haraiomy xaNBpery Dp ov offen Aęab is wxnoa', Euſeb. Chron. P. 26. 


other 
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other hiſtories more preciſe, which manifeſtly allude to the 
departure of the Shepherds from Egypt; and point out the 
places, to which they retired. There was a tradition of Ca- 
ſus and Belus leading one colony to“ Syria, which ſettled 
0 upon the Orontes. By Caſus and Belus are undoubtedly 
meant the Cuthites and Beleidæ of Babylonia, who fled from 
Egypt; and are ſaid by Manethon to have retired to thoſe 
parts. Some are ſaid to have gone to ** Jeruſalem; which 
hiſtory needs no explanation. Euſebius mentions, that 
'+ Cadmus and Pho:nix reſided in Egypt; but afterwards 
paſſed over to the region about Tyre and Sidon, and were 
for a time kings of that country. The moſt plain and ſa- 
tisfactory account is that, which I have more than once 
mentioned from Diodorus. He tells us, that there were 
formerly in Egypt many foreigners, whom the Egyptians 
expelled their country. One part of them went under the 
conduct of Danaus and Cadmus to Greece: and the others 
retired into the province called in aftertimes Judea. But it 
was not only to Syria, and to Greece, that people of this 
family betook themſelves. I have“ ſhewn, that they were 
to be found in various parts, widely ſeparated, as far as India 
and the Ganges in the eaſt; and Mauritania weſtward, 
Diodorus mentions Ammon, by which is meant the Am- 
monians, reigning in a part of Libya: and ſpeaks likewiſe 


* Euſebu Chron. p. 24. See Zonaras, p. 21. 

'7 Joſeph. cont. Apion, L. 1. p. 460. 

'* Chron. p. 27. 

L. 40. apud Photium. p. 1151. 

| 16 See Vol. II. of this work, and the treatiſe inſcribed Cadmus : which i is inti- 

6 mately connected with the whole of the preſent ſubject. 

7 Auuwre Facinwore pepss Tis Au. Diodor, L. 3. p. 201, c 
7 | 0 
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of the Titans of Mauritania, whom he ſtyles the ſons of 
Heaven. The Grecians ſuppoſed, that they were conducted 


to this region by KaJuos Hurts, Cadmus the * rover: 
and Nonnus mentions: 


"I Ayxween ur πτπνπνονο USER Kaqus. 


People, who dwelt amid the Atlantian cliffs, 
In cities founded by the wandering chief. 


They came alſo with the Curetes into Crete; and ſettled 
particularly about Cnoſſus, where they were of the greateſt 
benefit to the natives; and improved them in architecture, 
and in various other arts. Diodorus ſpeaks of the temple 
of Rhea in theſe parts, which was built by the Titans, the 
ſons of Heaven; whoſe foundations were ſhewn in his days: 
and near it was a venerable grove of cypreſs, planted i in early 
times. He mentions the James of many of the Titans: and 
lays, that there was not one, who had not been the author 
of ſome uſeful art to mankind. 

The calamities, which this people experienced, were ſo 
ſevere, and accumulated, that they were held in remembrance 
for ages. The memorials of them made a principal part in 
their ſacred “ rites; and they preſerved them alſo in their 
hymns. Theſe were generally in a melancholy ſtyle; and 
their muſick was adapted to them. The chief ſubject was 


'* L. 3. p. 190. 

'? Dionul. L. 13. P. 370. 

I. 5. p. 334. r in v pen YE He, Toi argue. 
See Orph. Argonautica. v. 26. 31. &c. 

Philoftratus, Vita Apollon. L. 3. c. 6. 
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the hiſtory of the Titanic age, the ſufferings of their Gods; 
and above all the flight of Bacchus, and the ſcattering of his 
limbs over the plain of Nuſa. To theſe were added the wan- 
derings of Iſis, or Damater; who went over the world to 
pick up the limbs of the ſame Bacchus, under the character 
of Oſiris. The Egyptians ſucceeded to the Cuthites in their 
cities and temples; and had been too early initiated in their 
rites ever to forſake them. They had the like hymns ; and 
commemorated the ſame events : for they were a. branch of 
the ſame family. Hence they recorded the labours of the 
Titans, and all the calamities and wanderings, to which their 
Deities had been expoſed. The Grecians did the like: their 
rites and myſteries related to the ſame events. Linus, Or- 
pheus, Pronapides, Thymcetes, are ſuppoſed to have written 
upon this ſubject; ſome in Pelaſgic, and others in Phry- 
gian characters. The ground-work of their hiſtory. is com- 
priſed by Plutarch in a ſmall compaſs, ** Tyr, l. Tira- 
na, 000 Ts AiowTs, xo Wave ArprTeog: The labours 
of the Giants and Titans —the cries of Bacchus, and the wan- 
derings of Damater. 

Such is the hiſtory of the Cuthites, who came from Baby- 
lonia, and conquered Egypt. This people were no other 
than the Exudai, Scuthæ, or Seythians, as I have ſhewn. It 
is therefore no wonder, that the nation ſo. denominated ſhould. 
be eſteemed the moſt ancient of any upon earth. Scytharum 


* Diodorus. L. 3. p. 201. h 

Plutarch. If. et Oſir. P. 360. | 

MeAzproſa fs qz0:1 perereyxey £5 Aryvate Ta Atowoy vouTopenc rt Meat 
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gens antiquiſſima ſemper habita.—Zgyptiis antiquiores ſem-_ 
per viſi Scythe. The Scythic nation was at all times eſteemed 
the moſt ancient. —The Scythe were always looked upon as 
more ancient than the Agyptiaus. All this in its proper ac- 
ceptation is true : for the Cuthites were the firſt upon earth, 
who were conſtituted into a large kingdom; and reduced 
under a regular government: while other nations conſiſted 
of little independent towns and villages. And as they paid 
the higheſt reverence to the memory of their anceſtors; they | 
preſerved evidences for their own antiquity, of which other R 9 
nations were bereaved: ſo that they maintained this prero- 
gative for ages. 4 


CONCERNING 


UR of the CHALDEES; 


AND OP 


The Region, from whence it was thus diſtinguiſhed. 


EFORE I proceed, it may not be improper to obviate 
an objection, which may be made to the place, and 
region, where I have ſuppoſed: Abraham to have been: firſt 
converſant: as there are writers, who have imagined Ur of 
Chaldea to- have been in another part of the world. The 
region in queſtion is by Strabo plainly defined as a province 
of Babylonia: and Arrian, Ptolemy, Dionyſus, Pliny, and 
Marcellinus, all determine its fituation ſo clearly; that I 
ſhould have thought no doubt could have ariſen. It 
appears however, that Bochart, Grotius, Le Clerc, Cel- 
larius, with ſome others, are diſſatisfied with the com- 
mon opinion; and cannot be perſuaded, that Abraham 
came from: this country. Bochart accordingly tells us, 
that the Ur of the Scriptures was near Niſibis, in the 
Upper regions of Aſſyria; and bordered upon Armenia. 
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Ur Chaldzorum, ubi Abrahæ majores habitarunt, Gen. 11. 
28. non procul erat a Corduen, in qua ſubſtiterat arca Noe, 
Res patet ex Ammiani L. 5. Ibi enim Romani tranſmiſſo 
Tigri ad locum a Corduena centeſimo lapide diſparatum, vid 
ſex dierum emenfa, ad Ur nomine Per ſicum venere caſtellum: 
unde profectis primo T hiſalphata, deinde Niſibin iter fuit. 
Itaque Ur circa Niſibin. This is ſurely too lightly deter- 
mined. All that we learn from Marcellinus is, that they 
paſſed by a caſtle called Ur: not a word is there mentioned 
about a region called Chaldea; nor of a people ſtyled Chal- 
deans: which was neceflary to be found. Yet the learned 
writer ſays, res patet, we may be aſſured, that here was the 
birth of the Patriarch: and the original place of his reſidence 
was near Nifibis. In another part of his work, he mentions 
a place called Ur, near Syria, upon' the Euphrates; of which 
notice. is taken by Pliny: and he ſeems to think it not im- 
probable, that here might have been the firſt abode of 
Abraham. From hence we may perceive, that he was not 
very determinate in his opinion. Edeſſa is ſaid to have been 
called Ur, and Urhoe; on which account ſome have been 
induced to place the birth and reſidence of the Patriarch 
here. But who ever heard of Chaldeans in theſe parts; or 
of a region named Chaldea ? 
Tf there be any thing certain in geography, we may be 
aſſured from a number of the beſt writers, that the country, 


* Geogr. Sac. p. 38. 
* Ita fertur (Euphrates) uſque Uram locum, in quo converſus ad orientem relin- 
quit Syriæ Palmyrenas ſolitudines. Plin. L. 5. c. 24. 
Sic Ur Chaldæorum erit Ura, de qua Plinius. L. 5. c. 24. —quod fiquis a malit 
ſequi, non vehementer repugnabo. Geogr. Sac. p. 78. c 
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of which we are treating, was in a different part of the 
world. Chaldea lay to the ſouth of Babylonia; and was 
originally bounded to the eaſt and weſt by the Tigris and 
Euphrates : ſo that it was an interamnian region. Hence 
Joſhua tells the children of Ifracl, in ſpeaking of the firſt 
reſidence of their anceſtors, that their * fathers dwelt on the 
other fide of the flood, or river, in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham. And St. Stephen, ſpeaking of the call 

of this Patriarch, ſays, * The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham, when he was in Meſopotamia, before he dwelt 
in Charran. The land of Chaldea was in thoſe times a por- 
tion of the great region called Meſopotamia : and, as I be- i 
fore ſaid, it was bounded to the weſt. by the Euphrates ;. 
which in its latter courſe ran nearly parallel with the Ti-- 
gris, and emptied itſelf into the ſea below. But as this river. 
was apt every year, about the ſummer ſolſtice, to overflow- 
the low lands of Chaldea, the natives diverted its courſe ;. 
and carried it, with many windings through a new channel 
into the Tigris: which junction was made about ninety 
miles below Seleucia. There were in reality three“ ſtreams, , 
into which the. Euphrates was. divided. One of theſe was. 
the Nahar-Sares, called alſo the Marſyas.. There was an- 
other called the Nahar-Malcha, or Royal River; which 
was made by Nebuchadnezzar, and paſſed into the Tigris: 
ncar the city abovementioned. The third may be conſidered 


„ 

Acts. c. 7, V. 2. | 

*:Strabo. L. 16. p. 1075. 

* Fi, v-c-26.--; 

Abydenus apud Euſeb. P. E. L. . p. 457. 
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as the original river, which ran through Babylon ; but was 
ſoon after diverted into a new channel ; and joined the 
Tigris about ninety miles below the Nahar-Malcha and Se- 
leucia. ? Perfluunt eaſdem terras et Marſes, et flumen Re- 
gium, et Euphrates, cunctis excellens, qui tripartitus navi- 
gabilis per omnes eſt rivos; inſulaſque circumfluens, et arva 
cultorum induſtria diligenter rigans, vomeri, et gignendis 
arbuſtis, habilia facit. There were at the ſame time many 
ſmaller ſtreams, formed by the natives from the Euphrates, 
both to moiſten their grounds, and to take off the exuber- 
ance of its waters. Theſe ſecondary rivulets are often al- 
luded to by the ſacred writers: and in the Pſalms, they are 
ſpoken of under the general name of the waters of Babylon. 
For Babylonia abounded with ſtreams and pools; and was wa- 
tered beyond any country in the world, except Egypt, which 
in many reſpects it greatly reſembled. Thoſe, who performed 
the great work of all, which confiſted in turning the river 
itſelf, were the people of Ur, called by Ptolemy and Pliny 
Orcheni. Euphraten præcluſere Orcheni, et accolæ, ripas 
rigantes; nec niſi Paſitigri defertur ad mare. Before this it 
ran down to the ſea, and emptied itſelf into the Perſic Gulf, 
near Teredon, about twenty-ſeven miles below the mouth of 
the“ Tigris. By theſe means the old channel became dry: 
and the region was now bounded to the weſt by the deſert 


» Ammian. Marcellinus. L. 2 3. p. 287. Marſes is a miſtake for Narſes; and 
that an abridgment for Naar-Sares. 


Pfalm. 137. v. I. 

N... 

51% C. e. 47. 

1 Plin. L. 6. c. 28. 
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of Arabia, as Strabo and other“ writers obſerve. In this 
province was the Ur of the Scriptures, called Ur of the Chal- 
deans : which was ſo ſtyled, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
every other place of the ſame name. It was alſo expreſſed 
Our, Ourhoe, Ourchoe; and the people were called Ourchani. 
It was ſometimes compounded Camour, and rendered Ca- 
murine ; and it is thus mentioned by Eupolemus. The de- 
ſcription of Chaldea given by Strabo is very preciſe. He 
ſpeaks much in favour of the natives : and ſays, that, they 
inhabited a portion of Babylonia, which bordered upon 
Arabia and the Perſic Sea. He deſcribes them as being de- 
voted to philoſophy ; eſpecially the Borſippeni, and the Or- 
cheni. Theſe laſt we may ſuppoſe to have been particularly 
the inhabitants of the city, concerning which we are treat- 
ing. Por here, in the true land of Chaldea, we muſt look 
for Ur of the Chaldees. We accordingly find, that there 
was ſuch a place, called Oveyon, Urchoe, by Ptolemy ; by 
Joſephus, Ura, or Ure : ** Oven r Xanduw. By Euſebius 
it is rendered Ur: and it was undoubtedly the capital city of 
the province. Ove Woug rns ſSaoineing Twy Xandauws. 
Add to this the account given by Eupolemus ; who points 
out plainly the place of the Patriarch's birth, and abode. 
He was born, ſays this hiſtorian, in the city Camarina of 


14 — 1 e Aale 1 Xara xwpe, Ptolemy. L. 5. c. 20. 
L. 16. p. 1074- 
'* Joſephus ſay of Haran, the ſon of Terah, e XA ois ae, er worn Oupy 


Aeg outen Twy X e He died among the Chaldeans, in the city called Ur of the 
Chaldeans. Ant. L. 1. c. 7, 


Euſebius in locis Hebraicis, five ſacris. 
Ex woaet Tus BC ον,Et Kapagivn, nv Twas Acye O ewai Js welepunrevour- 
n Xa auwy muy —yereolai Abeaap.. Euſeb. Prep. L. 9. c. 17. p. 418. 
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Babylonia, which ſome call Uria. By this is denoted & city of 
the Chaldeans. 

As the hiftory is fo aid why do we go ſo wide of the 
mark, as to ſuppoſe this city to have been upon the confines 
of Syria? or, what is more extraordinary, to make it, as 
fome do, an Aſſyrian city: and to place it high in the north, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, upon the borders of Media, 
and Armenia; where the name of Chaldeans is not to be 
found? Yet to thefe parts does Grotius, as well as Bochart, 
refer it: and mentioning Ur of the Chaldees, he adds, the 
name remained to the time of Marcellinus. But this learned 
man 1s ſurely wrong in determining fo haftily, and with ſuch 
a latitude : for there was no Ur of the Chaldees, nor any 
Chaldea in theſe parts. Lucian was born at Samoſata : 
and Marcellinus was thoroughly acquainted with this coun- 
try. Yet neither from them, nor from Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Mela, Solinus, nor from any writer, is there the leaſt hint of 
any Chaldeans being here. The place mentioned above was 
an obſcure caſtle ; of little“ conſequence, as we may infer, 
from its never having been taken notice of by any other 
writer. Grotius ſays, manſit loco nomen: from whence one 
might be led to imagine, that it had exifted in the days of 
Abraham. But there is not the leaft reaſon to ſuppoſe any 
ſuch thing. It is indeed idle to form any conjecture about 
the antiquity of a place, which occurs but once in hiſtory ; 
and which is never mentioned before the fifth century. 


'9 Grotius in Geneſin. c. 11. v. 31. Ur Chaldæorum: manſit loco nomen, &c. 
The whole hiſtory of the place is compriſed in four words: 1 Ur nomine Per- 
ſicum caſtellum. Marcellinus. L. 25. p. 336. 
Why 
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Why then have men of ſuch extenſive learning ſo induſtri- 
ouſly deviated from the truth; and gone contrary to the 
common interpretation? The reaſon given is this. We are 
told by theſe writers, that Abraham was ordered to leave 
his father's houſe, and to betake himſelf to the land of Canaan. 
Now to go from Babylonia to Canaan by Haran, as it is ſaid 
that Abraham did, is not the direct road: for Haran lies out 
of the way. But from the Ur of Marcellinus, or from the city 
Edeſſa, Haran lies in the very rout ; and the courſe is. very 
dire#. But why mult all hiſtorical certainty be ſet aſide for 


the ſake of a more plauſible and compendious way of pro- 


ceeding? We frame to ourſelves, at this diſtance of time, 
notions about expediency and convenience; which ariſe 
merely from our inexperience, and from thoſe unneceſſary 
doubts, which are formed through ignorance. Where is it 
mentioned in the Scriptures, that the Patriarch was reſtrained 
to the direct road? After he had left Ur of the Chaldees, 
he went with his father to Haran, and dwelt there. Some 
make the term of his reſidence to have been a year: others 
imagine it to have been a great deal more, If he did not 
proceed directly in regard to time, why muft he be ſuppoſed 
to have been limited in reſpect to place? What matters it, 
by which rout he went to Canaan, if the call was not ſo co- 
gent, but that he had permiſſion to ſtay by the way ? 
There is another queſtion to be aſked. As the rout ſup- 
poſed to be taken from Babylonia and the ſouth towards 
Haran is objected to; I ſhould be glad to know, which way 


Genen. C12. VI; | 
In Judzam via recta eft per Carrhas. Bochart fupra. p. 78. 
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the Patriarch ſhould have directed his ſteps. It is anſwered, 
that he ought to have gone to Canaan aireftly * weſtward, 
through Arabia : which would have been nearly in a ſtrait line, 
if be had gone from the lower regions of Babylonia : but as he 
proceeded in a circuit, that could not be the place of his depar- 
rure. Now, from the beſt accounts, we may be aſſured, that 
the rout, which we ſuppoſe him to have taken, was the true, 
and only way : there was no other, by which people could 
proceed. And we take off greatly from the purport and 
preciſion of the holy Scriptures, by thus arbitrarily changing 
the ſcene of action, becauſe it does not accord with our pre- 
judices. And theſe prejudices ariſe from our being accuſ- 
tomed to ſcanty maps; and not looking into the natural 
hiſtories of the countries, about which we are concerned. 
The very beſt accounts prove, that this was the rout ever 
taken by people, who went from Babylonia, and its pro- 
vinces, to Palzſtina and Egypt: for the direct way, as Gro- 
tius terms it, and which Bochart recommends, could not be 
purſued. From Babylonia and Chaldea weſtward was a 
* deſert of great extent; which reached to Canaan, and ſtill 
farther to the Nile. Nor 1s. there, I believe, upon record. 
above one inſtance of its having ever been ** traverſed, All 
armies, and all caravans of merchants, were obliged to go to 
the north of the Euphrates, when they came from Babylonia 


Via eſſet (e Babylonia) multo compendioſior per Arabiz deſerta. Ibid. | 
*4 Meta J's Tas gunna; Evppare Te xa Trygi's xaTHow n BabvAorie miypi or 
Aaoon, duTixwTepey £x80% Ty Epnpor. Agathemer, apud Geog. Vet. vol. 2. 


p- 43. 
25 It is ſaid by Beroſus, that Nebuchadnezzar, hearing of his father's death, made 


his way in great haſte over this deſert. Apud Joſephum contra Ap. L. 1. c. 9. 


p. 450. 
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to Egypt; or the reverſe, when they went from Egypt to Ba- 
bylonia. Herodotus, when he is ſpeaking of the march of 
Cambyſes to Egypt, ſays, that the only way into that coun- 
try was downward from the Euphrates, by Syrophenicia, and 
palæſtine. Mavvy ds TRUTH e PaVegat erobohu £5 A 
There is na other apparent paſſage into Egypt but this. And 
the reaſon is plain: for the Arabian deſert rendered it im- 
practicable to proceed in a ſtrait line. People were obliged 
to go round by Carchemiſh upon the Euphrates : and the 
kings of Babylonia and Egypt fortified that. place alternate- 
ly, to ſecure the paſſage of the river. When Pharaoh. Necho, 
and the king of Babylon wanted. to meet in battle, they 
were obliged to come this way to the 7 encounter. The 
army of Cambyſes, and all the armies of the Greeks and 
Romans; thoſe who ſerved under Cyrus the younger; the 
army of Alexander, Antiochus, Antonius, Trajan, Gordian, 
Julian, went to the north by the Euphrates. Some of theſe 
princes ſet out from Egypt, yet were obliged to take this 
cireuit. It is remarkable, that Craſſus, in his rout towards 
Babylonia went by Charræ, or. Haran: which was the 
very ſpot, where Abraham, in his way from Chaldea to Ca- 
naan, reſided. At this place, the Roman general was met 
by Surena, and ſlain. Alexander the Great went nearly in 
the ſame track: for though this was round about, yet it was 


** Herodotus. L. 3. c..5. 

*7 The army of Pharaoh Necho hieb was by the river E uphrates in Carchemiſh, 
which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, ſmote. Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 2. See 2 Kings, 
c. 23. v. 29. 2 Chron, c. 35. v. 20. 

Charræ is called Harran by the Nubian geographer. p. 198. and by Naſſi Et- 
tuſæus. Geog, Vet. v. 3, p. 94. 
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by many eſteemed the beſt road to Babylonia. The emperor 
Julian alſo took his rout by Haran; but from thence went 
the lower way by Cercuſium and the Euphrates. For there 
were two roads through Meſopotamia to Babylon, and Perſia; 
and they both commenced at * Charrz or Haran. All theſe 
circumſtances afford great light to the Moſaic hiſtory, and 
abundantly witneſs its truth and preciſion, even in the moſt 


minute particulars. It is therefore a great pity, that men of 


learning are not ſufficiently conſiderate in their determina- 
tions. We from this inſtance ſee, that they would ſet aſide 
a plain and accepted interpretation, on account of a ſeeming 
difficulty, to the prejudice of Scripture : which interpreta- 
tion, upon inquiry, affords a wonderful evidence in its favour: 
for it appears, upon the ſtricteſt examination, that things 
muſt have happened, as they are repreſented. 

The inhabitants of Chaldea were Cuthites, of the ſame 
family, as thoſe, by whom Babylon was founded. They are 
in the Scriptures uniformly called Chaſdim, or Chuſdim. 
This, I may be told, is contrary to the uſual mode of com- 
poſition : for if they were the ſons of Chus, they ſhould re- 


gularly have been rendered Chuſim. How then came they to 


be called Chuſdim, contrary to all rule and analogy ? To 
this I can fay little. I can give no reaſon, why Chus was 
called Cuth; and the land of Cuſhan, Cutha: much leſs can 
I account for its being ſtill further diverſified, and rendered 
Scutha, and Scuthia. It is equally difficult to ſay, why 
theſe very Chaſdim of the Scriptures are by the Ethmc 


*? Marcellinus. L. 23. p. 273. Carras, antiquum oppidum ; unde duæ ducentes 
Perſidem viz regiæ diſtinguuntur. 
6 Writers 
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writers continually ſtyled Chaldæi; which is ſtill a greater 
variation. All I know is, that the ſame names, at different 
periods, will be differently expreſſed: and ſcarce any terms 
are exhibited by thoſe, who are foreign to a country, as they 
are pronounced by the natives. But we are not to go by 
ſound and ſimilarity: nor does the hiſtory of a family depend 
merely upon their name. Had the people, of whom we 
are treating, been in any degree natives of Aſſy ria, we ſhould 
certainly find ſome traces of them in the Aſſyrian hiſtory. 
But we hear nothing of them till the reign of Salmanaſſer, 
or Afuraddon : who, when they tranſplanted conquered na- 
tions, and had removed Iſrael from Samaria, brought men of 
Babylon and Cutha in their room. From hence we may 
judge, that the Cuthites and Babylonians, among whom the 
Chaldeans are included, were in the ſame intereſt ; and had 
been in confederacy againſt the Aſſyrians: conſequently they 
were not of their family. In a little time, the Babylonians 
ſhook off the Aſſyrian yoke, and in their turn formed a great 
empire :. and then we have continual accounts of the Chal- 
deans. They were in a manner the ſame as the Babylonians, 
who were indiſputably the ſons of Chus:. and the two names 
are uſed by writers indifferently, as being nearly ſynonymous. 
Hence when the army of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
ſurrounded Jeruſalem, it is called the army of the Chaldees.. 
The Chaldees were againſt the city round about: And the 


There was a Chaldea upon the Pontus Euxinus, to the eaſt of Sinope, in the 
country of the Chalybes: but nobody will ſuppoſe that Abraham came from hence. 

2 Kings. c. 17. v. 24. of Aſſur-Adon. See Ezra. c. 4. v. 2: 

** 2 Kings. c. 25.v.4, In like manner it is ſaid, that be army of the Chaldeans pur- 
ſued after the king, and overtook. Zedekiah. Jeremiah. c. 32. v. 8. 


2 Kings, c. 25. v. 10. army 
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army of the Chaldees —brake down the walls. Iſaiah ſpeaks of 
Babylon, as“ he beauty of the Chaldees excellence. And when 
Darius the Mede obtained the throne of Babylon, he is ſaid 
to have been made king over the realm of the Chaldees. 
Even Nebuchadnezzar abovementioned is diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of * Vebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, the Chal- 
dean. The reaſon of all this, I think, is plain. It has been 
mentioned, that, when Babel was ruined, it lay unoccupied 
for ages: and the region of Babylonia ſeems to have been 
but thinly inhabited. The city was at laſt rebuilt : and 
when it was taken in hand, the work was carried on by the 
Chaldeans, under the inſpection of Merodach Baladan, but 
chiefly of his ſon Nebuchadnezzar. He is expreſſly ſaid to 
have ” built it, and to have been a Chaldean. Hence Baby- 
lon is very truly repreſented, as he beauty of the Chaldeans 
excellence: for that people raiſed its towers; and gave it an 
extent and magnificence ſuperior to Erech, Ur, Borſippa, and 
every city of the nation. Indeed, if we may judge from the 
accounts tranſmitted, there was not a city in the world, that 
could equal it in“ grandeur and beauty. For this reaſon, 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians are ſpoken of as the ſame 
people ; for they were originally the ſame family : and when 
they came to reſide in the ſame province, there could be no 
difference between them. There were however {ome tribes, 


which ſeem to the laſt to have been diſtinguiſhed, and called, 


1: Tfaiah: Cc. 13. v. 19; 

3; Daniel. c. 9. v. 1. 

” Exr6.C 5. V. 12. 

37 Daniel. c. 4. v. 30. 9 

2* Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans excellence. Iſaiah above. 


by 
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by way of eminence, Chaldeans. Such were thoſe of Bor- 
ſippa and Ur, ſo celebrated for philoſophy and divination 
out of whom came the Magi, Aruſpices, and Soothſayers. 
Thoſe of Ur were particularly ſtyled Urchani, which may 
either ſignify Lords of Ur, or Prieſts of Fire. Strabo ſpeaks 
much of the Chaldeans, and of their great wiſdom : and ſays, 
that from them, and from the Egyptians, the learning of 
Greece was derived. Such is the hiſtory of this city of the 
Chaldees, and of the country, wherein it was ſituated, 
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[ME land of Egypt conſiſted of a narrow region, which 
reached from Syene downwards to the upper point of 


Delta, following the courſe of the Nile. It was above five 


hundred miles in length; and on each fide bounded by 
mountains, which terminated exactly, where the region 
ended. At this point the Nile divided, and the country 
below for a great while was a moraſs: but when it came to 
have canals made, and to be properly drained, it turned out 
the richeſt, and at the ſame time the moſt beautiful, part of 
Egypt. It was called Delta, and divided into numberleſs 
iſlands, which ſwarmed with inhabitants. In conſequence 
of this it abounded with towns and cities beyond any coun- 
try upon earth; ſome of which ſeem to have been of great 

P p 2 extent. 
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with temples and obeliſks : and cloſe upon it was the Laby- 


** 
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extent. Theſe iſlands were finely planted ; and the com- 
munication between them was kept up in boats and barges. 
In this manner they made their viſits to particular temples at 
ſtated times: which voyages were attended with muſick, 
collations, and the higheſt* feſtiviry. In the courſe of their 
navigation, they paſſed by innumerable towns and villages, 
ſurrounded with gardens well diſpoſed, and abounding with 
trees of different ſorts, particularly with palms, and * peach- 
trees, and groves of acacia. On the Libyan fide to the weſt, 
a large region ſeems to have been of old overflowed by the 
waters of the Nile, which had no outlet to paſs freely, and 
became ſtagnant and unwholeſome. An ancient king took 
an opportunity, during the receſs of the Nile, to dig out the 
waſte mud, and with it to form an head below : by which 
means he prevented the exuberant waters from deſcending 
any more to the lower country. All that was above he 
formed into a mighty lake, which comprehended a ſpace of 
above one hundred * miles ſquare. In this were many iſlands, 


rinth, a ſtupendous work; alſo the city of the ſacred croco- 
dile, held in great veneration. It was called the lake Mcoris; 
and was ſuppoſed to have had this name from the king, by 
whom it was made. But Meœris ſignifies a mariſh, or marſh; 
and alludes to its priſtine ſtate, from whence it was deno- 


minated. The later Egyptians did not know for certain the 


name of any one prince, by whom their great works had been 


Herod. L. 2. c. 60. 61. | 
2 The Perſica, a tree moſt acceptable to Iſis. Plutarch. If. et Oſir. p. 378. 


23 Herod. L. 2. c. 149. Mela. L. 1. c. 9. p. 36. Quingenta millia paſſuum in 
circuitu patens. 
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performed. They either ſubſtituted the title of ſome Deity; 
or out of the name of the place formed a perſonage, whom 1 
they ſuppoſed to have been the chief agent. Lacus Mcris 4 
ſignifies the marſh-lake; the piece of water made out of the 
fen: and the region below, which was converted to dry 
ground, was . called * Scithiaca, alſo the ſea without water. 
That part of Delta, which exiſted in the firſt ages, was in like 
manner marſhy, as I have ſhewn. It was likewiſe conti- 
nually increaſing towards its baſis by the protruſion of ſoil 
from the river. This was very conſiderable, when the 
Nile overflowed ; ſo that the lower region had every year an 
additional barrier towards the ſea : and oftentimes new 
iſlands aroſe from the prevalence of the floods above. What 
it was originally, may be ſeen from the natural trending of 
the coaſt, if we take in a large circuit, and carry the ter- 
minating curve from Aſcalon, Gaza, and Mount Caſius on 
one ſide, to Alexandria and Parztonium on the other. This 
line regularly produced, as in the annexed map, will ſhew the 
original extent of Delta : and what exceeds that termination, 
will mark the increaſe of ſoil, which the country has for 
ages been obtaining. Of all this the natives availed them- 
ſelves. What was thus given them, they raiſed by art, and 
further improved; and gained one third more of territory by 
this increment from the Nile. 

The Mizraim, who ſettled in Egypt, were branched out 
into 5 ſeven families. Of theſe the Caphtorim were one ; 
who ſeem to have reſided between Peluſium and Mount 


Txibiæxn tpn, Ptolemy. L. 4. c. 5. p. 121. Called alſo Macaria, or the 
land of Macar. . 


* Geneſis. c. 10. v. 13. 


Caſius, 
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Caſius, upon the ſea-coaſt. Peluſium was properly in Ara- 
bia: but the Egyptians very early drew a vaſt canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fifty miles from Bubaſtus to 
the *ſea. This was a barrier to the eaſt ; and included Pe- 
luſium within the precin&s of Egypt. Caphtor, from 
whence the people were denominated, ſignifies a tower upon 
a promontory ; and was probably the ſame as Migdol, and 
the original place of reſidence of the Caphtorim. Thispeo- 
ple made an early migration into Canaan, where they were 
called Paleſtines, the Philiſtim of the Hebrews ; and the 
country, where they ſettled, was named“ Palæſtina. Whe- 
ther the whole of their family, or only a part, are included 
in this migration, is uncertain. Be it as it may, they ſeem 
to have come up by divine commiſſion, and to have been en- 
titled to immunities, which to the Canaanites were denied. 
Have not I (faith the Lord) brought up Ihrael out of the land 
of Egypt? and the Philiſtines from Caphtor? In conſequence 
of this, upon the coming of the Iſraelites into Canaan, they 
ſeem to have been unmoleſted for years. They certainly 
knew from the beginning, that tlie land was deſtined for the 
Iſraelites, and that they only dwelt there by permiſſion. 
Hence when Abraham ſojourned at Gerar, the king of the 
country was particularly courteous; and offered him any 


part of his demeſnes to dwell in. And Abimelech ſaid, 


Diodor. Sic. L. 1. p. 5; ©. 5 

7 Hanan of Greece, Peluſium was called Peleſſin, and Peleſtin : and the 
people, who ſettled in the part of Canaan, of which we are ſpeaking, called it Pe- 
leſtina, in memorial of the region, from whence they came. | 

Amos. c. 9. v. 7. Jeremiah ſpeaks of the remnant of Caphtor, by which he 
alludes to the Philiſtines. c. 47. v. 44 See Deuteronomy. c. 2. v. 23. 
9 Geneſis. c. 20. v. 15. 


7 Behold, 
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Behold, my land is before thee : dwell where it pleaſeth thee. 
And when the Patriarch afterwards, being aggrieved, retired 
to Beerſheba ; the king thought proper to go to him, at- 
tended with Phichol, his chief captain, who was probably 
one of the Anakim; and inſiſted upon a covenant and pro- 
miſe, which was to be in force for future generations. 
„Mou therefore ſwear unto me here by God, that thou wilt 
not deal falſely with me, nor with my ſon, nor with my ſon's 
fon : but according to the kindneſs, that I have done unto thee, 
thou ſhalt do unto me, AND TO THE LAND, wherein thou haſt 
ſejourned. Many years afterwards the fame thing happened 
to Iſaac. He had reſided at Gerar; and was obliged to re- 
tire to Beerſheba, where he pitched his tent. The herdſmen 
of the king had uſed him ill: and the prince of the country 
made a point to be reconciled to him ; and ſet out with his 
chief captain, and in the ſame ſtate as his predeceflor, 
And Iſaac ſaid unto them, Wherefare come ye to me, ſeeing 
ye bate me And they ſaid, We ſaw certainly that the Lord 
was with thee: and we ſaid, Let there be now an oath betwixt 
us, even betwixt us and thee ; and let us make a covenant with 
thee; that thau wilt do us no burt. What hurt could be 
feared either to them, or to their country, from an old man 
of above an hundred years, who with his whole retinue had 
been put to flight by ſome herdſmen? or what. harm could 


e Geneſis. c. 21. v. 2 3. 
It was undoubtedly a different king of the country. Abimelech was not a pro- 


per name, but an hereditary title. Phichol ſignifies the nouib of a; or the perſon, 
who gives out orders: in other words, the commander in chief. The meeting of 
klaac and Abimelech was above an hundred years after the interview with Abraham. 


* Gen. c. 26. v. 27. | 
be- 
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be dreaded from Abraham, who was equally advanced in 
years, or from his attendants? Yet a covenant was deſired: 
and nothing can more effectually ſhew the reputed ſanctity 
of theſe Patriarchs, and the dignity of their character, than 
the reverential regard, which was paid to them. Weak to 
appearance, and unſettled, without the leaſt portion of land, 
which they could call their own, they are ſolicited by the 
princes of the country; who cannot think themſelves ſecure 
without their benediction and favour. And the covenant 
ſued for by theſe perſons is not merely for their own time; 
but to extend to their ſons, and ſons ſons, and to the land, 
in which they dwelt. Accordingly when Joſhua conquered 
the kingdoms of Canaan, we find no mention made of the 
Philiſtines being engaged in thoſe wars; nor of their having 
entered into any confederacy with the kings of the country. 
And though their cities were adjudged to the tribe of Judah, 
yet they were not ſubdued: and ſeem to have enjoyed a 
term of reſt for above forty years. No mention is made of 
any hoſtilities during the life of Joſhua : which, conſidering 
their ſituation, is hard to be accounted for, except upon the 

principles, upon which I have proceeded. It is probable, 
that they afterwards forgot the covenant, which had been 
formerly made; and would not acknowledge any right of 
property, or juriſdiction in the Iſraelites: upon which they 
were invaded by the ſons of Judah, and ſome of their cities 
taken. Theſe hoſtilities commenced in the time of Caleb, 
above forty years after the Iſraelites had been in Canaan. 

The other tribes of the Mizraim ſent out colonies to the weſt; 


53 Joſhua, c. 13. v. 2. 
and 
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and occupied many regions in Africa; to which part of the 
world they ſeem to have confined themſelves. The children 
alſo of Phut, the third of the ſons of Ham, paſſed very deep 
to the ſouthward: and many of the black nations are de- 
ſcended from them; more, I believe, than from any other 
family. We are informed by Joſephus, that Phut was the 
founder of the nations in Libya; and that the people were 
from him called, Þouroi, Phuti. By Libya he underſtands, as 
the Greeks did, Africa in general : for the country called 
Libya Proper, was peopled by the Lubim, or Lehabim, one 
of the branches from Mizraim. *5 Aabieiu, £5 ov Aibves. 
From Lehabim came the Libyes, ſays the author of the 
Chronicon Paſchale. The ſons of Phut ſettled in Mau- 
ritania; where was a region called Phutia, as we learn from 
Jerom ; ; and a river of the like denomination. * Maurita- 
nie fluvius uſque ad præſens tempus Phut dicitur : omniſ- 
que circa eum regio Phutenſis. Joſephus alſo mentions 
in this country a river ſo called. Some of this family 
ſettled above Egypt near Ethiopia; and were ſtyled Troglo- 
dytz, as we learn from Syncellus. ** Þoud, £5 ov TewyNodura. 
Many of them paſſed inland, and peopled the mediterranean 
country. In proceſs of time, the ſons of Chus, after their 
expulſion from Babylonia, and Egypt, made ſettlements 
upon the ſea-coaſt of Africa, and came into Mauritania. 
We accordingly find traces of. them in the names, which 

ths Antiq. L. 1. c. 7. See Bochart. Phaleg. p. 295. 

Chron. Paſch. p. 29. ; 

'* Traditiones Hebr. Wes 


7 Antiq.L. 1. c. 7. 
'* Syncellus. p. 47. 
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they bequeathed to places; ſuch as Chuzis, Chuſarez, upon 
the coaſt; and a city Cotta, with a promontory Cotis, in 
Mauritania. Flumen Coſenum alſo is mentioned by Pliny, 
By their coming into theſe parts the memorials of the Phu- 
teans were in ſome degree obſcured. They are however to 
be found lower down; and the country upon one fide of 
the river Gambia is at this day called Phuta. Of this Bluet 
gives an account in his hiſtory of Moſes Ben Solomon. It 
is not poſſible at this æra to diſcriminate the ſeveral caſts 
among the black nations. Many have thought, that all 
thoſe, who had woolly hair, were of the Ethiopian, or Cu- 
thite, breed. But nothing can be inferred from this diffe- 
rence of hair: for many of the Ethiopic race had ſtrait hair, 
as we learn from Herodotus : and we are told by Marcel- 
linus, that ſome of the Egyptians had a tendency to wool. 
From whence we may infer, that it was a circumſtance 
more or leſs to be obſerved in all the branches of the line of 
Ham; but univerſally among the Nigritæ, of whatever 
branch they may have been. | 
The learning and wiſdom of the Egyptians have been 
always greatly celebrated ; ſo that there is no writer of con- 
ſequence, who treats of their hiſtory, but ſpeaks of them 
with admiration. The Grecians had high notions of their 
own antiquity and learning : yet notwithſtanding all their 
prejudices, they-ever allow the ſuperiority of the Egyptians. 
Herodotus had viſited Egypt, and ſeen the temples and col- 
leges of that country. In conſequence of this, he had op- 
portunities of gaining ſome intelligence of the natives, 
TJ 6: Co $6 | 
Ire Alices. L. 7. c. 70. whom 
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whom he mentions with the higheſt marks of honour- He 
| ſays, that they were the wiſeſt of all nations: and he ac- 
knowledges, that they were never beholden for any thing to 
the Grecians ; but on the contrary, that ** Greece had bor- 
rowed largely from Egypt. No nation appears to have en- 
joyed a better eſtabliſhed polity. Their councils, ſenate, and 
tribunals ſeem to have been very“ auguſt, and highly re- 
garded. Their community was compoſed of“ ſeven different 
orders. In moſt of theſe there were degrees of honour, to 
which particulars, upon their any ways excelling, were per- 
mitted to rife, They were deeply ſkilled in“ aſtronomy and 
geometry; alſo in chymiſtry and phyſick. Indeed they ſeem 
to have been acquainted with every branch of philoſophy ; 
which they are ſuppoſed of all nations to have cultivated the 
” firſt, The natives of Thebes above all others were re- 
nowned for their great wiſdom ; and for their knowledge in 
theſe ” ſciences. Their improvements in geometry are thought 
to have been owing to the nature of their ** country. For the 
land of Egypt being annually overflowed, and all property 
confounded ; they were obliged, upon the retreat of the 

* J.. 2. e, 131, C100, | 

I.. 2. c. 49. See Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. p. 361. 

Sce Johannes Nicolaus de Synedrio Ægyptiorum. Lugd. Bat. anno 1706. 

** Herodotus. L. 2. c. 163. 

** Diodorus. L. 1. p. 63. Clemens Alex. Strom. L. 5. p. 6579. Herodot. L. 
3. c. 129. The very term Chymiſtry, Chemia, Xyuuz, ſignifies the Egyptian art. 
The country itſelf was named Chemia, and Chamia, or the land of Cham. Another 
ſenſe of Chemia, and Al-Chemia is a proceſs by fire. 

** Tatianus Aſſyrius. p. 243. Juft. Martyr. Cohort. p. 18. 
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waters, to have recourſe to geometrical deciſion, in order to 
determine the limits of their poſſeſſions. All the beſt ar- 
chitecture of Greece may be traced to its original in * Egypt. 
Here were the firſt efforts of genius diſcloſed; as may be 
ſtill ſeen about Luxorain, Ombus, Aſſouan, and Thebes. 
In theſe parts reſided the Artiſts, who formed the ancient 
cornice and architrave: and who invented the capital, and 
ſhaft, of which the firſt pillar was compoſed. And however 
early theſe. ſpecimens may have been, yet there are among 
them ſome, which witneſs no ſmall elegance and beauty. 
To them is attributed the invention of the“ zodiac and 
ſphere : and they are ſaid to have firſt obſerved accurately 
the ſolſtitial points; and to have determined the year. 
Macrobius ſtyles Egypt he parent of arts: and he ſays, that 
Julius Cæſar, when he took in hand to correct the Roman 
Calendar, effected it upon Egyptian principles; “ copying 
thoſe great maſters, who were the only proficients upon earth in 
the noble and divine ſciences. The works, which they erected 
were immenſe. Both their obeliſks and pyramids have been 
looked up to with amazement: and it has been the ſtudy 
of the world to deviſe, by what mechanical powers they were 
effected. Their ramparts, ſluices, canals, and lakes, have 

5 See Pocock's Egypt. p. 216. and Norden, Plates 107. 127. and 144. 


3* Macrobius Somn. Scip. L. 1. p. 75. 76. Herod. L. 2. c. 4. 

Anni certus modus apud ſolos Ægyptios ſemper fuit. Macrob. Saturn, L. 1. 
p- 169. 

3* ZEgyptus artium mater. Ibid. p. 180. 

Agyso: Tow AryUTTIN Wap HTN THY TE TW YPtph2TW, epentw tyevea Vas, Nas 
r aGqfwv WHafptTIonov Wp9 J's r, TX TE Wept THY YEWIMETpIQY FUWpNPATE 2 
rr TEXYWV T fas Super. Diod. Sic. L. 1. p. 63. "8 

C. Cæſarimitatus Egyptios, ſolos divinarum rerum omnium * 
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never been ſurpaſſed, either in number, or magnificence, by 
any people in the world. Their ſculptures, though exe- 
cuted in ſo early an age, are repreſented in many inſtances 
as very curious and preciſe. Frederick Haſſelquiſt, a learned 
Swede, aſſures us, that he could plainly diſtinguiſh every 
bird, and the particular ſpecies of every bird, upon the obe- 
liſk at Matarea. 

No wonder, that a people ſo excellent ſhould be beheld 

with a degree of * veneration by the Grecians. On this ac- 
count all thoſe, who were zealous of making a proficiency 
in philoſophy, betook themſelves to * Egypt, which was the 
academy of Greece. Among the foremoſt of theſe were Py- 
thagoras, Thales, Solon, Eudoxus, Plato; who ſtudied 
there a good while. In the days of the two laſt, the coun- 
try was more open to foreigners: and from that time it was 
more generally, and more eagerly viſited. Yet the gyp- 
tians were then lowered, by having been ſo often ſubdued : 
their hiſtories had been greatly damaged, and their know- 
ledge much impaired. Yet there was ſufficient merit {till 
left to make even a Grecian admire. From hence we may 
fairly judge of the primitive excellence of this people: for 


Fravels. p. 99. 


*# ILIAAα yap Tw WaAgewy Jv yevourror wap AIvUTTOS B povoy WRPX TH E- 
YXwpicts arod'ogys ETUYE!, GNAGK Ka WApc TOW 'EXxAnouw 8 METPGS avuandy. Diod.- 
Sic. L. 1. p. 62. 

_ © Diodorus: ibid. Clemens Alex. Strom. L. 1. p. 356. 

* Eudoxus primus ab Ægypto motus (ſiderum) in Græciam tranſtulit. —Conon 
1 diligens et ipſe inquiſitor, defectiones quidem (forte quaſdam) ſolis ab Ægyp- 
n collegit. Senecæ Quæſt. Nat. L. 7. c. 3. 

Macrobius mentions, that Plato in particular was an admirer of the Egyptians. 
Plato AÆgyptios, omnium Philoſophiæ diſciplinarum N ſecutus. Somn. 


Scip. L. 1. p. 64: 
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if ſcience appeared ſo lovely in ruins, what muſt have been 
its luſtre, when in a ſtate of perfection? 


O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales cum ſint reliquiz ! 


| It is obſervable, that in the law of Moſes a deference is paid 


to the Egyptians ; and the Iſraelites were ordered to look 
upon them with an eye of favour : nay, they were permitted 
to enter the ſanctuary after the ſecond * generation. 

The Egyptians were very happily ſituated ; and enjoyed 
all the neceſſaries of life within themſelves. They were pe- 
culiarly fortunate both in the ſalubrity of their air, and in 
the uncommon properties of the Nile. Their animals were 
very prolific : and their ſoil, being continually renewed, was 
beyond meaſure fruitful ; and in moſt places produced two 
crops of corn in a year. They moreover enjoyed the good 
things of the whole earth : for though they were themſelves 
averſe to navigation, yet they admitted merchants to Coptos, 
and to other places, From theſe they received balm, gold, 
{pices, ivory, gems; and in return they gave their corn, flax, 
and fine linen, and whatever was the product of Egypt. 
The ſacred writers take notice of the rich garments, and 
curious embroideries of this people: indeed there are re- 
peated alluſions in the Scriptures to their wonderful ” {kill 
and wiſdom. Hence, when the prophet Iſaiah foretells the 
ruin of the kingdom, he ſpeaks of the ſuperior underſtanding 
of the people, hielt nothing bi but a Js blindneſs could 


. £ 7 


* Deuteron. c. 23. v. 7. 8. 
Ezekiel mentions the Tyrians trading for the fine linen, and embroidered 42 7 
Egypt. c. 27. v. 7. The Egyptians, that work in fine flax. Iſaiah. c. 19. v. 9. 


10 pervert. 
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pervert. *® The Lord hath mingled a perverſe ſpirit in the 
midſt (of Egypt.) * Surely the princes of Zoan are fools: the 
counſel of the wiſe counſellors of Pharaoh is become brutiſb. 
How jay ye unto Pharaoh, I am the ſon of the wiſe ; the ſon of 
ancient kings ?® Where are they ? Where are thy wiſe men . 
—The princes of Joan are become fools : the princes of Noph 
are deceived. They have alſo ſeduced Egypt. The prophet 
had before ſaid, The ſpirit of Egypt ſhall fail in the midſt 
thereof; and I will deſtroy the counſel thereof :—and the 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel lord, and 
a fierce king, &c. Hence we find, that nothing but infatua- 
tion could be the ruin of this people. 

Egypt of all countries ſeems to have been the moſt ſecure. 
It was to the north defended by the ſea; and on every other 
ſide by deſerts of great extent. It abounded with inhabi- 
tants; and had many cities of great ſtrength : and as it en- 
joyed every thing neceſſary for life within itſelf, and was in 

a manner ſecluded from the world; it had little to fear from 
any foreign power. We find however, that it was conquered 
more than once; and after a ſeries of great calamities finally 
brought to ruin, 

The misfortunes of this people aroſe from a repining diſ- 
contented ſpirit, which produced inteſtine animoſities. They 
often ſet aſide their rightful monarch; and ſubſtituted many 
princes inſtead of“ one. At the invaſion of Sabacon, the 
Ethiopian, the Egyptians ſeem to have been diſunited by 


C. 19. 14 

„. 10. V1. 12.13. 

3 1 
* See Marſham's Chron. Sæc. 16. IloAvxoigarn. p. 443. 
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if ſcience appeared ſo lovely in ruins, what muſt have been 
its luſtre, when in a ſtate of perfection? 


O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales cum ſint reliquiz |! 


It is obſervable, that in the law of Moſes a deference is paid 
to the Egyptians; and the Iſraelites were ordered to look 
upon them with an eye of favour: nay, they were permitted 
to enter the ſanctuary after the ſecondꝰ generation. 

The Egyptians were very happily ſituated; and enjoyed 
all the neceſſaries of life within themſelves. They were pe- 
culiarly fortunate both in the ſalubrity of their air, and in 
the uncommon properties of the Nile. Their animals were 
very prolific : and their ſoil, being continually renewed, was 
beyond meaſure fruitful ; and in moſt places produced two 
crops of corn in a year. They moreover enjoyed the good 
things of the whole earth : for though they were themſelves 
averſe to navigation, yet they admitted merchants to Coptos, 
and to other places, From theſe they received balm, gold, 
{pices, ivory, gems; and in return they gave their corn, flax, 
and fine linen, and whatever was the product of Egypt. 
The ſacred writers take notice of the rich garments, and 
curious embroideries of this people: indeed there are re- 
peated alluſions in the Scriptures to their wonderful“ ſkill 
and wiſdom. Hence, when the prophet Iſaiah foretells the 
ruin of the kingdom, he ſpeaks of the ſuperior underſtanding 
of the people, which nothing but a ans blindneſs could 

* Deuteron. c. 23. v. 7. 8. 3+. 


Ezekiel mentions the Tyrians trading for the fine linen, and embroidered work of 
Egypt. c. 27. v. 7. The Egyptians, that work in fine flax. Iſaiah. c. 19. v. 9. 
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pervert. The Lord hath mingled a perverſe ſpirit in the 
midſt (of Egypt.) * Surely the princes of Zoan are fools: the 
counſel of the wiſe counſellors of Pharaoh is become brutiſh. 
How jay ye unto Pharaoh, I am the ſon of the wiſe ; the ſon of 
ancient kings ® Where are they? Where are thy wiſe men 9 
— The princes of Zoan are become fools : the princes of Noph 
are deceived. They have alſo ſeduced Egypt. The prophet 
had before ſaid, * The ſpirit of Egypt ſhall fail in the midſt 
thereof ; and I will deſtroy the counſel thereof :—and the 
Ex yptians will I give over into the handhyof a cruel lord, and 
a fierce king, &c. Hence we find, that nothing but infatua- 
tion could be the ruin of this people. 

Egypt of all countries ſeems to have been the moſt ſecure. 
It was to the north defended by the ſea; and on every other 
{ide by deſerts of great extent. It abounded with inhabi- 
tants; and had many cities of great ſtrength : and as it en- 
joyed every thing neceſſary for life within itſelf, and was in 
a manner ſecluded from the world; it had little to fear from 
any foreign power. We find however, that it was conquered 
more than once; and after a ſeries of great calamities finally 
brought to ruin, | 

The misfortunes of this people aroſe from a repining diſ- 
contented ſpirit, which produced inteſtine animoſities. They 
often ſet aſide their rightful monarch; and ſubſtituted many 
princes inſtead of“ one. At the invaſion of Sabacon, the 
Ethiopian, the Egyptians ſeem to have been diſunited by 
C. 19. 14. 
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factions, and under many petty “ princes. And when the 
Ethiopic government ceaſed, they again lapſed into a ſtate of 
miſrule; till at laſt twelve of the moſt powerful in the nation 
aſſumed regal dignity; and each ſeized to himſelf a portion of 
the“ kingdom. This was productive of ſtill greater confuſion; 

and of more bitter feuds. For though they are ſaid to have 
agreed together for a while; yet they at laſt quarrelled, and 
hoſtilities *® commenced, till at laſt the monarchy came to 
Pſammitichus. Of theſe commotions the prophet Iſaiah 
ſpeaks, when he is foretelling the deſtruction of Egypt.“ J 


will ſet the Egyptians, ſays the Deity, againſt the Egyptians; 


and they ſhall fight every one againſt his brother, and every one 
againſt his neighbour, city againſt city, and nome againſt nome. 
And the ſpirit of Egypt ſhall fail in the midſt thereof : and 1 
will deſtroy the counſel thereof. They were the wiſeſt people 
upon earth; but their good ſenſe was at laſt perverted: and 
no nation ever co-operated more ſtrongly to its own deſtruc- 
tion. Hence they were conquered by Eſar-Adon the Aſſyrian; 
and by the king of Babylon Nebuchadnezzar, who took ad- 
vantage of theſe internal commotions. Afterward they be- 
came a more eaſy prey to the Perſians, and Grecians, who 
ruled over them in their turns. The conqueſt of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar ſeems to have been atrnden with grievous 


4 Sabacon Zthiops Ægyptum jam disjunctis viribus debilitatam occupat. Ibid. 


Sæc. 16. p. 436. When afterwards Sennacherib-invaded the land, the ſoldiers re- 


fuſed to fight. Herodot. L. 2. c. 141. 
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See alſo Herod. L. 2. c. 147. | 1 2 ng 
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calamities, ſuch as the nation had never before experienced. 
The country, as I have mentioned, was ſo happily ſituated, 
as to have little occaſion to interfere with the politics of 
other nations. But they were a mighty people, and could 
not refrain themſelves from ſhewing their power. Hence 
they unneceſſarily oppoſed both the“ Aſſyrians and Babylo- 
nians : and Pharaoh Necho went up * twice to Carchemiſh 
upon the Euphrates, to encounter. thoſe nations. He was 
at laſt © beaten ; and both by his march upwards, and by 
his retreat, he pointed out the path to Egypt, and ſhewed, 
how it might be affailed. In conſequence of this it was at- 
tacked by Nebuchadnezzar, and totally ſubdued: and not 
content with this, the victor ſeems to have carried his re- 
fentment to a violent degree, ſo as almoſt to extirpate the 
nation, What they ſuffered may be known from what was 
predicted; which contains a ſad denunciation of evil. There- 
fore, thus ſaith the Lord God; Behold I will bring a. ſword 
a pon thee; and cut off man, and beaſt out of thee. And the 
land of Egypt ſball be deſolate and waſte ; and they fhall know, 
that I am the Lord: becauſe he hath ſaid, The river is 
mine, and I have made it. Behold, therefore J am againſt 
thee, and againſt thy rivers; and I will make the land of 
Egypt utterly waſte, and deſolate, from the Tower Migdol to 
Syene, and the border of Ethiopia. Mo foot of man ſhall paſs 
through it, nor foot of beaſt fhall paſs through it, neither ſhall 
it be inhabited forty years. And I will make the land of 


** 2 Kings. c. 19. v. 9. and c. 23. v. 29. 2 Chron. c. 35. v. 20. 
2 Chron. c. 35. v. 20. Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 2. 

Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 2. | 

Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 8. 
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Egypt deſolate in the midft of the countries that ore deſolate; 
and her cities, among the cities that are laid waſte, ſhall be deſo- 
late forty years: and I will ſcatter the Egyptians among the na- 
tions, and will diſperſe tbem through the countries. Yet thus ſaith 
the Lord God, At the end of forty years will I gather the Egyp- 


tans from the people, whither they were ſcattered. And Twill bring 
again the captivity of Egypt; and will cauſe them ta return into the 
land of Papbros, into the land of their habitation, and they ſhall be 
there a baſe kingdom. In theſubſequent part of this prophecy 


there are many beautiful alluſions to the rites and idolatry 


of this people: and the ſame is to be obſerved in Jeremiah. 


* Oh, thou daughter, duelling in Egypt, furniſh thyſelf: ta go 


into captivity : for Noph ſhall be waſte and defolate without an 


inhabitant. Egypt is like.@ fair heifer ; but deftruttion cometh e 
it cometh out of the-north. -Alſa her hired men are in the midſt 
of her, like fatted bullocts; for they alſo —are fled away. toge- 
ther : they did not ſtand, becaufe the day of their calamity was 
come upon them—The daughter of Egypt ſhall be confounded : 
ſpe ſhall be delivered into the hand of the people of the north. 
The Lord of Hoſts, the God of Tjrael, ſaith; Behold, Iwill pu- 
niſh the multitude of Mo, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their 
Goc, and their kings; even Pharaoh, and all them that truſt in 


him. And I will deliver them into the hand of thoſe, that ſeek 


their lives; and into the hand of Nebuchadrez2ar, king of Ba- 


bylon, and into the hand of his ſervants : and afterwards it fhall 


be inhabited, as in the days of old, ſaith the Lord. We ice, that 
the deſolation of the country is foretold by both prophets; 
and likewiſe a reſtoration of thoſe, who were to be carried 


Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 19. 
| into 
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into captivity, This return of the people, according to 
Ezekiel, was not to be effected till after forty years. The 
accounts in the Egyptian hiſtories concerning theſe times are 
very dark and inconſiſtent. So much we learn, that there 
were great commotions and migrations of people, when 
Pharaoh Necho, and Pſammitichus are ſuppoſed to have 
reigned. And both theſe, and the ſubſequent kings, are re- 
preſented as admitting the Carians, and other nations into 
Egypt; and hiring mercenaries for the defence of the coun- 
try. All this is repugnant to their former © manners; and 
ſhews, that the eountry was become thin of inhabitants, and 
wanted to be repeopled. Moſt writers mention an interval 
about this time, which is yd Yeoves evg: but they 
ſuppoſe it to have been only eleven years. Diodorus Sicu- 
las mentions about the fame time an interval of four “ages, 
in which there was no king. The original hiſtory was un- 
doubtedly not four ages, but four decads of years; and 
agrees very well with the prophecy of Ezekiel. The hiſto- 
rian places this interval between the reign of Pſammitichus 
and Apries. But there is no truſt to be given to the poſition 
of the kings of Egypt about this time. Apries is by ſome. 
expreſſed Vaphres; and is with . reaſon ſuppoſed to 


*Plin. L. 6. c. 30. Strabo. L. 16. p. 1113. 

Diodorus. L. 1. p. 60. 61. Strabo. L. 17. p. 1153. 

* IIperrei gTor ev AryorTy aAXoyAweoon Herod. L. 2. c. 134. 

* Sir John Marſham thinks very truly, that theſe eleven years relate to the anarchy. 
brought on by Nebuchadnezzar. Hiatus iſte, five. annorum undecim arxpyia, cum: 
calamitatibus. Ægypto a Nabuchodonoſoro illatis convenienter ſe habet. Chron. 
Sæc. 18. p. 543. 

1. 
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be the Pharach Hophra of the Scriptures. He is the prince, 
concerning whom Jeremiah propheſied; and who by Eu- 
ſebius is called“ Ovapens, Vaphres. He introduces him not 
long after the captivity: and ſays, that when Jeruſalem was 
ruined, many of the Jews fled to him for ſhelter. On this 
account it was, that the prophet denounced God's wrath 
upon him, and upon thoſe, who truſted in his aſſiſtance. 

* Behold, I will watch over them for evil, and not for good: 
and all the men of Fudab, that are in the land of Egypt, ſhall 
be conſumed by the ſword, and by the famine, until there be an 
end of them. Thus ſaith the Lord : Behold, J will give Pha- 
raoch Hophra, king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and 
into the hand of them that ſeek his life: as I gave Zedekiah, king 
of Judah, into the hand of Vebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, 
his enemy, and that ſought his life. By whoſe hand he was 
cut off, is not ſaid. We find, © that he lived ſoon after je- 
ruſalem had been ruined by the Babylonians ; conſequent- 
ly before the deſolation of Egypt: for this did not happen 
till after the ſeven and twentieth year of the captivity. And 
it came to paſs in the ſeven and twentieth year, in the firſt month, 
in the firſt day of the month, the word of the Lord came unto 
me, ſaying : Son of man; Mebuchadreggar, king of Babylon, 
cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt Tyrus : yet he 
had no wages, nor his army, for the ſervice that he ſerved 
againſt it. Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God: Behold, 


Jeremiah. c. 44. v. 30. Tov Cuzgpn Gee. Seventy. | 
Ouæꝙftus ern xe, » gcc, c ο uTo Ag gvgiuy Teac, © ct r& Touf al- 
FvAotwer. Euſeb. Chron. p. 17. 
Jeremiah. c. 44. v. 27. 
4: Ibid. v. 30. 
Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 17. Jeremiah. c. 43. v. 10. and c. 44. v. 1. 
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1 will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon : and he ſhall take her multitude, and take her ſpoil, — 
and it ſhall be the wages for his army. For I have given him 
the land of Egypt for his labour. — From Migdol to Syene ſhall 
they fall. —"* And I will ſcatter the Egyptians among the nations, 
and diſperſe them among the countries. This deſolation was to 
be for forty years; as the end of which period the Egyptians 
were to be reſtored. I have dwelt a good deal upon this 
ſubject, becauſe it is an zra of great conſequence. We find 
from theſe accounts, that Pharaoh Hophra preceded theſe 
calamities ; and ſhould be placed prior to the four ages of 
Diodorus. We may learn alſo from hence, why the hiſtory 
of Egypt in general, and eſpecially about theſe times, is ſo 
defective. From Sabacon downwards to Apries there is great 
5 uncertainty and confuſion. All this was owing to the feuds 
and commotions, and to the final diſperſion of the people; 
which was attended with the ruin of their temples, and of 
the colleges, where their prieſts reſided. Theſe were at Aven, 
the ſame as On; alſo at Taphanes, No-Ammon, Moph, Zoan, 
and Pathros : which places, and regions, had been by name 
ſpecified as the objects of God's wrath. When their ſemina- 
ries were again opened, and their prieſthood eſtabliſhed ; I 
make no doubt, but that the Egyptians tried to retrieve their 
loft annals, and to rectify what had been impaired. And in 
reſpe to aſtronomy, and other parts of philoſophy, they ſeem 
to have ſucceeded. But a great part of their hiſtory had been 
conſigned to pillars and obeliſks; and deſcribed in the ſacred 
* C260 v6; | 


bid. v. 26. 


© See Marſham's Chron. Sæc. 18. p. 542. 
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as they had been traditionally inſtructed. But when this 
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characters, which conſiſted of hieroglyphics. Theſe were 
imperfect helps to oral tradition; and never could from the 
beginning give a preciſe account of thoſe great events, 


the outlines of the hiſtory: the reſt was to be fupplied by 
thoſe, who undertook to explain them; and who interpreted 


traditional information ceaſed, or was but imperfectly known, 
theſe characters became in great meaſure unintelligible : at 
leaſt they could never be preciſely decyphered. Hence has 
arifen that uncertainty, which we experience both in the 111 
tory, and mythology of this people. | 
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LUTARCH takes notice of the great difficultics, with 


acknowledges, that ſome helps are to be obtained; but thoſe 
inconſiderable, and very diſcouraging. * Karo NE Tung 
aF poi, u Aανννντν,ne aAnVeing Evers rage AM erdle- 
TTagUEILL uolohoyits* AAKE IXVINGTE deν,ẽ,-sorrai, HOU EY UNE 
Ugo 'ENew Jurayers. There are after all ſome flight and ob- 
ſcure traces of true biſtory here and there to be found, as they lie 
ſcattered up and down in the ancient writings of Egypt. But it re- 
quires a perſon of uncommon addreſs to find them out, one, who can 
deduce great truths from ſcanty premiſes. This at firſt is ſuffi- 
cient to deter a perſon from going on in a ſtudy of this nature. 
But upon recollection, we find that we have helps, to which 
the r more early _— were ſtrangers. We have for a long 
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which the Egyptian hiſtory is attended. He however 
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in which we are ourſelves converſant. We enjoy now an 
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time had light opening upon us; and begin now to avail 
ourſelves of the bleſſing. We talk indeed of ancient days, 
and times of antiquity ; but that time is moſt aged, which 
has endured longeſt : and theſe are the moſt ancient days, 


age of accumulated experience: and we are to make uſe of 
the helps, which have been tranſmitted, to diſpel the miſt, 
which has preceded, of 
Nothing has ſo tha) the r SY as hs dy- | 
naſties of the kings of Egypt. We find, that there were 


people very early in the Chriſtian æra, who took pains to 


collate and arrange them : and many of the beſt chronolo- 
gers in the laſt and preſent century have been at much pains 
to render them conſiſtent. But notwithſtanding this has been 
attempted by perſons of moſt conſummate learning; yet 
their endeavours have hitherto been attended with little ad- 
vantage. The principal of thoſe of old, who have at all en- 
gaged in this hiſtory, are Theophilus, Tatianus, Clemens, 
Africanus, Euſebius, and Syncellus. The three firſt only 
caſually touch upon it: but the others are more particular 
and diffuſe. Joſephus alſo of Judea, in his curious treatiſe 
againſt Apion, has a great deal to this purpoſe. The chief 
perſons, to whoſe authority writers principally appeal, 
are three. The firſt is the anonymous author of the Old 
Chronicle; which has been preſerved. by Syncellus, and 
thought to be of very early date. To. this ſucceed the dy- 
naſties of Manethon of Sebennis ; who was an Egyptian 
prieſt in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and wrote what 


he exhibited, at the requeſt of that prince. The third is the 
account 
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account given by Eratoſthenes of Cyrene in the reign of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes; who has tranſmitted a curious account of 
the Theban kings; 3 but of thoſe ſolely, without taking any 
notice of the princes in other parts of Egypt. From theſe 
Egyptian writers the accounts given by Africanus and Euſe- 
bius have been compiled ; as well as thoſe by Syncellus. 
According to theſe chronologers the number of the dynaſties 
amounts to thirty and one : and they extend downwards to 
the reign of Darius, who was conquered by Alexander. 
Many moderns have gone deep in theſe inquiries : among 
whom we ought to mention with particular reſpect Petavius, 


Scaliger, Perizonius, and the incomparable Sir John Marſham. 


As there are different ſpecimens tranſmitted by ancient 
authors of the Egyptian hiſtory ; one would imagine, that 
there could not be much difficulty in collating the reigns of 
princes, and correcting any miſtake, that may have happened 
in the dynaſties. But theſe writers often differ eſſentially 
from each other: and as there is nothing ſynchronical, to 


which we can ſafely apply; it is impoſſible, when two 
writers, or more, differ, to determine which is in the right. 


Add to this, that theſe dynaſties extend upwards, not only 


beyond the deluge ; but one thouſand three hundred and 


thirty-fix years beyond the common æra of the creation. 
Sir John Marſham is very ſanguine in favour of the ſyſtem, 
which he has adopted ; yet is often obliged to complain of 
having a moſt barren field of inveſtigation, where there are 
nothing but names and numbers: and he acknowledges 
how difficult it is to arrive at any certainty, when a ſet of 


unmeaning terms preſent themſelves without any collateral 


Vol. III. 8 hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. There is one miſtake common to all, who have 
engaged in this dark ſcrutiny. They proceed upon ſome 
preconceived notion, which they look upon as a certainty ; 
and to this teſt every thing is brought. Such is the reign of 
Inachus, the flood of Ogyges, the landing of Danaus in 
Greece, Such alſo is the ſuppoſed reign of a king, when 
Joſeph went into Egypt; and the reign of another, when 
the Ifraclites departed. They ſet out upon theſe facts as 
firſt principles; though they are the things, which want moſt 
to be canvaſſed: and when they have too inconſiderately 
made theſe aſſumptions, they put a force upon all other hiſ- 
tory, that it may be brought to accord. In moſt liſts of the 
Egyptian kings, Menes is found firſt. Many writers fuppoſe 
this perſonage to have been Mizraim: others think it was 
Ham ; others again that it was Noah. And as theſe lifts 
go down as far as Alexander the Great; the dynaſties are to 
be dilated, or curtailed, according to their greater or leſs 
diſtance from the extreams. In one thing they ſeem to be 
agreed, that the number of the dynaſties was thirty and. one. 
Whether it be in the power of man to thoroughly regu- 
late the Egyptian chronology, I will not pretend to ſay. To 
make ſome advances towards a work of this conſequence is 
worth our attempting: and if it is not always poſſible to de- 
termine in theſe dynaſties what is true, it may however be 
of ſervice to point out that which is falſe: for by abridging 
hiſtory of what is ſpurious, our purſuit will be reduced into 
narrower limits. By theſe means thoſe, who come after, will 
be leſs liable to be bewildered; as they will be confined to a 
ſmaller cirele, and canfequently brought nearer to the truth. 

| he 
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The firſt attempt towards rectifying the chronology of 
Egypt muſt conſiſt in lopping off intirely the ſixteen firſt 
dynaſties from the thirty- one ſpecified in Euſebius: for 1 
am perſuaded, that the original liſt conſiſted of fifteen dy- 
naſties only. The reſt are abſolutely ſpurious; and have 
been the chief cauſe of that uncertainty, of which we have 
been ſo long complaining. This may appear too bold and 
deſperate a way of procedure: nor would I venture to ſpeak 
ſo confidently, were I not aſſured, that they never really 
exiſted; but took their riſe from a very common miſtake of 
the Grecians. This may be proved from that ancient Chro- 
nicle, of which I took notice above. The Grecians had 
this, and many other good evidences before them, as they 
plainly ſhew : but they did not underſtand the writings, to 


which they appealed ; nor the evidences which they have 
tranſmitted. In the firſt place I much queſtion, whether 


any Grecian writer ever learned the language of Egypt. 
Many negative proofs might be brought to ſhew, that neither 
Plato, nor Pythagoras, nor Strabo, were acquainted with 
that tongue. If any of them had attempted the acquiſition 
of it, ſuch was their fineſſe and delicacy, that the firſt harſh 
word would have ſhocked them; and they would imme- 
diately have given up the purſuit. If they could not bring 
themſelves to introduce an uncouth word in their writings, 
how could they have endured to have uttered one, and to 
have adopted it for common uſe? I doubt whether any of 
the Fathers were acquainted with the language of the coun- 
try. Beſides, the hiſtories, of which we are fpeaking, were 
written in the ſacred language and character, which were 

8 2 grown 
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grown obſolete : and Manethon, Apion, and the other Hel- 
lenic Egyptians, who borrowed from them, were not well 
acquainted with their purport. Had theſe memorials been 
underſtood, we ſhould not have been at a loſs to know who 
built the pyramids, and formed the lakes and labyrinth, 
which were the wonders of the world. In reſpect to the Fa- 
thers, who got intelligence in Egypt, they obtained it by a 
| very uncertain mode of inquiry ; and were obliged to inter- 

preters for their knowledge. The Grecians wrote from 
| left to right: but the more eaſtern nations from * right to 
| left. This was a circumſtance, which they either did not 
: know; or to which they did not always attend; and 
| were therefore guilty of great miſtakes ; and theſe con- 
ſiſted not only in a faulty arrangement of the elements, 
of which the names are compoſed ; but alſo in a wrong diſ- 
tribution of events. Hence an hiſtorical ſeries is often in- 
| verted from want of knowledge in the true diſpoſition of the 
; ſubject. Something ſimilar to this has happened in reſpect 
„ to the Old Chronicle, which has been preſerved by Syncel- 
lus. It contains an epitome of the Egyptian hiſtory; and 
was undoubtedly obvious to every perſon in that country. 
In ſhort, it muſt have been one of the chief ſources, from 
whence Manethon, and others, who came after him, drew. 
: Thoſe of the Grecians, who copied the dynaſties from the 
[ original, were neceſſarily told, that the true arrangement 
| here was different from that, which was in uſe in Greece: 
| that according to their way of reckoning, the firſt dynaſty 
| was the fifteenth, or ſixteenth, according to the point, from 


j * AtyurTia (youPeow) ame Tay $eEuwy em1 T #pirezx. Herod. L. 2. c. 36. 
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whence they counted. In conſequence of this, they have 
marked it the fifteenth, or ſixteenth; and then fancying, 
that there was a long ſeries preceding, they have invented 
as many dynaſties more, as they thought wanting, to ſupply 
this ſeeming vacancy. This is not ſurmiſe: for we may ſee 
the very thing done by * Syncellus. He has tranſmitted to 
to us an abridgment of the Egyptian hiſtory from the Old 
Chronicle; containing the dynaſties of their kings. And 
as he was told, that the firſt was the fifteenth' according to 


his way of numeration, he has actually marked it the fif- 


teenth. In conſequence of this, he ſuppoſes, contrary to the 
authority of the hiſtory, fourteen prior dynaſties, which with 


that of the Demigods make thirty in the whole. But what 


he calls the fifteenth, was the firſt of the Mizraim, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Auritz, or Demigods ; and this is plainly indi- 
cated in the hiſtory. It has been ſhewn, that there was no 
regal ſtate in Egypt before the coming of the Shepherds, 
ſtyled Auritæ: that with them commences the hiſtory of 
the country. Syncellus accordingly, having mentioned from 
this Chronicle the imaginary reigns of the Gods, comes at 
laſt to thoſe who really reigned ; and places them in this 
order: Tewrov jev r Au,, devreeov de ru Me5eauuy, 


rerroy ds Ayumriuu. The firſt ſeries of princes was that of the 


Auritæ : the ſecond was that of the Meſtreans, or Mizraim ; 
the third of Egyptians. Theſe are the words of the Chronicle; 
and, one would think, ſufficiently clear and determinate, 
had not the Greeks been infatuated through their precon- 
ceived opinions. The author afterwards ſubjoins the liſt of 


3 I mention Syncellus : but it may be the perſon from whom he borrowed, who 
was guilty of this miſtake, | 


ge their 
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their kings from the Chronicle, in which the Demigods 
ſtand plainly firſt : and there is not the leaſt hint given of 
any prior dynaſties. Syncellus, not knowing, that the De- 
migods were the Auritæ, begins with the next ſeries as the 


firſt, and calls it the fifteenth. 


5 Thee REIGNS of the GODS, 
| according to the Old Chronicle. 


To Hephaiſtus i is aſſigned no time, as he is uniformly appa- 


rent both by night and day, 
Helius, the ſon of Hephaiftus, reigned three myriads of 
years. 


Then Cronus, and the other twelve Divinities reigned 3984 
years. 


Next in order are the Demigods (the Auritæ), in number 
eight, who reigned 217 years - - - — 217 

After theſe are enumerated fifteen generations of the 
Cunic circle, which take up 443 years - - - 443 


16. The fixteenth dynaſty is of the Tanites, eight 


kings, which laſted 190 years - - - 190 
17. The ſeventeenth of Memphites, four in deſcent, — 

103 % err = = 5. =», » no 
18. The eighteenth of Memphites, fourteen in deſcent, 


—348 years = - = = = = = — 348 
19. The nineteenth of Dioſpolites, five in deſcent, — 


04 yer == == >= =. 
20. The twentieth of Diodpolites, eight i in deſcent, — — 
228 „„ dd I OD 28 


5 Ibid. 


21. The 
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21. The twenty-farſt of T anites, ſix in deſcent, —1 21 


%%% VVnñů; 123 
22. The e of Tanites, three in deſcent, — | 
5 Yer rte. — 48 | 
23, The twenty-third, Dioſpolites, two in deſcent, — b 
wd. i 1 
24. The twenty- fourth, Saites, three in deſcent, —4.4 
. Duda Faris Loop Liio 44 
25. The twenty- fifth, Ethiopians, three in deſcent— 
JJ ᷣͤͤ = . 4 
26. The twenty-ſixth, Memphites, ſeven in deſcent, — 
r . 
27. The twenty-ſeventh, e five in deſcent.— 
124 years = = n7500ĩĩxĩ54.0 -. S& 
28. The twenty-eighth, loſt. 
29. The twenty-ninth, uncertain who.— 39 years - 39 
30. The thirtieth, a Tanite,---18 years - - — - 18 


To the above ſhould be added the thirty-firſt dynaſty, which 
conſiſted of three Perſians; for with this every catalogue 
concluded. The liſts tranſmitted to us by Africanus, and 
Euſebius; and that of Manethon, from whom they borrowed, 
cloſes with this: and it was undoubtedly in the original 
copy of Syncellus. We have in the above an epitome of the 
regal ſucceſſion. in Egypt, as it ſtood in the Ancient Chro- 
nicle : and though ſhort, it will prove to us of much conſe- 


* Darius Ochus, Arſes, and Darius Codomannus, who was conquered by Alex- 
ander. 
7 Tpixxopn wawrnh Suraceia. Tlpowy Hach] Y. Euſeb. Chron. p. 17. Syn- 


cellus. p- 77. P. 236. 
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quence in our inquiries. « We find here, that the Demigods, 
or Auritz, ſtand firſt: and with them the hiſtory of the country 
muſt commence, Theſe are ſucceeded by thoſe of the Cunic, 
or Royal, circle, the ancient Mizraim.; and thoſe again by 
other dynaſties in their order. As to Hephaiſtus, Helius, 
and the twelve other Gods, they were only ſo many facred 
titles, which were either prefixed to the Egyptian calendar, 
or to the months of the year, by way of diſtinction. The 
numbers, with which they were accompanied, were aſtrono- 
mical computations ; and related to time, and its portions, 
and not to the reigns of princes. From hence we may. be 
aſſured, that there were no kings prior to thoſe abovemen- 
tioned. But the Grecians having been told, that in their 
retrograde way of computation, the fifteenth dynaſty was 
the firſt, were led to think, that the converſe alſo was true ; 
and that the firſt was the fifteenth. + And thoſe, who differ 
in the poſition of the Shepherd dynaſty, yet count from the 
laſt, This may be ſeen in the Chronicle, which I have exhi- 
bited above: where the farſt dynaſty numbered is the Tanite, 
which is marked the ſixteenth : and this is the“ fixteenth 
from the bottom, if we include the laſt of the Perſians. In 
conſequence of this, that of the Auritz muſt have been the 
fourteenth downwards, which would naturally induce us to 
expect many prior kings. But it is manifeſt from Egyptian 
evidence, from the Chronicle itſelf, that there were no pre- 
ceding dynaſties : for the liſt of the Deities was not taken 
into conſideration, Manethon counted it the fifteenth ; and 

* The reaſon of their ſtopping at this in their computation upwards, was, becauſe 


this was looked upon as the firſt genuine Egyptian dynaſty, This will be ſhewn 
hereafter, VET 


it 
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it is accordingly ſo expreſſed by Africanus. Hence theſe 
writers, and their followers, have been led to ſuppoſe, that 
there were once fourteen dynaſties antecedent. They ac- 


cordingly prefixed them to the. true liſt; and immediately 


ſet themſelves to work, in order to remedy an evil, which 
did not exiſt. For when thirteen or ? fourteen dynaſties 
had been thus imagined, it afforded matter of very much 
ſtudy to find out the perſons, of whom they were compoſed, 
There was a great vacuity; and the means were ſcanty to- 
wards ſupplying what was demanded. Menes was at hand 
to begin with; who is made the firſt king by all: and to him 
they ſubjoined a liſt of others, wherever they could obtain 
them. Africanus in his liſt mentions this perſon the firſt 
and fays, that he was a Thinite by birth, and deſtroyed by 
an hippopotamus. In this he is followed by others. But 
Menes I have ſhewn to have been the Lunar Deity, who was 
probably worſhiped in ſome Thinite temple. The hippo- 
potamus was repreſented as an emblem of his preſervation ; 
which they have perverted to an inſtrument of his deſtruc- 
tion. Eufebius ſtyles him a Thebinite, and Thebean. 


'® IIęœrog ebarimnevrey Mymng Onur, Onbouog" os Ecuurveverat 
Atoms, The firſt, who reigned, was Menes the Thebinite, the 
Arkean ; which is by interpretation the Ionian. This The- 
binite, and Arkæan, was, we find, the ſame perſon, of whom 
the Ionah, or Dove, was an emblem; ſo that of his true hiſ- 
tory we cannot doubt. | 

At the beginning, next after Menes, they have got together 


They amount to ſixteen in Euſebius ; and as many in Africanus. 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 18. I. 13. | 
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an aſſemblage of names, and titles; ſome: of which belong 
to Deities, and others ſeem to be borrowed from Eratoſthe- 
nes, and occur in later ages. Such is Seſoſtris, whom they 
repeatedly introduce. They repreſent him as a gigantie 
perſonage: and he is at times called u geſoſis, Sethooſis, Se- 
ſonchoſis, Geſon Goſes; and otherwiſe diverſified. Diodo- 
rus, and others, tell us, how he conquered the whole earth; 
ſo that there was not a nation, which did not acknowledge 
his power. Upon his return after his conqueſts, the firſt 
thing, which he took in hand, was the mak ing of a long 
2 ditch upon the eaſtern coaſt of Egypt, to ſecure himfelf 
from his next neighbours. Strange] that the monarch. of 
the whole earth, whoſe army is faid to. have been. above half 
a million, ſhould be afraid of a few clans upon the de- 
ſert. He is mentioned as the firſt of the line of Ham, 
who reigned in Egypt; and he is placed immediately after 
Orus. According to ſome, he comes a degree lower, after 
'5 Thules : in which fituation he occurs in Euſebius. Vet 
he is again introduced by this author in the ſecond. dynaſty 
under the name of“ Seſocris: and the like hiſtory is given 
of his height, and ſtature, as is to be found: in Herodotus, 
and Diodorus. Again in the twelfth dynaſty we meet with 
* Geſon Goſes, in our copies of Euſebius ſtyled '*.Selonchoris; 


1 Newton's Chron. p. 69. 
: Diodor. Sic. L. 1. p. 52. 
„ Chron. Paſchale. p. 47. 
+ Scholia in Apollon. L. 4. v. 272. 
s Cedrenus. p. 20. 
1 Euſeb. Chron. p. 7. I. 43. 
7 Tbid. p. 14. 
is Syncellus. p. 59. 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 14. but 
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but by Syncellus more truly rendered Seſonchoſis: and, 
what is ſtrange, next but one in the fame dynaſty, we meet 
with Seſoftris. That we may not ſuppoſe him to have 
been a different perſon of the fame name, a ſhort hiſtory of 
his life and conqueſts i is annexed. - His height too, and ſta- 
ture; are deſcribed; juſt as we find them repreſented by other 
authors. From hence we may be aſſured of the identity of 
this perſon, who is chus repeatedly introduced to make up a 
ſuppoſed deficiency. In ſhort they have adopted every va- 
riation of a name, and out of i it formed a new king. 

In this manner writers have tried to ſupply the vacancies 
in their 3 imaginary dynaſties of the kings of Egypt. But they 
ſoon begin to be tired : and we have many dynaſties without 
a fingle name. The duration alſo of the reigns is often too 
ſhort to be credited. In the eighth dynaſty, twenty-ſeven 
Memphites reign but 146 years; which is little more than 
five years apiece. In the eleventh, fixteen Dioſpolites reign 
but 43 years; which amount not to three years apiece. In 
the thirteenth dynaſty, fixty more Dioſpolites are found, and 
the ſum of their reigns is but 184 years; which are not 
more than three years and a few weeks apiece. But, what is 
of all the moſt incredible, in the ſeventh dynaſty ſeventy 
kings reign juſt * ſeventy days. | 

From the above we may perceive into what difficulties 
the chronologers were brought, who -tried to ſupply theſe 


7.3. 
2 Ibid. p. 59. 8 
Quot dies, tot reges. Marſham's Chron. Sæc. 7. p. 90. Euſebius alters this 
to fifteen days apiece: upon which Sir John Marſham obſerves, Numerus S 
* ut reges ſinguli xv. dies habeant. Ibid. 
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ſupernumerary dynafties by ſuch wretched means. They 
ſearched into every old regiſter ; and laid their hands upon 


every liſt, which occurred, in order to fill up theſe vacancies, 


Syncellus ſuppoſes ** Menes to have been Mizraim : but I 


have ſhewn, that he was another perſon ; and the emblem of 
the hippopotamus proves it. Beſides, what reaſon have we 
to imagine, that Mizraim reigned in Egypt; or that he was 
devoured by ſuch an animal? The kings, who are brought 
in immediate ſucceſſion to him, are Athothis, Cercenes, 
and Venephes. But theſe very kings occur in the ſame order 
elfewhere. They occupy the fifty-ninth, ſixtieth, and ſix- 
ty-firſt places in the catalogue of Syncellus. They conſe- 


quently lived above one thouſand years later. Who can put 


up with theſe dynaſties of Dioſpolites, and others, whoſe 
reigns are ſo uncommonly ſhort? And is it poſſible to give 
credit to the account of ſeventy kings, who. reigned: but ſe- 
venty days? May we not be aſſured, that it was ſome col- 
lege hiſtory ; and related. to a ſociety of prieſts, whoſe office 
came in rotation; and who attended once in that ** term? 
After all, that Africanus, or Manethon before him could do 


to make up what was wanting, yet many dynaſties have 


ſcarce a name inſerted. The ſeventh, eighth, ** tenth, ele- 
venth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, are quite anonymous : 


* Syncellus. p.gr. 
Euſeb. Chron. p. 14. 

** The Cunocephali were ſaid to die by piecemeal ; and the whole body was ex- 
tinct after ſeventy- two days, Eos q av ai i6dopmeorte xa: duo wAnpulucr ap 
rote 00s arovnoxet,. Horapollo. L. I. c. 14. p. 29. They were undoubtedly an 
order of prieſts, who were in waiting at ſome temple ; and their term was completed 
in ſeventy- two, or rather in ſeventy, days. See of this work Vol. I. p. 335. note 14- 

In the ninth, one name only out of nineteen ſpecified. 


* 


and 
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and in many places, where names have been inſerted by 
Africanus, _ are We by Euſebius, who came after 
him. . TEN + 

For theſe ek and from tha) authority of the Old 
Chronicle, L entirely ſet aſide the reigns of all princes an- 
tecedent to the Auritæ, or Shepherds. They firſt reigned 


in Egypt, as the beſt hiſtories ſhew. And however high the 


later Egyptians. may have carried their antiquity ;. I cannot 


admit of any dynaſty prior to the fifteenth, counting back 


from: the laſt. Indeed. we may infer, that the fifteenth was 
looked upon by all as the leading dynaſty, before the true 
ſyſtem was ſpoiled. And even afterwards, there ſeems: to 
have been a tacit reference to it, as to a ſtated point, by 
which every thing elſe was to be determined. Both Mane- 
thon, and Africanus place the Auritæ, or Shepherds, in the fif- 
teenth dynaſty; but count from the firſt. Euſebius alſo places 
them in the fifteenth, if we count from the laſt. From-hence 


we may perceive, that which way ſo ever we may reckon; and 


however the accounts may have been impaired, the fifteenth 
was the object, by which they were originally determined. 


The words of Africanus are very remarkable, when he {peaks 


of the kings of this dynaſty. ** Izrrederary Tloyuerw, Hoa 
qe So] Fever (animes, 5, d uns MM ei of Hu E T Te- 
beorry YOLLYW TOAW EKTITOY, ap ns 0E[LW(LEVOL AUYUTTI8S EXELEWIRYTO. 
The fifteenth is the dynaſiy of the Shepherds. Theſe were foreign 
princes, flyled Phœnices. They firſt built themſelves a city in 
Iltis to be obſerved, that Euſebius begins with what he ſtyles the ſeventeenth, 


and ends with the thirty-firſt : but in the ſeries the twenty-firſt is ſomehow. omitted. 
** Syncellus. p. 61. 
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years : which amount to one hundred and fifty one. We ſee 
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the Sethroite {or rather Sethite) region; from whence they 
made their invaſion, aud conquered all Egypt, This author 
having mentioned theſe Shepherds, whom he calls Phœnices, 
adds a dynaſty of thirty-two Hellenic Shepherds; and a 
third of forty-three Shepherds, who reigned collaterally with 
as many kings of Thebes. This is extraordinary, that they 
ſhould correſpond ſo exactly in number; but what is more 
ſtrange, that they ſhould reign the ſame number of years. 
39 Oo 0¹ IIoαεε A 04 Once EXT IAELVT RY ET) prot The 
Shepherd kings, and thoſe of Thebes reigned the ſame ale of 


here two dynaſties at different places, commencing at the 


ſame time, which correſpond preciſely in number of kings, 


and in number of years. And the ſum of theſe years allows 
little more than three years and an half to the reign of each 
prince. For there are forty-three in each place; and reign 


but one hundred and fifty-one years; which is incredible. 
Both the Phœnician, and Hellenic Shepherds were certainly 
the ſame as thoſe, who made an inroad into Egypt, and took 
Memphis; and afterwards conquered the whole country. 


They are brought by Africanus in ſucceſſion after the for- 


mer ; but were certainly the ſame, however diverſified by 


titles, and increaſed in number. The years of their reigns 


are apparently a forgery, We may, I think, be affured, 
that Manethon and Africanus out of one dynaſty have formed 
three; and have brought them in ſucceſſion to one another: 
And this aroſe from their not knowing the ancient titles of 
the perſons; nor the hiſtory with which it was attended. 


It was the province of Seth, called alſo Sait, to which the author alludes. 
* Syncellus. p. 61. 6 Euſebius 
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Euſebius ſaw this; and therefore ſtruck out two of theſe 
dynaſties; and brought the third downwards two degrees 


lower. By theſe means the dynafty of the Shepherds is made 


the fifteenth upwards ; which is the true place: and at this 
commences: the hiftory of Egypt. If then we take away 
the two ſuppoſititious dynaſties of Manethon, which are re- 
jected by Euſebius, the Shepherd dynaſty, marked by him 
the fifteenth, will be the fifteenth from the bottom. And 


it will be plain, that the ſeries, from the Shepherds to the 
laſt Perſic princes incluſive, conſiſted at firſt of fifteen dy- 


naſties only. The notion of any antecedent kings aroſe from 
a retrograde manner of counting among the Greeks; and 


from an error in conſequence of it. In Euſebius the Shep- 
herd dynaſty is the fifteenth from the bottom: and if we 
diſcard the two ſpurious dynaſties, which he has ſubſtituted 
in the' room of the two inſerted by Manethon, it will be 
found the fifteenth from. the top, and accord every way. In 
ſhort, it was, according to Manethon, the center dynaſty of 
twenty-nine. All from it incluſive downwards were ge- 
nuine ; but the fourternił above fuppoſititious, They 
were ſuperadded, as I before ſaid, from an error in judgment, 


and. a faulty way of computation.. 
As the miſtake. began with Manethon and the Hellenic 


Egyptians ; it may be worth while to give à liſt of the dy- 


naſties, as they ſtood before they were further nee by 
the Grecians in other parts. 
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THE 


EGYPTIANS DYNASTIES 


From the D E LUG E, 


As they are recorded by MANETHON. 


The Firſt Dynaſty. © 
Next after the Demigods was Menes the The- 
einite, who was deſtroyed by a crocodile. 
Athothis. | 
Cencenes, 
Venephes. 
Uſaphædus. 


Miebidus. 


Semempſis. 
Bienaches. 


The Second Dynaſty of Thinites. 
Boethus. 25 


Kæachus. 
Binothris. 


Tlas. 


Sethenes. 


Cheœres. 
Nephercheres. 


The Third Dynafly of Memphites. 
Necherophes. 


Toſorthrus. 
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The 


The Fifth Dynaſty of Elephantine Kings. 
-Ulercheres. 
Sephres. 


Vol. III. 


Toſorthrus. 
Tyris. 
Meſochris. 
Soiphis. 
Toſertaſis. 
Achis. 
Siphouris. 
Kerpheres. 
Fourth Dynaſty of Membpbhites. 
Soris. 

Suphis. | 
Suphis the Second, 
Mencheres, 
Ratæſes. 

Bicheres. 
Sebercheres. 


Thamphthis. 


Seſocris, who was five cubits high, and three 


in circumference. 
A ninth unknown. 


Nephercheres. 
Siſiris. 


Cheres. 


| Rathuris. 5 


Mercheres. 
U u 


Tarcheres, 
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Tarcheres. 
Obnos. 


The Sixth Dynaſty of Memphites. 


Othoes. 
Phius. 
Methuſuphis. 
Phiops. 
Menteſuphis. 
Nitocris. 


The Seventh Dynaſty. 
Seventy Memphites, who reign ſeventy days.. 


The Eighth Dynaſty. 


Twenty-ſeven Memphites, who reign 146 
years. | 


The Ninth Dynaſty conſiſts of nineteen Princes of Heraclea. 


Othoes, killed by a crocodile. 
The eightecen others unknown. 


De Tenth. Dynaſty: 


Nineteen Heraclotics, who reign 185 years: 
their names and hiſtory unknown. 


The Eleventh Dynaſty. 


Sixteen Dioſpolites, who reign 4.3 years. 
Of theſe Amemenenes only ſpecified. 


9 The 
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The Twelfth Dynaſly : twelve Dioſpolites. 


3: Seſonchoris, the ſon of Amanemes. 

Seſoſtris : the great monarch, who conquered 
all the world: the next in order to * Ofiris : 
his height was four cubits, three palms, and 
two digits. | 

Lachares. 

33 Ammeres. 

Ammenemes. 

Scemiophris. 

The reſt unknown. 


The Thirteenth Dynaſty. 


Sixty Dioſpolites, who reign 184 years. No 
names nor hiſtory mentioned. 


The Fourteenth Dynaſty. 


No mention made of it. Euſebius however ſupplies this vacan- 
cy with a Dynaſty of 76 Xoites, who reign collectively 184 
years : which is but two * years and five months apiece. 


** He is called Seſonchoſis by Syncellus in another liſt. He is ſaid to have 


den the ſon of the former king. But all dynaſties begin with kings of a new 
tamily. | | 


Or um ArwmTioy pra Oct voproInvai. How then can he be a king in the 


tw-ltth dynaſty? The account of his ſtature is from Euſebius. 
'- Theſe three ſeem not to have been in Manethon : but are ſupplied by Afri- 
Canus. 
'* See Syncellus. p. 49. Some make the number of years 484, which amounts 
{0 about {ix years and ſeven months apiece, Neither account ſeems credible. 
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The Fifteenth ** Dynaſty is of the Shepherds. 


Theſe were ſix foreign princes, ſtyled Phœnices, who took 
Memphis; and built a city in the. Sethroite nome; from 
whence they made an irruption, and conquered all Egypt. 


Saithes. 
Beon. 
Pachnan. 
Staan. 
Archles. 
Aphobis, 


At this period are introduced the two ſpurious dynaſties 
by Manethon ; or at leaſt by Africanus. | 

The firſt is of thirty-two Grecian Shepherd kings, who 
reign 518 years. 

The ſecond of forty-three Shepherd kings, who reign col- 
laterally with juſt the ſame number of Dioſpolites : and alſo 
reign preciſely the ſame number of years; which amount 
to 153. 

Theſe dynaſties I omit: and in conſequence of it call the 


next dynaſty the ſixteenth. 


The Sixteenth Dynaſty of fiæteen Dioſpolites. 
Amos. | 


Chebros. 
Amenophthis. 


55 This is in reality the firſt dynaſty of Egyptian kings. 

"5 It is not certain to whom this miſtake is to be attributed; but I ſhould judge, 
that it was owing to Africanus. 
Amerſis. 
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Amerſis. 
Miſaphris. ü 
Miſphragmuthoſis. 
Tuthmoſis. 
Amenophis. 
Orus. 
Acherres. 

Rathos. 

Chebres. 
Acherres. 
Armeſes. 
Rammeſſes. 
Ammenoph. 


The Seventeenth Dynaſly of Diaſpolites. 


Sethos. 

Rapſaces. 
Ammenephthes. 
Rameſes. 
Ammeſemnes. 
Thuoris. 


Alcandrus. 


The Eighteenth Dynaſty of twelve Digſpolites. 


No names nor hiſtory is given. 


Smedes. 
Phuſenes. 
Nephelcheres. 


The Nineteenth Dynaſty of ſeven Tanites. 


Amenophthis. 
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Amenophthis, 
Oſocor. 
Pinaches. 
Suſennes. 


The Twentieth Dynaſty of nine Bubaſ#ites, 


Seſonchis. 
Oſoroth. 


The three next are not named. 
Tacellothis. 


The three next are not named. 


The Twenty-firſ# Dynaſty of four Tanites. 


Petubates. 
Oſorcho. 


Pſammus. 
Zeet. 


The Twenty-ſecond Dynaſty. 


Bochoris the Saite. 


The Twenty-third Dynaſty of three Ethiopians. 


Sabbacon. 
Sevechus. 
Tarchon. 


The Twenty-fourth Dynaſty of nine Saites. 


Stephinates. 
Nerepſos. 
Nechao. 


Pſam- 
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Pſammitichus. 
Nechao the Second. 
Pſammuthis. 
Vaphris. 

Amoſis. 
Pſammacherites. 


The Twenty-fifth Dynaſty of eight Perſians. 


Cambyſes. 

Darius, the Son of Hyſtaſpes. 
Xerxes. 

Artabanus. 

Artaxerxes. 

Xerxes. 
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Sogdianus. 
Darius. 


The Twenty-fixth Dynaſty. 
Amyrteus the Saite. 


The Twenty-ſeventh Dynaſty of four Mendefians.. 


Nepherites.. 
Achoris. 


Pſammuthis. 


Nephorotes. 


The Twenty-eighth Dynaſty of three Sebennytes.. 


Nectanebes.. 
'Teos. 


Nectanebes.. Tho 
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The Twenty-ninth Dynaſty of three Perſians. 


Ochus. 

Arles. 

Darius : the ſame who was conquered by 
Alexander. 


Such was the ſtate of the dynaſties, before they had ſuffer- 
ed a ſecond interpolation, by having two, which were ſpu- 
rious, inſerted. Theſe conſiſted of no leſs than ſeventy 
Grecian, and other, Shepherd kings, which are very juſtly 
ſet ahde by Euſebius. This learned writer had done well, 
if he had ſtopped ſhort, after that he had remedied the miſ- 
take in Africanus. But he had no ſuſpicion, that the pre- 
vious dynaſties were all ſpurious; I mean all thoſe before 
the fifteenth. He was therefore fearful of making a gap in 
the liſt; and has ſupplied the place of thoſe, which he ex- 
punged, with ſome Dioſpolites, or“ Thebans. But they 
ſhould be all alike cancelled : for with the Shepherds, thoſe 
Auritæ, and Demigods, the chronology of Egypt began. 
Therefore the ſeventeenth dynaſty of Euſebius ſhould have 
been marked the firſt ; for it certainly was ſo eſteemed 
by the ancient Egyptians ; and we ought for the future to 
read, ITewrn Auagein, IIA H Gevor L, 0s xa Me 
Ou £1299, #Th. The firſt dynaſty conſiſts of the Shepherd kings, 


37 As the two dynaſties of Manethon were brought after the Shepherds, Euſebius 
varies his diſpoſition, and places his Dioſpolites above them: for he ſaw plainly 
that the place of the Shepherds was the fifteenth incluſive from the bottom. But 
by this interpolation he made it the ſeventeenth from the top. Whereas it was the 
center dynaſty equally removed from the extremes. It ſtood between the ſpu- 
rious and the genuine dynaſties ; and belonged to the latter. 


7 who 
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who were foreigners, and took Memphis, &c. To the truth of 
this the Old Chronicle bears witneſs : in which the farſt 
who reign are the Shepherds, under the title of Semidei and 
Auritæ. The number and titles of the dynaſties do not 
turn out ſo preciſely the * ſame, as we find them in other 
accounts; for the Chronicle falls off towards the end; being 
moſt defective, where we might expect it to be moſt perfect. 
It affords however, though very conciſe, the great outlines 
of the Egyptian chronology ; and muſt be eſteemed as an 
excellent guide, as far as it is capable of conducting us. 
would not therefore do any thing to diſparage its merit: yet 
it is probably nothing more than a part of a yearly calendar, 
in which the celeſtial motions were calculated. The months 
and holydays ſpecified, and the reigns of the kings prefixed. 
Among many others, there were two Hermetic books, in 
common uſe among the Egyptians. The“ firſt of theſe re- 
lated to the energy of the heavens; to the powers of the 
planets, and the influence of the ſtars; and was properly a 
treatiſe concerning horoſcopes, and aſtrology ; and was full 
of dark and myſterious learning. The other, which related 
to the real operations of nature, was of more uſe, but in leſs 
eſteem; being nothing more than a common almanack, and 
ſo denominated. * Tars eu 701g A NME I!! (forte Ae, 
Koi) Uegog TH BeauraroY TWELENEL T Bejen(vnr r ονο Ku 
T% Weg ASERWI, N PRTEW), . 46a, n Zenmng UGETEW), 1 UE 
c E TOG EN TOK EINE THY Weg AtYvaTOS aTIHACYIQY, M hat 


lt has in ſome places been altered to ſerve a purpoſe; and probably by Syn- 
cellus. By | 


9 Jamblichus. Set. 8. c. 4. p. 160. 
© Ibid. 


Vol. III. X x ſays 
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ſays Chæremon, is compriſed in the Egyptian ALMANACKS, 
contains but a ſmall part of the Hermaic inſtitutions. The 
whole, that relates to the riſing and occultation of the flars, 10 
the increaſe and decreaſe of the moon, was held in the leaſt eſti- 
mation. Porphyry likewiſe mentions the Egyptian Alma- 
nacks; and gives an account of their contents, which ſeem 
to be very curious. They conſiſted of a detail about the 
phaſes of the ſun, and moon; and of the riſing, and ſetting 
of the ſtars for the year: alſo of the aſpects and influences of 
the planets, and what was from them portended: A, geg 
area Tabu, there was alſo ſome phyfical advice ſubjoined. All 
this, ſays Porphyry, &s AApenyiaros e ra, is contained in 
the Egyptian ALMANAcks, According to Iamblichus, theſe 
calendars were not held in fo high repute, as the other Her- 
metic writings. Be this as it may, our Chronicle is proba- 
bly of this fort: and though formerly of no great eſteem on 
account of its being cheap and obvious, yet not at all for that 
reaſon of leſs authority. It began, as I have ſhewn, with the 
ſuppoſed reign of Hephaiſtus, and of the Sun; and after- 
wards of Cronus, and twelve other Gods. Syncellus ima- 
gines, that it miſled Manethon by the immenſe number of 
years, of which theſe reigns are ſaid to conſiſt. The amount 
of the whole was no leſs than 36525 years. There is ſome- 
thing particular in this number, to which we muſt attend; 
as it has miſled not only Manethon, but Syncellus. For 
they with many more have applied theſe numbers to the dy- 
naſties of Egypt: by which means the annals of the country 
have been carried to an unwarrantable height. Iamblichus, 


+' Epiſtola ad Anebonem. p. 7. 1 
no 
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who had ſtudied the Egyptian hiſtory very cloſely, takes no- 
tice of the ſame numbers, and applies them to the writings 
of Hermes. He introduces Chæremon, who is ſpeaking of 
firſt principles and eſſences: all which, ſays he, Hermes 
tranſmitted in twenty thouſand volumes, according to Seleucus, 
or rather, as Manethon has ſpeum, they were compleated in 
thirty-fix thouſand five hundred and thirty-five. We may 
from hence perceive, how uncertain writers were about 
a circumſtance of. this conſequence. What ſome applied 
to the duration of their monarchy, others ſuppoſed to 
be a number of books, the volumes written by Hermes. But 
the numbers were mifapplied in both cafes. They related 
indeed to volumes ; but to volumes of another nature; to 
the revolutions of the ſun: and were an artificial calcula- 
tion. One kind of Egyptian year conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and ſixty days; with the five ezzyouaa, which were 
ſacred to five Deities, © Oſiris, Aroueris, Typhon, Ifis, and 
Nephthe. Some Deity, or title of a Deity, was affixed to 
every day in the calendar : hence they amounted to 365 in 
number. Theſe were introduced into Greece, and, as was 
ſuppoſed, by Orpheus. To this Theophilus alludes, when 
he upbraids Orpheus with his polytheiſm. * wpgAnorer — 
' Oepen os Tearoniot Enorra Were Occ; What advantage did 
Orpheus ever find from his three hundred and ſixty-five Gods ? 
This year of 365 days was termed the Sothic, from Sothis, 


* Tas ne ou oAas Eppuns tv Tas dio prupueess Ae, ws SeAeuros e ger Ne o n rs 
D eu WEVT X00 IS KUL £1008 WEVTE, ws Marelas i (Top 


E e e,ẽ:é Tamblich. Sect. 8. c. 1. p. 157. 
Plutarch. Iſis et Ofir. p. 355. 
*. Theoph, ad Autol. L. 3. p. 381. 
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the dog-ſtar ; at whoſe heliacal riſing it was ſuppoſed to com- 
mence. | But they had another year in Upper Egypt, which 
was heliacal, and ſtyled the Theban. This confiſted more 
accurately of three hundred fixty-five days, and fix hours. 
5 IIerrs d ue Koth TETHETOY og dwlex ano ETXY 801, 
They add, ſays Diodorus, to the twelve months, five days complete 
and one quarter, It was uſed in many parts of Egypt: and 
the numbers ſpoken of above, related to a period in calcu- 
lation ; and was no hiſtorical account. They were the 
amount of days in a cycle of one hundred years : for if one 
year conſiſts of three hundred ſixty- five days, and a fourth 
part, they in one hundred years will amount to 36525, the 
number of which we treat. What therefore had belonged to 
an ancient ephemeris, has by miſtake been applied to hiſtori- 
cal computation : and days have been taken for years. This 
might well raiſe the Egyptian hiſtory to an unwarrantable 
height; and make it precede the creation by many ages. 
Some have thought to evade this difficulty by ſuppoſing that 
the years ** TS], and © punraor ¹,j&voi, lunar and monthly 


* Diod. L. 1. p. 46. 
Caius Cæſar - imitatus Ægyptios, ſolos divinarum rerum omnium conſcios, ad 


numerum ſolis, qui diebus ſingulis tricenis ſexaginta quinque et quadrante curſum 
conficit, annum dirigere contendit. Macrob. Sat. L. 1. c. 14. p. 178. | 

The Thebans underſtood Try er” aupites apporoyiey. Diod. L. 1. p. 46. 

(Egyptii menſes) tricenùm dierum omnes habent : eoque explicitis duodecim 
menſibus, id eſt, 360 diebus exactis, tunc inter Auguſtum et Septembrem reliquos 
quinque dies anno ſuo reddunt; adnectentes, quarto quoque anno exacto, interca- 
larem, qui ex quadrantibus confit. Macrob. Sat. L. 1. c. 18. p. 180. | 

5 Euſeb. Chron. p. 8. See Diodorus. L. 1. p. 22. K Tyv Ty; TC weeiodon 
wyeo Yai To eviauToY, 

7 Ol yap wap auros THAUITETU SEAN ARS , H iv, M hπhẘtds rs EMIQUUTES £5 
ue THHAKOVTE. CUE TAE, Olde Hr TETY Huiheo. wpous £XaAouv TE EVIQUTES, 


Syncellus. p. 40. Apud ZEgyptios pro annis menſes haberi. Varro apud Lactant. 
L. 2. c. 12. p. 169. | years; 
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years; which were in uſe in ſome parts of Egypt. Syncellus 


tries to ſolve it another way; by giving the dynaſties from 


the ſixteenth downward their proper number of years, and 
allowing the overplus to the Gods, and Demigods. But we 
have no occaſion to have recourſe to theſe helps: for the 
numbers of the real dynaſties had nothing to do with this 


aſtronomical computation : and Iamblichus, who equally 


miſapplies“ them, ſhews, that they who treated of them 

differed in their opinions, and were by no means“ conſiſtent. 
The dynaſty of thoſe kings, who immediately ſucceeded 

the Shepherds, is termed the Cynic cycle: and the ſtar Si- 
rius, and many other things of eminence among the .Egyp- 
tians, were ſtyled Cynic; and ſuppoſed to have ſome refer- 
ence to dogs. But the Cynic cycle, or more properly the 
e Cunic, was the Royal cycle, and related to a ſeries of 
kings : and every thing ſo denominated is to be taken in 
that acceptation. Some of the books of Hermes are ſtyled 
[1x0 Ka 5 Kueayna, Genic and Curanic; and from them 
it is ſaid, that Apion, Manethon, and Panodorus obtained 
moſt of their knowledge. Theſe ſeem to be both Egyptian 
terms, diſtorted by the Greeks ; but of the ſame purport, as 
that above. They were properly Chanic and Curanic 
books; and contained the hiſtory of the prieſts, and kings 

He ſuppoſes, that they related to the books of Hermes : but the books of Her- 
mes were but forty- two. Clemens mentions them, and ſpecifies the contents of 
each, Strom. L. 6. p. 758. 

We learn from him, that what Syncellus in aftertimes applied to Chronology, 
was by Manethon thought to relate to the books of Hermes. Sect. 8. p. 157. 

5®. Cun, Chon, Cohen, a King. See Vol. I. Radicals. 
* By Syncellus expreſſed Xuparres, 'Qomep e To Terios Te Eppun, xa ev Tas Ky- 


pavvior fCAos Apr. p. 52, See Vol. I. of this work. Radicals. Keren, Rex. 
Kuran, Heliacus, Hence xvgvs, x,. x 
of 
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of the country. Every Grecian term, which alludes to Egypt, 
and its hiſtory, is to be ſuſpected. It is to be obſerved, that 
Manethon, and his copier Africanus, mention, that after the 
reigns of the Demigods, there was a ſucceſſion of other per- 
ſons; and he ſpecifies thoſe of the firſt dynaſty. ® Mera 
rervas Tovs Hubs Wewrn (arinein AM “vai, ar. But 
what can we make of theſe terms? Poſt manes Semideos 
prima dynaftia, or poſt cadavera Semideos prima dynaſtia, &c. 
They cannot be made ſenſe by any expoſition. Euſebius ſaw, 
that there was ſome miſtake; and he has altered it by in- 
ierting a copulative. Mera vevxag xa g Hubs; Tewryy 
D E¹Ef #aTanl wet. But this does not ſeem to mend the 
matter. Poft manes, vel cadavera, et Semideos prima dynaſtia 
numeratun. In another place Syncellus, beſides the vexves 
Huubeoi, makes mention of * ©zwv, xa: Huubewv, xa nel, 
xa Irrrwy + Deorum, et Semideorum, et cadaverum, et morta- 
lium. But what ſenſe can be obtained from hence? Is it 
not manifeſt, that there is ſome miſtake in terms? I think, 
we may be aſſured, that what the Grecians have rendered 
verde, a dead body, was Nechus, a King: and that by the 
words Meræ vx H uibess corn Barikein, we are to under- 
ſtand, poſt reges Semideos, after the reigns of the Demigads 
began the firſt Egyptian dynaſty. The title of Nechus was 
very ancient, and to be found in many nations. The king 

* Syncellus. p. 54. | 

„ Euſeb. Chron. p. 14. Mera yexuas xa res Hudtes, Euſeb. apud Syncellum. 
P- 55+ | 


5+ Syncellus. p. 40. | | 
5 Itſeems to have been expreſſed Necho, Nechao, Nechus, Negus ; and was pro- 


bably the ſame as 123, Nagud of the Hebrews, which ſignifies a Prince. It occurs 
in compoſition ; and we read of Necepſus, Necherophes, kings of Egypt. It was 2 


common title. of 
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of Abyſlinia is called Negus at this day. The purport of 
the hiſtory given will, I think, prove what I ay. Syncellus 
mentions, that Manethon borrowed what he wrote from the 
books of Hermes; and that the firſt part of his work gave 
an account of the Gods, and Demigods ; which laſt we 
know were mortal men, and reigned in“ Egypt. Theſe cer- 
tainly were the firſt, who had the title of Nechus : and it is 
inſeparably found with them. Euſebius indeed and Syncel- 
lus take pains to disjoin them; and out of them would form 
a different ſet of perſons. The former accordingly through 
miſtake complains of the Egyptians for introducing ſuch a 
ſtrange ſet of perſonages. 5 Tage rue ("Hyubeoi) r 
v. <uTwv ETEgWY (BATINEWY WONATY KL QAUHEDY ẽ,eꝛ . 
uvloroyiav. Beſides theſe Demigods, they have got together 
a tedious ill-grounded hiſtory of dead perſons, and other 
mortals, who reigned. But the whole of this is a miſtake of 
the true hiſtory : and I am perſuaded from the poſition of 
the terms, that what Euſebius alluded to ſhould have been 
rendered Neywv A404 eT56W (Sarinew, And in the reading 
above, [ET VEXURS Hyubezs ſhould have been expreſſed, ac- 
cording to the original, der Neyous Hie, polt reges 
Semideos, after the Demigod kings, the firft dynaſty commenced. 

But either the tranſlators, or tranſcribers, did not know the 
meaning of the title Nechus; and have changed it to e, 

a dead body. The like is to be obſerved in the paſſage above 
quoted from Synceltus ; where the three orders of. princes 

are mentioned, which occurred in the Egyptian liſts : Oe, 


55 Hue Aaoiem=ral mer avres , Kνẽ].ſ xuxAs, Euleb, Chron. p. 7. 
7 Syncellus. p. 40. 
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at Hyubewv, xa h, xo $vrrwy. IT make no doubt, but 
according to the true hiſtory the reading was, Os, xo Hy- 
Dew, xou Neywv Irirwv: Gods, and Demigods, and kings, who 


were mortals, Theſe mortal kings are mentioned in contra- 


diſtinction to the Gods, and Demigods, though the latter 


were equally men, but were ſtill eſteemed a ſuperior order 
of beings. Euſebius is very ſevere upon the Egyptian annals, 
as being full of forgeries. But in this I muſt in ſome degree 
diſſent from this very learned author. For I believe, that 
the hiſtory of Egypt would have been found far more con- 


ſiſtent, than is imagined, if it had never been perverted by 


thoſe who borrowed from it. The Grecians ruined a fine 
ſyſtem by blending what related to 8 with chrono- 
logy; and confounding theology with“ hiſtory : by not diſ- 
tinguiſhing between Gods, and men; between reigns of 
kings, and revolutions in the heavens. The kings of Egypt 
had many names, and titles. Arras, Lou TEIN LOL - 
AaN8 Tw) AryvtT of B evenru. The princes of the 
country have often two, and often three names. The Deities 
had till a greater variety : and I have before mentioned a 
ſtatue of Ifis, inſcribed, ** Iſidi Myrionymæ, 20 Is with 4 
thouſand names. Theſe names and titles have been branched 
out into perſons, and inſerted in the lifts of the real monarchs. 
Hence we find Menes, the Lunar God, with the hippopota- 
mus ſtand foremoſt ; and Oſiris, and Orus nearly in the ſame 
poſition, I have mentioned of Oſiris, that he was expoſed 


goth Euſebius and Syncellus failed by trying to adapt foreign occurrences to 
Grecian mythology. 

59 Syncellus. p. 63. 

5 Gruter. p. 83. n. 11. : 
IO | | In 
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in an ark, and for a long time in a ſtate of death. The like 
is ſaid of Orus, whom“ Ifis found floating upon the waters: 
alſo of Adonis, and Thamuz, who returned to light after the 
expiration of a year, We have the ſame hiſtory concerning 
Talus, or Tulus, who ſucceeded Orus. He is by ſome called 
Thoulus; and is ſaid to have had a renewal of life, and to 
have recovered, when Cybele was in labour. 


wb TuYn 9 gig dec Ae 70 0EUTEE0), £10opuY w TE 
Py £01 RorTHTIEs U Se νν6ero .]. 
Ka KED KENREUKTO VENTOKOS, 


Laſtly, it is ſaid of“ Rhameſes, whom Herodotus calls 
Rhampſinitus, that he deſcended to the manſions of death; 
and after ſome ſtay returned to light. The anniverſary of his 
return was held ſacred, and obſerved as a feſtival by the 
Egyptians. I mention theſe things to ſhew, that the whole 
is one and the ſame hiſtory: and that all theſe names are 
titles of the ſame perſon. They have however been other- 
wiſe eſteemed: and we find them accordingly inſerted in the 
liſts of kings; by which means the chronology of Egypt 
has been embarraſſed greatly. 
Having mentioned Rhameſes, and his deſcent to Hades, I 
cannot help adding a ſhort piece of hiſtory concerning him in 


„ Plutarch. Iſis et Oſir. p. 3357. SS 

e Nonnus. L. 25. p. 674. TaAws' d u,. Heſych. Taxa o Zevs ev 
Konry, Ibid, 

3 EAgyor TeToy Toy GaoiAna Goo Em dH £5 Toy d EAA Glu voutCeot 
£vai Herodotus, L. 2. c. 122. He is ſaid to have ruled over the whole earth, like 
Zeuth, Oſiris, Orus, and others. Hermapion calls him Rhameſtes, Pauepn;. 
Marcellinus. L. 17. p. 126. See Tacitus. Annal. L. 2. c. 60. 


Vol. III. Yy | that 
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that ſituation; in order to give another inſtance of Grecian 
ſoph iſtry, and abuſe of terms. It is well known, that under 
the character of Damater the ancients alluded to the ark, 
and to the ſuppoſed Genius, which preſided over it. This 
Goddeſs is ſaid to have received, and ſheltered Rhame- 
ſes in the ſhades below : and it is further mentioned, 
*% rvy kobe Ty Anurtea, that he played at dice with the God- 
deſs. The perſons in the ark were repreſented as in a ſtate 
of death: and the ark itſelf was looked upon as a bier or 
coffin ; and as ſuch commemorated in all the rites of Oſiris. 
A cofhn, or bier, ſeems by the Egyptians to have been ſtyled 
Cuban : which term the Greeks retained, and expreſſed 
Cubas. Hence Kvbag' coο Cubas, ſays Heſychius, figni- 
fies a bier. A ſhip alſo was called Cuba, and © Cubeia. 
But at the ſame time that Cubas, Cuba, and Cubea, had a 
reference to an ark or ſhip, Kg, Cubus, ſignified a die: 
and KyS412, Cubea, had alſo a relation to a game. In con- 
ſequence of this, the Grecians have taken the terms in a 
wrong acceptation : and inſtead of ſaying, that Rhameſes, 
during his ſtate of confinement, was with Damater in Cuba, 
a ſhip, or ark, they have turned the whole into paſtime, and 
made him play with her at dice. The like {tory is told by 
5 Plutarch of Hermes: whence we may infer, that one of that 
name, for there were ſeveral, was the ſame perſon as Rhameſes. 


v 
| 
| 


5 Herod. L. 2. c. 122. EL 

6 KæCelcs, 2626 Tlagin. Heſych. It ſhould be vews. Cubeam maximam, trire- 
mis inſtar, pulcherrimam, atque ornatiſſimam. Cicero. Verrina 5: 17. From hence 
Apollo, the prophetic God, was called Cabæus. 

O xiooews ATAAw, o KME, o parrs. Aſchylus apud Macrob. Sat. L. 1. 
| c. 18. p. 200. 
1 6 11is et Oſiris. p. 335. | 
| 10 WE 
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It is then, I think, manifeſt, that the Cuthite Shepherds 
compoſed the firſt dynaſty of kings in Egypt : and that the 
Ifraclitiſh Shepherds ſucceeded them not long after their de- 
parture. Moſt of the Fathers are miſled by Joſephus ; who 
ſuppoſes, in oppoſition to the beſt authority, that the whole 
hiſtory related to one body of people only, and that thoſe 
were his anceſtors. . But the purport of the hiſtory given, 
and the very dynaſties, which they have tranſmitted, prove 
the contrary, Yet they perſiſt; and accordingly place the 
Exodus in the reign of“ Amos, or Amoſis; which was many 
years prior to the departure of the firſt Shepherds, as will be 
ſhewn; and conſequently contrary to the true order of hiſ- 
tory. Of theſe Shepherds we have very circumſtantial ac- 
counts; though their dynaſty is tranſmitted to us by diffe- 
rent writers in a very confuſed manner. The perſons, who 
have preſerved it, are Manethon, Africanus, Euſebius, Syn- 
cellus, and Theophilus of Antioch. There is to be found a 
very great difference ſubſiſting between theſe writers, of 
which at preſent I ſhall ſay nothing. Let it ſuffice, that we 
have from them tranſmitted to us a dynaſty of the Shep- 
herds ; the fifteenth of Africanus; and the ſeventeenth of 
Euſebius, which is likewiſe the fifteenth, if we reckon 
from the bottom. The next, which is by them all intro- 
duced as the eighteenth, -begins in this manner : 


% OxTw xai SexaTy Suraceica AuoToATwr BaolAtus ig. wy pars AH, £9 ou 
Mæcns e&nater eg Aryurrs, Syncellus. p. 62. 
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The Eighteenth Dynaſty of Sixteen Dioſpalite, or Theban, K. ings, 
Amoſis. 
Chebron. 
Amenophis. 
Amerſis. 

Mephres. 

Miſphragmuthoſis. 

* Amoſis or Tethmoſis. 
Amenophis. | 
Horus. 

Acherres. 
Rathos. 
Chebres. 
Acherres. 
Armeſes. 
Rhameſes. 


Amenophis. 


The account given by Manethon, concerning the expul- 
ſion of the Shepherds, is this. After they had for many 
years kept the Egyptians in ſubjection; the people of Upper 
Egypt roſe againſt them, and under the direction of their 
kings carried on a long and bloody war. At laſt Haliſphrag- 
muthoſis, more generally called Miſphragmuthoſis, ſurrounded 
them in their diſtrict, named Avaris, which they had fortified. 
Here they were beſieged a long time: when they at laſt came 
to terms with 7? Amofis, the ſon of the former king. After 


ge names are in great meaſure taken from Africanus in Syncellus. p. 72. See 


Iſo Theoph. ad Autolyc. L. 3. p. 392. 
we So 1 751 called by 8 and Ptolemy Mendeſius: likewiſe by Tatianus Aſ- | 


ſyrius, p. 273. Juſtin. Martyr. Cohort. p. 13. Clemens Alex. Strom. L. 1. p. 378. 


See Euſeb. Præp. Evang. L. 10. p. 490. 493. 497. 
2 Tethmoſis of Africanus. ſome 
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ſome conferences, they agreed to intirely evacuate the coun- 
try, if they might be permitted to go off unmoleſted. He 
accordingly gave them his promiſe, and they all departed. 
When they were gone, he demoliſhed the“ fortification, 
which they had raiſed ; that it might not any more be a re- 
ceptacle to diſaffected, or rebellious people. From this hiſ- 
tory we learn, that Miſphragmuthoſis, and his ſon Amoſis 
reigned in the time of the firſt Shepherds. Therefore the 
reign of the former, and ſome years of the latter, ſhould be 
placed in collateral order, as being plainly ſynchronical. 
The like is to be obſerved of all the previous kings of that 
dynaſty. They were the princes who firſt made head againſt 
the Shepherds; and carried on the war mentioned above, 
which was put an end to by Amoſis. They were conſe- 
quently ſynchronical. But by this not having been obſerved, 
they are brought after, and ſome of them are ſunk above an 
hundred years lower than they ſhould be: and this in con- 
tradition to the very evidence by theſe writers produced. 


For they allow, that Amoſis ruined the place called Avaris, 


into which his father Miſphragmuthoſis had before driven 
the Shepherds: and it is expreſſly ſaid, that it was afterwards 
given by Amenophis to the other Shepherds, who ſucceeded. 
Nothing can be more determinate than the words of Mane— 
thon ; * Thy T TToierwy Egnpuwberray Fo Auagw TUENWenTe. 
He gave them the city Avaris, which had been vacated by the 


former Shepherds. We find that the hiſtory lies within a 


ſhort compaſs. The only thing to be inquired into, is the 
identity of the perſons ſpoken of. As Miſphragmuthoſis 


"' Katzoxars Tw Avan Apwois. Tatianus Aſſyrius, from Ptolemy Mendeſius. 
p. 273. See alſo Clemens Alex. L. 1. p. 378. and note 7. ' 


* 


Manethon apud Joſephum contra Ap. L. 1. p. 460. | defeated 
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defeated the Shepherds, and drove them into Avaris; do we 
find a king of Egypt ſo called? There is a king of that 
name: and if we look into the lift, we find him the fixth in 
the eighteenth my dynaſty, which conſiſts of T heban, or 
Dioſpolite kings. His ſon Amoſis is ſaid to have concluded 
the whole affair, and finally to have expelled them. Does 
any prince occur of the name of Amoſis or Tethmoſis, in 
this order? A perſon of this name appears in the ſame dy- 
naſty ; and he is ſucceſſor to the former, in conformity to 
the hiſtory given. It is ſaid, that Amenophis gave the diſ- 
trict, which the former Shepherds vacated, to the latter. As 
theſe ſucceeded the others very ſoon ; is there any king of 
the name of Amenophis, whole reign coincides with theſe 
circumſtances? Such a one very happily occurs: and he 
comes the very next in ſucceſſion to the prince, who ſent the 
firſt Shepherds away. Theſe things ſurely are very plain. 
Why then are theſe kings brought ſo much lower than the zra 
allotted to the Iſraelites? and why have the moſt learned of 
the Fathers adjudged the departure of that people to the time 
of the firſt king of this Theban dynaſty ? This prince is ſaid 
to have lived '* twenty-five years after they were retired. 
From hence we may be aſſured, that this could not be the 
perſon, with whom Moſes was concerned; for that king was 
drowned in the Red Sea. Theophilus calls this king Ama- 
ſis; and ſpeaking of theſe twenty-five years, ſays, that he 
reigned that term, era T1 £xboAnv T8 NA; after he had 
6. Miſphragmuthoſis, 
7. Amoſis, ſive Tethmoſis. 
8. Amenophis. 


74 Theoph. ad Autolyc. L. 3. p. 392. 
"5 Ibid, expelled 
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expelled the people ſpoken of. This can never be made appli- 
cable to the Iſraelites. It cannot with any propriety be ſaid 

of them, that they were expelled. They were detained 
againſt their will: and when they were ſuffered at laſt to 
depart, the Egyptians purſued after them, in order to bring 
them“ back. The hiſtory certainly relates to the Cuthite 
Shepherds, who ſtood their ground, till they were actually 
driven away. So far, I believe, is true; that the Iſraelites 
left the country in the reign of Amaſis, who was more pro- 
perly called Ramaſes, and Ramaſes the ſon of Sethon : but 
this was a long time after the reign of Amos, or Amoſis, who 


is placed at the head of the Theban dynaſty. 


them to be; it may be aſked, how it was poſſible, for ſuch 
miſtakes in chronology to have ariſen? What reaſon can 


that it was owing to an il]-grounded zeal in the Fathers. 
They laid too much ſtreſs upon the antiquity of Moſes; and 
laboured much to make him prior to every thing in“ Greece. 
It had been unluckily ſaid by Apion, that the perſon, who 
ruined Avaris, was contemporary with“ Inachus of Argos. 
It this perſon were before Moſes, then Inachus muſt alſo 
have been before him, which was not to be allowed. Hence 


It may be ſaid, that the N preſſed the Iſraelites to depart: And the 
Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might ſend them out of the land, &c. 
Exodus. c. 12. v. 33. But this does got come up to the real and hoſtile expulſion, 
which is mentioned by the Egyptian hiſtorians: ſo that the people thus forcibly 
expelled could not poſſibly be the Iſraelites. 

77 See Clemens, Tatianus, and the authors above quoted. Africanus apud Euſeb. 
Præp. L. 10. p. 490. Juftm, Martyr. Cohort. p. 13. Theophilus. L. 3. p. 393. 

” Syncellus. P. 62. p. 68. 
names 


If theſe great out- lines in hiſtory are ſo clear, as I preſume 


be given for this wilful inconſiſtency? I anſwer with regret, 
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names have been changed, and hiſtory has been perverted, 
to prevent'this alarming circumſtance. Accordingly Tatia- 
nus having gone through a' long ſeries of argument to this 
purpoſe, concludes with ſome triumph: * Ouxovy πτ e 
Mabene, aro ye rn osten, ev reg Hlewws rakes, 
WoDSοα, Hoh Therefore it is manifeſt, from what has 
been ſaid, that Moſes was prior to the heroes, to the cities, and 
zo the Deities (of Greece). But truth does not depend upon 
priority: and the Fathers loſt fight of this bleſſing through 
a wrong zeal to obtain it. They, to be ſure, might plead 
ſome authority for their notions : but it was not of ſuch 
weight, as to have influenced men of their learning. Ma- 
nethon does moſt certainly ſay, at leaſt as he is quoted, that 
the Shepherds, who were expelled, betook themſelves to 
Jeruſalem. *® Mera To efeabew £5 AryutTs Tov Azov Twi Tio 
Aeον £15 TegoroAuun, 6 exhanuy avros E AryutTs Bare; 
Te0pwors ebaomhevce ii TRUTH £71 EMO Werres, HOU lumas 
re Trgn;, After the Shepherds had departed from Egypt to 
Feruſalem, Tethmoſis, who drove them away, lived twenty-froe 
years and four months. This one circumſtance about Jeru- 
ſalem has contributed beyond meaſure to confirm the Fa- 
thers in their miſtakes. Joſephus, and thoſe who have 
blindly followed this authority, did not conſider, that the 
Iſraelites were not driven out; that they did not go to Je- 
ruſalem; and that the king, in whoſe reign they departed, 
did not ſurvive the event : for he periſhed, as has been faid 


72 Tatianus. p. 274. See Juſtin, Martyr. Cohort. p. 13. Theophilus ſuppoſes 
on Exodus to have been a thouſand years before the war of 5 10s L. 3. p. 393. 


3* Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. b. 446. 
before. 
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before. Add to this, that the ſame writer, Manethon, plainly 
ſhews, that the Iſraelites did not come into Egypt, till the 
reign of Amenophis, who was many years later: ſo that this 
hiſtory could not relate to them. He gave them the very 
diſtrict, which the former Shepherds had deſerted. The 
whole account of the firſt Shepherds is inconſiſtent with the 
hiſtory of the latter. The Fathers often quote Apion, Pto- 
lemy Mendeſius, and Manethon, to prove that the Iſraelites 
were expelled Egypt by Amoſis, or Amaſis; and ſpeak of 
Moſes as contemporary with that king, whom they place at 
the head of the Theban dynaſty. Thus Juſtin Martyr ap- 
peals to the firſt of thoſe writers for the truth of this aſſertion. 
r Kara Iraxor Ag Haden, Auuacidoe Aryurriui (Baoieu- 
orros, cirog t IAA, wy myeiola M/ʃL S. According to 


Apion, in the time of I * of Argos, and in the reign of 


Amaſis of Egypt, the Iſraelites left that country under the 
conduct of Moſes. He quotes for the ſame purpoſe Polemo, 
and Ptolemy Mendeſius. But the hiſtory could never be as 
we find it here repreſented. We have a long account of the 
Shepherds in Manethon ; who ſays not a word of what is 
here mentioned of the Iſraelites ; but contradicts it in every 
point. Apion likewiſe expreſſly tells us, that Amoſis was 
the perſon who ruined Avaris ; which, we know, was after- 
wards given to the later Shepherds. And ſo far is he from 


** Joſephus contra Ap. 61. p. 460. The coming of the Iſraelites is plainly de- 
ſcribed under the return of the firſt Shepherds. Many have ſuppoſed the two bodies 
of people to have been one and the ſame. They have therefore miſtaken the arrival 
of the latter for a return of the former; and have in conſequence of it much con- 
founded their hiſtory: but the truth may be bet diſcerned. 8 

** Cohort, p. 13. 
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and as they were conducted by Moſes, it is plain, ſay they, 


thon, the Jews were driven out of Egypt in the reign of 


preſerved in his own works at large: and not a {ſyllable does 
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referring the departure of this people to the reign of the firſt 
Dioſpolite king in the eighteenth dynaſty; that he fuppoſes 
the Exodus to have been in the © ſeventh on which 
was many centuries later. 

The Fathers do not always quote wrocifity ; but often put 
their own inferences for the words of their author. Ptolemy, 
Apion, and others mention, that a people called Shepherds 
were driven out of Egypt in the reign of Amoſis. | Theſe 
Shepherds, ſay Theophilus and Tatianus, were the Jews: 
therefore the Jews left the country in the reign of that king: 


from Apion, that Moſes was contemporary with Amoſis. 
In like manner Joſephus tells us, that, according to Mane- 


king Tethmoſis. Now the paſſage, to which he alludes; is 


Manethon there ſay about either Jew or Iſraelite. He gives 
quite a different hiſtory. 'And though his account is very 
incorrect, yet ſo much we may plainly learn from him, that 
the Iſraelites came into Egypt in the time of Amenophis, the 


*> Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. p. 469. 
Ihe ſame hiftory is quoted from different writers with a ſimilarity of language, 
which is very ſuſpicious. Thus Cteſias is by Clemens made to give the ſame account 
as we have had from the writers of Egypt. H M es D Auwow Tor A u⁰ν i, 
N, art Ivancy Toy Apymor, e AryvaTe xingis. Strom. | hy F P. 379. It 1s very 
extraordinary, that fo many foreign writers ſhould uniformly refer Moſes to Inachus; 
as it is a point of little conſequence to any, but thoſe, who wanted to enhance the an- 
tiquity of the former. To the ſame purpoſe Apion, Polemo, and Prolemy Mende- 
ſius are quoted. Yet I am perſuaded, that the ancient Egyptians knew nothing of 
Argos; nor of Inachus, the ſuppoſed king of it. See Juſtin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13: 
3+ Contra Ap. L. 1. p. 469. 8 
* Ibid. p. 444. f © 
++}. eichth 
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eighth king of the Dioſpolite dynaſty; and they likewiſe left 
the country in the reign of Amenophis, ſometimes rendered 
by miſtake Amenophthes. This was not the ſame prince, 
but one long after, whoſe ſon was Sethon, called alſo Ra- 
maſes Sethon, from Ramplſes an ſame as e t the fa- 
ther of Amenophis. 

If then we recapitulate the prindiput fer, Which relate to 
the ancient hiſtory of Egypt, we ſhall find that they hap- 
pened i in the following order. After that the Mizraim had 
been for ſome time fettled in that country, they were in- 
vaded by the Shepherds, thoſe Cuthites of Babylonia. Theſe 
held the region in ſubjection; and behaved with much eru- 
elty to the natives. They were at laſt oppoſed; and by 
king Miſphragmuthoſis reduced to great ſtraits, and beſieged 
in their ſtrong hold Avaris. His ſon Amoſis, the Tethtno- 
ſis of Africanus, preſſed them ſo cloſely, that they were glad 
to come to terms of compoſition. He agreed to let them 
go unmoleſted, if they would immediately leave the coun- 
try. Upon this the whole body retired, after having — 
in poſſeſſion of Egypt above two hundred and fifty yea 
To Amoſis ſucceeded Amenophis; who is ſaid to have he 
their deſerted town and diſtri to the Iſraelitiſn Shepherds. 
Theſe came into the country from Canaan about thirty 
years after the exit of the former. They reſided here two 
hundred and fifteen years; and then Par Mey too amm in rann 

Jy Ibid. p- ae | 1275001 

57 This I have ſhewn before. The Old Chronicle mak the ts of the firſt 


Shepherds in Egypt to have been but 217 years: but I believe that it is a miſtake for 
271. This would make the interval 25 years between the departure of the firſt, and 


arrival of the ſecond Shepherds. 


22 2 reign 
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reign of Amenophis, the ſon of Rampſes, and father of Ra- 
maſes Sethon. Such is the hiſtory, which is given by Ma- 
nethon, Apion, and other writers. That we may know in 
what degree this accords with the dynaſty. of princes tranſ- 


mitted by Africanus, Euſebius, and Syncellus, it will be pro- 


per to lay before the reader a liſt of the farſt kings, as we 
find it exhibited by thoſe writers. I have ſhewn, that the 
firſt dynaſty conſiſted of the Demigods, or Auritæ; called 


alſo the Hellenic and Phœnician Shepherds, who took Mem- 


phis. The next dynaſty was of Dioſpolite or Theban 
princes, who were of the Mizraim race, and expelled the for- 
mer. And as the perfon, who drove them away, was Amo- 
ſis, or Tethmoſis, the ſon of Miſphragmuthoſis, that king, 
and all above him, ſhould be placed collateral with the Shep- 
herd dynaſty, as being ſynchronical. Indeed there is reaſon 
to think, that moſt, if not all, of the five, which precede are 
ſpurious; being for the moſt part the ſame names placed 
here by ” anticipation ; and having the ſame hiſtory re- 
peated. I ſhall therefore begin with Miſphragmuthoſis; 3 
with him the true Egyptian hiſtory commences; but will 
firſt give the dynaſty of the Shepherds. 


* Apr Joſephum cont. Ap. L. 1. p. 461. 

”” Haliſphragmuthoſis, Tethmoſis, Amenophis, have bo placed a at the head of 
the dynaſty, to raiſe the antiquity of Moſes. The ſame names occur again in the 
ſame liſt, and nearly in the ſame order, below. What was truly ſaid of the' firſt 
Shepherds, and their expulſion under Tethmoſis, and Amoſis, has been anticipated, 
and attributed to the Iſraelitiſh Shepherds: and the name of the ſame wy has been 
n. and e at the top of the liſt. 
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The Firſt Dynaſiy of Kings in Egypt; conſiſting. of Hellenic 


and Phenician Shepherds, who were Foreigners, and took 


Memphis. 
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” Many of theſe miſtakes, with which theſe liſts abound, are owing to the igno- 
Trance of tranſcribers and editors: of which we have a flagrant inſtance before us. 
After Salatis, in three copies, we find the Shepherd king called Bzan and Bnon. 


* 


But. 
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The Second D nay conſiſting of Dioſpolite, or TY Kings. 


- —w_—_ AS — Wr „ a 4. 


| Ae to“ Fs Acconding to —— 
from Manethon. in Syncellus. 
Haliſphragmuthoks 25 m. 10 o | Miſphragmuthoſis = 26 
Thmoſis - - - gm. 8| Tethmoſis - - - +», 9 
Amenophis - - 3om.10| Amenophis - += 31 
Orus - - - 36m. 5| Orus - < - — = 37 
Acencres - tam. 1 Acherres - - 32 
| Rathotis = - 9 Rathos = < = ny 
Achencheres 12m. 5 Chebres - - - + 12 
Achencheres - 12m. 3| Acherres - - - - 12 
| Armais - - - 4m. 1 Armeſes - - - 5 
Rhameſſes - Im. 4| Rhammeſes - - - 7 
Rhameſſes Miamun 66m. 2 | Amenoph - — 19 
Amenophis - 19m. 6 "7 5p" ? 
”y 5 Ægyptus 59 | — 
Rampſes - 66 | Sethos - - 61 
Amenophis - - oo | Raplaces - - - = '61 
%* Rameſſes Sethon oo Ammenephthes - - 20 
Rhameſes 


— 


But this is a manifeſt blunder. There was a ſecond king in the dynaſty; but the 
chronologers could not arrive at his name. They therefore put him down B. avoy : 
the ſecond king is anonymous: and fo it occurs in Euſebius. But in the other liſts it 
is altered to Bywv, Baier, Bros; and has paſſed for a proper name. See Marſham's 
Chron. p. 100. The miſtake is as old as Joſephus. 
* Contra Ap. L. f. p. 446. 

% Ibid. p. 460. 
_ * Ibid. p. 461. 

35 Syncellus. p. 72. 
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Atceliding to * Euſebius. | According to? / Theophilus 
1 4 Antiochenus, 


— 


| | — 


* 


1 3 


| 
Miſphragmuthoſis 26 Methrananathetis 20 m. 10 | 
Tuthmoſis „ 9 | Tythmoſis 2 14 9m. 8 | 


Amenophis F E 30 m. 10 
Orus „ 201 Ds = - 35m. 5 
| at. — - - 12|Ori Fila - - 10m. 3 


Athoris - - - - 39 Mercheres - - 12m. 


3 
Chencheres - - 16 Armais - - 30m. 1 
%%ͤ⁵(V ß 41 Mie -. - -  6m-2: 
| Cherres - - - - 15 Rhameſſes - 1m. 4 
| Armais = - - - - 5 Amenophis - 19m. 6 
Ammeſes 68 Theflus et 7 | 
Menophis - - 40 Rhameſſus? | 
— tho Ægyptus Toy 


Rapſes „ | | 
Ammenophthis - - 40 
Ammenemmes -— 26 | 


Some of theſe names by collating may be corrected ; and 


** Euſeb. Chron. p. 16. 
7 Theophilus ad Autol. L. 3. p. 392. 
— 7 preſent 


each of the authors quoted will contribute towards it. At 


360 


preſent each ſpecimen abounds with miſtakes. Tythmoſis, 
Tethmoſis and Thmoſis, ſeem to have been originally Tha- 
moſis; probably the ſame as Thamus, and Thamuz. Me- 
nophis, Amenephthes, and Amenophthes are undoubtedly 
miſtakes for Amenophis, as it is rendered in Joſephus. 
Rathos, and Rathotis, are for Rathor, and Rathoris: and 
thoſe again are for Athor and Athoris. Chebres of Africa- 
nus {ſhould be altered to Cheres, the ſame as Sol. The 
whole liſt is made up of divine titles. Cheres is ſometimes 
compounded Chan-Cheres ; and expreſſed Achancheres ; 
all of which are the ſame title. Meſſes, Ammeſes, and Ar- 
meſes, are all miſtakes for Rameſes, either abridged, or 
tranſpoſed ; as may be ſhewn from Theophilus. Armais, 
and Armes, ſeem to be the ſame as Hermes. Raphaces, 
and Rapſes are by Joſephus more correctly rendered Ramp- 
ſes. Theœſus in Theophilus is a tranſpoſition, and variation 
of Sethos, the ſame as Sethon, whom he very properly, in 
another place, ſtyles Sethos Egyptus. As theſe names may, 
I think, to a degree of certainty be amended, I ſhall endea- 
vour to give a more correct liſt, as I have preſumed to form 
it upon collation. 
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1. Miſphragmuthoſis. 
2. Thamoſis; Amoſis of Clemens and others. 
3. Amenophis. 
4. Orus. 
To ſay the truth, I believe that Menophis is the original name. It was a di- 
vine title, like all the others; and aſſumed by kings. It was properly Menophis, 
five Menes Pytho, vel Menes Ophion: and it originally was a title given to the 


perſon commemorated under the character of Noe Agathodæmon, N by the 
Greeks to Neo. See Vol. II. Plate VI. p. 336. 
8. Chan- 


MyTroLoGy, 
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5. Chan-Cheres. 
6. Athoris. 
7. Chancheres 2. 
8. Chancheres 3. 
9. Armes, or Hermes. 
o. Rhameſes. 
11. Amenophis. 


Dynaſy the Third. 


1. Sethos ÆEgyptus. 

2. Rampſes, the ſame as Rhameſes. 
3. Amenophis. 

4. Rhamaſes Sethon. 


But though this liſt may be in ſome degree corrected; 
yet we may ſtill perceive a great difference ſubſiſting among 


only method of proceeding i in theſe caſes, where we cannot 
obtain the preciſion, we could wiſh, is to reſt contented 


all material. We are told, that Miſphragmuthoſis was the 
perſon, who gave the Shepherds the firſt notable defeat: and 
we accordingly find him in the ſubſequent dynaſty to the 
Shepherds, Next to him ſtands his ſon Themoſis, who 
drove them out of the country. The Iſraelites came ſoon 


of habitation. In conformity to this, we find, that Ameno- 
phis comes in the liſt immediately after Themoſis, or Teth- 
moſis: all which is perfectly conſonant to the hiſtory before 
given, This people reſided in the country about two 
Vol. III. A a a hundred 
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the writers above, and particularly in the numbers. The 


with the evidence, which 1 is afforded ; and to ſee, if it be at 


after, in the reign of Amenophis, who gave them a place 
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hundred and fifteen years; and departed in the reign of 
Amenophis, the father of Rameſes“ Sethon. We find, that 
the eleventh king is Amenophis; and he is ſucceeded by 
Sethos: by which one might be induced to think, that this 
was the perſon alluded to. But upon due examination, we 
ſhall find, that this could not be the king mentioned; for he 
was not the father of the perſon, who ſucceeded him. We 
find in Euſebius, and Syncellus, that at Sethos Ægyptus, a 
new dynaſty commenced, which is properly the third. Jo- 
ſephus takes no notice of this circumſtance : yet he gives a 
true liſt of the firſt Kings, who are 


% Sethon Agyptus. 
Rampſes. 


Amenophis. 
Ramaſes Sethon. 


The third of theſe is the Amenophis ſpoken of by Mane 
thon, in whoſe reign the Iſraelites left Egypt: for he is the 
father of the Ramaſes called Sethon. In reſpect to the 
numbers annexed to each king's name, they are ſo varied by 
different writers, that we cannot repoſe any confidence i in 
them. I therefore ſet them quite aſide; and only conſider 
the numbers of the kings, who reigned | from Amenophis the 


Tor wioy Seb Toy xat Paperony aro Paptus Te wos (7 — - 
u H Joſephus contra Ap. L. 1. p. 460. Rhameſſes ſeems ta have reigned 
with his father. He is called Rhameſes, and Rhamaſis; and is undoubtedly the 
perſon alluded to by Clemens, and others, under the name of Amaſis; in whoſe 
time they ſuppoſe the Exodus to have been. See Strom. L. I. p. 378. Of Rha- 
maſis, they formed Amaſis, which they changed to Amoſis, and thus raiſed the æra 
of Moſes to an unwarrantable height. he | 


* Sethon ERgyptus. Cont. Ap. L. I. c. 460. 2 4 
. firſt 
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firſt to Amenophis the father of Rhamaſes. I find them to 
amount to twelve incluſive. If then we allow twenty years 
to each king, the reigns will amount to two hundred and 
forty years. And as we do not know the year of the firſt 
Amenophis, in which the Iſraelites entered Egypt; nor the 
year of the latter king, in which they departed ; if we make 
proper allowance for this, the ſum of the years will correſ- 
pond very well with the ſojourning of the people in that 
country; which was two hundred and fifteen years. 

Manethon tells us, as I have obſerved before, that the 
Amenophis, in whoſe reign the Iſraelites left Egypt, pre- 
ceded Rhamaſes Sethon. In his reign they were led off, 
under the conduct of Moſes. It is to be obſerved, that Ma- 
nethon ſtyles this king he father of Setbon. This is the 
reaſon, why I do not think, that the former Amenophis was 
the perſon ſpoken of. Sethon Egyptus, who ſucceeded that 
Amenophis, was of another dynaſty, conſequently of another 
family, and could not be his fon : for new dynaſties com- 
mence with new families. This, I imagine, was the prince, 
who is alluded to in Scripture z where it is ſaid, that there 
aroſe up a new king over Egypt, who knew not Foſeph. He 
was not acquainted with the merits of Joſeph, becauſe he 
was the firſt king of a new dynaſty; and of a different fa- 
mily from thoſe, who had been under ſuch immediate ob- 
ligations to the Patriarch, In the ancient hiſtories there is 
" Manethon has confounded the hiſtory of Joſeph, and Moſes, of which I have 
before taken notice. He allows, that a perſon called Moſes led off the Iſraelites ; 
1 3 -* this was a ſecondary name, Mererehv T bονε Ku e 

WUTNS I 


Exodus. c. 1. v. 8. e : 
Aa a 2 a dif- 
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a diſtinction made between the Mizraim and the Egyptians : 
and the former were looked upon as prior in time. Thus 
in the Old Chronicle, the reigns of the kings are divided 
into three claſſes : the firſt of which is of the Auritæ; the 
next of the Mizraim ; and the third of the Egyptians. Here 
is a difference expreſſed between the two latter; and it may 
not be eaſy to determine, wherein it conſiſted. Thoſe, ſo 
particularly ſtyled Egyptians, were probably of Lower 
Egypt; and of a more mixed family, than thoſe Mizraim, 
who were of the ſuperior region, called Sait. Of theſe the 
Cunic, or Royal, Cycle conſiſted; and the ſupremacy was 
in their family for ſome generations. But a change of go- 
vernment enſued; and the chief rule came into the hands 
of the AtyvzTio, Egyptians, of whom * Sethon, called 
Zgyptus, was the firſt monarch. This new dynaſty was 
the third : but according to the common way of computa- 
tron it was reputed the nineteenth. Hence in the Latin 
verſion of the Euſebian Chronicle the author tells us very 
truly, Ægyptii per nonam decimam dynaſtiam /#o impera- 
tore uti cœperunt; quorum primus Sethos, We find, that 
the genuine race of Egyptian monarchs did not commence 
before Sethon. He was of a different family from the 


The region of Delta ſeems to be particularly denoted under the name of Ægyp- 
tus. The words Y&Azoo yap uw Amwrro: relate only to Lower Egypt. In like 
manner AyyurTos Iwpcy . ExpreſNons uſed by 
Herodotus, and Diodorus, have a like reference-to the ſame part of the country, 
and to that only. | 

O ue Tebis act Nh 0 AiyurTos Joſephus cont. Ap. L. 1. p. 447. 

Auyurrcs de n wen exAuln aro Ts Baointws Tes To yap Tehas, paow, Aryviros 

x , e. Theophil. ad Autol. L. 3. p. 392. 


Euſcb. Chron. Lat. p. 17. c | 
3 ormer, 
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former, and undoubtedly the perſon ſtyled a new king; who 
was not acquainted with the merits of Joſeph; and who 
unjuſtly enſlaved the children of Iſrael. To him ſucceeded 
Rampſes; and next after him came that Amenophis, in 
whoſe reign I have ſhewn that the Exodus happened under 
Moles. 

I wiſh that I could proceed, and with any degree of ac- 
curacy ſettle the dynaſties downward; that the whole of the 
Egyptian chronology might be eſtabliſhed. But as this is a 
work which will require much time, and more ſagacity, than. 
I can pretend to, I ſhall leave it to be executed by others. I 
flatter myſelf, that it may one day be effected; though there 
will certainly be great difficulty in the execution. The Exo- 
dus is ſuppoſed to have happened 1494 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. As this event has been miſtaken for the retreat of 
the firſt Shepherds, and adjudged to the reign of the firſt 
Amoſis; it has been carried upwards too high by two hun- 
dred and fifty years. In conſequence of this, the writers, 
who have been guilty of this anticipation, have taken pains 
to remedy the miſtake, which they found muſt enſue in chro- 
nological computation. But this was healing one evil by in- 
troducing a greater. They ſaw from their commencing ſo 
high, that the years downwards were too many for their pur- 
pole. They have therefore, as we have reaſon to fear, 
omitted ſome kings; and altered the years of others ; in 
order that the zra of Amoſis may be brought within a pro- 
per diſtance, and accord with the year of Chriſt. By means 
of theſe changes, the kings of Africanus differ from thoſe of 
Euſebius; and the years of their reigns ſtill yary more. 
Syncellus 
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Syncellus has formed a liſt of his own: upon what authority 
I know not; wherein there are ſtill greater variations: ſo 
that there ſometimes occur three or four princes in a ſuite, 
of which there are no traces in the foregoing writers. Thus 
every one has endeavoured to adapt the chronology of Egypt 
to his own prejudices; which has introduced infinite con- 
fuſion. Of this Sir John Marſham very juſtly complains, 
His modis luculentiſſimæ Zgypti antiquitates, xf 0v50Any 
xa Jiagonhm, rer Teobeorw xo apaigerty miſere vexatæ, ſpiſlis 
involute ſunt tenebris; ab ipſis temporum interpretibus ; 
qui omnia ſuſque deque permiſcuerunt. Upon Syncellus he 
paſſes a ſevere cenſure. Reges comminiſcitur, qui neque 
apud Euſebium ſunt, neque Africanum : annoſque et ſuc- 
ceſſiones mutilat, vel extendit, prout ipſi viſum eſt, magna 
nominum, maxima numerorum interpolatione. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that there is too much truth in this allegation ; 
though we are in other reſpects greatly indebted to this 
learned chronologer. The perſon, to whom we are moſt 
obliged, is Euſebius: for he went very deep in his reſearches; 
and has tranſmitted to us a noble collection of hiſtorical re- 
cords, which without him had been buried in oblivion. But 
even Euſebius had his prejudices, and has tried to adapt the 
hiſtory of Egypt to ſome preconceived opinions. Hence he 
laboured to enhance the antiquity of Moſes : and not confi- 
dering that the Shepherd kings were the firſt who reigned 
in Egypt, he has made it His buſineſs to authenticate ſixteen 
antecedent dynaſties, which never exiſted, Hence the annals 


_ * Marſham, Can. Chron. p. 7. 
7 Ibid. 
7 of 
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of this country have been carried up higher than the zra of 
creation; and have afforded embarraſſment to men of the 
greateſt learning. They have likewiſe afforded handle to 
ill diſpoſed perſons to arraign the credibility of the Moſaic 
hiſtory 3 and to call in queſtion the authenticity of the 
Scriptures in general. Some have had ſuſpicions, that theſe 
dynaſties were not genuine; and would gladly have ſet them 
aſide. But ſuſpicions are not ſufficient to make void ſuch a 
portion of hiſtory. It has been my endeavour to detect the 
fallacy, and to ſhew manifeſtly, that they are ſpurious : and 
I hope, that the authorities, to which I appeal, have ſuffi- 
ciently proved it. 


* According to Africanus, Menes preceded Conchares in the Cunic cycle, no leſs 
than 3835 years. 
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( 369 ) 


OF THE 


PROGRESS of the IONIC WORSHIP; 


AND OF THE 


IONAH- HELLENIC COLONIES. 


HAVE repeatedly taken notice, that the worſhip of the 
Dove, and the circumſtances of the Deluge, were very 
early interwoven among the various rites, and ceremonies of 
the eaſtern world, This worſhip, and all other memorials 
of that great event, were repreſented in hieroglyphical cha- 
racters in Babylonia: and from theſe ſymbolical marks ill 
underſtood was that mythology framed, which through the 
Greeks has been derived to us. The people, by whom theſe 
rites were kept up, were ſtyled Semarim, Ionim, and Derce- 
tide; according to the particular ſymbol, which they vene- 
rated: and ſome alluſions to theſe names will continually 
occur in their hiſtory, whereſoever they may have ſettled. 

The Capthorim brought theſe rites with them into Paleſ- 
tine; where they were kept up in Gaza, Aſcalon, and Azo- 
tus. They worſhiped Dagon ; and held the Dove in high 
Wm © Bbb vene- 
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veneration. Hence it was thought, that Semiramis was born 
in theſe parts, and nouriſhed by pigeons. Their coaſt ſeems 
to have been called the coaſt of the Tonim: for the ſea, with 
which it was bounded, was named the Ionian ſea quite to 
the Nile. Asy871 0s Tue au To ao Tagrs pexers Atyvare. 


Jonah: Iwn Jag n Tage exaneto: which name Stephanus 
fuppoſes it to have received from the flight of 16. Tag 
e ds uo NH ex rns Ing TeorTAeuraong, Kor EνEðHLH 
auTys eue. Exarbny de xo Mivwun, Euſtathius takes notice of 
the ſame circumſtance : * To aro Tagns MENgs ALYUETE we- 
Ayo Torr Aeyeatar—aro Tris I85—1T04 v EeAnms* Io Y 1 
Le N HoTE TW TWV Agyelwy digaekrtor., If the title of Tonian 
came from Io, that name muſt have been originally Ion or 
lönah: and fo it will hereafter appear. What one writer 
terms Minoa, the other renders CS; which is a true in- 
terpretation of M, the Moon, the name of the deified 
perſon, Meen-Noah. I have mentioned, that the like terms, 
and worſhip, and alluſions to the ſame hiſtory, prevailed at 
Sidon, and in Syria, The city Antioch upon the Orontes 
was called Tonah. * In. gTwe exanero a AvTioyeid, 1 en 
Ano, 1 waray Agysu, Who theſe Argeans were, that 


Steph. Byzant. Io, 

, Ibid. DG.” 

* Ibid, TaCz. Menois oppidum juxta Gazam. Hieron. in locis Hebræis. 

* Scholia in Dionyſ. Perigge v. 94. | 

Hence l, or I6nah, by being the repreſentative of Meen, came to be eſteemed 
the Moon. l 929 n Senn xate n Apytior e, Scholia in Dionyl. 
Perieg. v. 04. O. Age m7 itus To orepue This T To aTIXUF OV Io A&YS01, 
lb api, Joan, Antiochenus. p. 31, See Chron. Paſch. p. 41. 

Steph. Byzant. Irn. : 


5 8 ä founded 
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founded this city Ionah, needs not, I believe, any expla- 
nation. 

It was mentioned ” above, that Is, among her various pe- 
regrinations, arrived at laſt at Gaza in Paleſtine, which from 
her was called Ionah. Under the notion of the flight of Io, 
as well as of Ofiris, Damater, Aſtarte, Rhea, Iſis, Dionuſus, 
the poets alluded to the journeying of mankind from Mount 
Ararat; but more particularly the retreat of the Ionim, upon 
their diſperſion from the land of Shinar. The Greeks re- 
preſented this perſon as a feminine, and made her the daugh- 
ter of Inachus. They ſuppoſed her travels to commence 
from * Argos; and then deſcribed her as proceeding in a re- 
trograde direction towards the eaſt. The line of her pro- 
cedure may be ſeen in the Prometheus of Æſchylus: which 
account, if we change the order of the rout, and collate it 
with other hiſtories, will be found. in great meaſure conſo- 
nant to the truth. It contains a deſcription of the Ionim 
abovementioned ; who, at various times, and in different bo- 
dies, betook themſelves very early to countries far remote. 
One part of their travel is about Ararat and Caucaſus ; and 
what were afterwards called the Gordiæan mountains. In 
theſe parts the ark reſted: and here the expedition ſhoula 
commence. The like ſtory was told by the Syrians of Al- 
tarte ; by the Egyptians of Ifis. They were all three one 
and the ſame: perſonage ; and their hiſtories of the ſame 


purport. ? Quæ autem de Iſide ejuſque erroribus Ægyptii, 


7 Steph. Byzant. TaCCæ. 

* By the travels of 15 from Argus is ſignified the journey ing of mankind from 
the ark. 
* Marſhami Can. Chron. Sæc. 1. p. 42. 
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eadem fere de Aſtarte Phœnices, de Ione Greci fabulantur, 
The Greeks for the moſt part, and particularly the Athe- 
nians, pretended to be avroybores, the original inhabitants 
of their country : but they had innumerable evidences to 
contradict this notion; and to ſhew, that they were by no 
means the firſt, who were ſeized of thoſe parts. Their beſt 
hiſtorians ingenuouſly own, that the whole region, called 
Hellas, was originally occupied by a people of another race, 
whom they ſtyled ** Bagbazu : that their own anceſtors came 
under different denominations, which they took from their 
mode of worſhip. Among others were the Ionim, called in 
after times Ionians. They were ſuppoſed to have been led 
by one Ion, the ſon of Zeuth, ſtyled by the Greeks Xuthus : 
but what was alluded: to under the notion of that perſon, 
may be found from the hiſtory given of him. Tatian ima- 
gincs, that he came into Greece about the time of Acriſius, 
when Pelops alſo arrived: zarx ds Axgiou y TsAoTog ano 
Pevyins %, Kos Inos eis rug Abryas ps. This arrival 
of Ion was a memorable æra among the Grecians ; and al- 
ways eſteemed ſubſequent to the. firſt peopling of the 
country. Ion in the play of Euripides is mentioned as 
the ſon of Xuthus, but claimed by Apollo, as his offspring. 
In reality, both Xuthus and Apollo, as well as Dionuſus and 


% Eoefov de x as n ovuraera EMAxs xaTomuax Bapoapwy U To Waneics, 
Strabo. L. 7. p. 494 IIA yap Tys vov xaAguerss EAAR os Bageapot Ta WAA 
&x1uoav., Pauſan, L. I. p. 100. Apxadizy Bageapor axnoay. Schol. in Apollon. 
Rhod. L. 4. v. 264. Hd vv Botwria wpoTepoy mev uu BzgCxpwy eg... Strabo. 
L. 9. p. 615. See further evidences in Vol. I. p. 150. of this work: and p. 181. 
See alſo the treatiſe inſcribed Cadmus. Vol, II. p. 136. 

1 Tatian. p. 274. | | 
2 Clem, Alexandr. Strom. L. 1. p. 381. Herodot. L. 7. c. 94. | ; 
Oſiris, 
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Oſiris, were titles of the ſame perſon. Xuthus tells his ſon, 
that he ſhall give him the name of Ion, or Ione, from his 
meeting him fortunately, as he came out of the temple of 
the Deity : 


* Teva d ovoundw 0s Ty ννẽỹu gero, 
O 8vex adutws Sgiorri (wor Oe 
IV una Wętorog. 


He likewiſe in another place mentions, that his ſon was called 
lon from an auſpicious encounter: 


„Joy, £TETEE Mgurog NTHCEY WATCH. 


It is true, the poet would fain make the name of Grecian 
etymology, and deduce it from the word ori, to which it 
had no relation. The truth he ſo far accedes to, as to own 
that it had a reference to fomething auſpicious ; that it fig- 
nified an omen, or token of good fortune. There are ſome 
other remarkable circumſtances, which are mentioned of this 


Ion. He was expoſed in an Ark; and in the Ark ſaid to 


have been crowned, not with laurel, as we might expect the 
reputed ſon of Apollo to have been ornamented, but with 
olive: ; 


's regard EAaiag aupelnua No TOTE. 
From theſe two, Xuthus and his ſon Ion,, the Dorians, 
Achæans, and Ionians were ſaid to be deſcended, Hence 


"2. Euripid: Iön. v. 661. 
* I bid. v. 802. 
*5 Ibid. v. 1434. 


| Apollo 
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Apollo is made to propheſy in this manner of theſe nations 
to come, addreſſing himſelf to Creuſa: 


'5 gde d OVOfPhATOS VAR 
Ives ovounoberre; £5801 E. 
Z80w de Kat Tor yIYVETHL KowWor ve 
Aweog ue, evlev Aweis vurrbnoeta 
' Tous, vr any Tleominy d o dev regog 
AXAios. 


It has been a prevailing notion, that the Tonians were of the 
family of Javan. His ſons certainly ſettled in Greece; but 
they were the original inhabitants: whereas the Dorians 
and Ionians confeſſedly ſucceeded to a country, which had 
been in the poſſeſſion of others. They were therefore a dif- 
ferent people, notwithſtanding the ſimilitude, which may 
ſubſiſt between the two names. There is a remarkable paſ- 
ſage in the Chronicon Paſchale, which determines very ſatis- 
factorily the hiſtory of the Ionians. The author ſays, that, 
according to the moſt genuine accounts, they were a colony 
brought by Ionan from Babylonia. This Tonan was one of 
thoſe, who had been engaged in the building of Babel, at the 


time, when the language of mankind was confounded. 


*Iuveg dE TeTW ( EXAmwn) agynyo YEYENNTRL, ws 6 ani S 


N, a ο T8 Twiy, bog avdeog Twv Tor Tivgyor oi ], 
ore di YAWTTHU Eero Tw alewirw. He moreover ſays, 
that the Hellenes in general were denominated aro eAauas, 
from the olive, It 18 very certain, that ſome of the Hellenes, 


10 Ibid. v. 1387. 
7 Chron, Palch. p. 49. 


* 


and 
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and eſpecially the Athenians, were ſtyled Saitz : not from 
the city Sais, as is commonly ſuppoſed ; but from the pro- 
vince of Sait, in '? Upper Egypt, which is by interpretation 
the Land of the Olive. Þaor Teg Abnvois; anos; £1194 
Lair Tw £5 Aryutts. The building of Babel is in Scrip- 
ture attributed to Nimrod, the firſt tyrant upon earth ; and 
it was carried on by his affociates the Cuthite Ionim. They 
were the firſt innovators in religion; and introduced idola- 


try wherever they came. We accordingly find, that they 
were the perſons, who firſt infected Greece. Ine; de di ex 


Tis Isg Twy EAAnwy agynyoi YEYOOTES Tos Zonvois TEOITERUWEY. 
The Tonians, who were denominated from Ton (or Jonah), and 
who were the heads of the Hellenic families, were the firſt wor- 
ſhipers of idols. I render the verb, Teooezuvou, the firſt wor- 
ſhipers : for ſo much is certainly implied. The tower of 
Babel was probably deſigned for an obſervatory ; and at the 
ſame time for a temple to the hoſt of heaven. For it is ſaid 


The Athenians brought the rites of Damater from Egypt to Eleuſis; which 
was poſſeſſed by a different race. Others ſay, that they were introduced by Eu- 
molpus. Kærenαν⁰ Je x Extuove 1qops01 WEWTOY , T5 QUT 03 Vas, eT& Opa- 
22s Tag per E ata Ehe W £05 Bonfeiav us Tov wat Egeꝶ bes WOAEWKGY., 
Tires d e $amn xai roy EU, e rupee TY H,,, THY GUYTEABPUENNY KAT Eu- EV 
Eagaom AnunTe xa: Kopy, Acuſilaus apud Natal. Com. L. 5. c. 14. p. 279. The 
Eumolpide were originally from Egypt, and brought theſe rites from that country. 
Diodorus Sic. L. 1. p. 25. 

Of Säit in Upper Egypt, ſee Obſervations and Inquiries relating to various 
Parts, &c. p. 321. 

Wh Pied 1 P. 24. Am Twv uereπνẽç u bee po- ee NeuTw!, A 
„ aTOKNGAavTWY Thy T1 EAA 9 nr gore Alrvzs, nai Tas Onfas, See Euſeb. 
Chron, p. See alſo the account from Theopompus of the Athenians from 
Egypt, in Euſeb. Præp. Evang. L. 10. c. 10. p. 491. 

* Genel. c. 10. v. 8. &c. 


** Euſeb, Chron. p. 13. 
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of Chus, that he was the firſt obſerver of the ſtars : and his 
deſcendents the Chaldeans were famous in their day. Some 
attribute the invention of it to Ham, ſtyled ** Ionichus, 
Hic Ionichus accepit a Domino donum ſapientiæ, et invenit 
aſtronomiam. Hic Gigantem Nimrod decem cubitorum 


proceritate, et nepotem Sem ad ſe venientem erudivit, do- 


cuitque quibus in locis regnare deberet. Multa etiam præ- 
vidit et prædixit. The author of the ** Faſciculus Tempo- 
rum mentions Ionichus as the ſon of Noah. Iſte Ionichus 
fuit filius Noe (de quo Moyles tacet) ſapiens. Primo poſt 
Diluvium aſtronomiam invenit: et quædam futura previdit; 
maximè de ortu quatuor regnorum, et eorum occaſu, Cum- 
que pater dediſſet ei munera, ivit in terram Etham; et ha- 
bitavit ibi, gentem conſtituens. Hic fertur conſilium de- 
diſſe Nimroth, quomodo regnare poſſit. 

The ſame hiſtory is to be found in the *N 8 Chro- 
nicle, printed in the year 1483: the author of which ſays, 
that Ionichus went to the land of Etham, and founded there 
a kingdom : and adds, hæc enim Heliopolis, id eſt, Solis 
terra. This, it attended to, will appear a curious and pre- 
ciſe hiſtory. The ancients continually give to one perſon, 
what belonged to many. Under the character of Ionichus 
are meant the Amonians; thoſe ſons of Ham, who came into 
Egypt; but particularly the Cuthites, the Iönim from 
Chaldea. They came to the land of Etham, and built the 


33 Centeſimo anno tertiæœ chihadis genuit Noe filium ad ſimilitudinem ſuam, 
quem appeliavit lonichum, Ex Method. Martyre Comeſt. Hiſt. Schol. C. 37. 

** Mcthod:us Martyr. 

** Faſciculus Temporum impreſſ. A. D. 1474. 

11 


city, 
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city, named Heliopolis, in the province of Zoan. Etham is 
mentioned by Moſes; and was the firſt place in the deſert, 
at which the Iſraelites halted, after they had left Succoth. The 
author of the Faſciculus ſays, that Jonichus was a ſon of Noah, 
of whom Moſes makes no mention. The truth is, it was only a 
different name for a perſon often mentioned: for Ionichus was 
Ham: and as titles were not uniformly confined to one perſon, 
it is probable that Chus alſo was included under this characte- 
riſtic. Ionichus ſeems to be a compound of I6n-Nechus; and 
is undoubtedly a term, by which the head of the Ionim was 
diſtinguiſhed. 

From hence, I think, we may be aſſured, that the Ionians 
were not of the race of Javan, as has been generally imagined. 
The latter were the original inhabitants of Greece: and to 
them the Ionians ſucceeded; who were a colony from Baby- 
lonia firſt, and-afterwards from Egypt, and Syria. There is 
a paſſage in Cedrenus, fimilar to that quoted above; ſhew- 
ing that the Ionim, the deſcendents of Iönah, were the firſt 
idolaters upon earth; and that they were upbraided by Plu- 
tarch for their defection from the purer worſhip. Iwves de, 


& Ex rng Isg (it ſhould be Imvas), 0407! peprperaL 0 XaꝰονẽðLͤ̃ 


INTO, Ws TAANY RY ANLATWY Tjj0 EIRYBT1, Tg KAT 
22%y0Y Pwnens VECTUBPEvOSL, Tov  HiAuov ua C The 
Tonians are the deſcendents of Tona ; and are the people, with 


whom Plutarch of Cheronea is ſo offended, for being the firſt, 
who ſeduced mankind to idolatry, by introducing the ſun and 


moon, and all the ſtars of heaven, as deities. They were the 


I bid. c. 13. v. 20. 
9 Cedren. vol. 1. p. 46. See alſo Euſeb. Chron. p. 14. 
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authors of that ſpecies of idolatry, ſtyled Helleniſmus, of 
which I have before frented. Theſe hiſtories backed with 
many other evidences ſhew, I think, manifeſtly, that the 
Ionians were Ionim, a colony from Babylonia. They ſeem 
therefore to have been diſtinguiſhed from the ſons of Javan, 
by being ſtyled Isg, Jones; whereas the others were ſtyled 
; Iaoreg: though this diſtinction is not, I believe, uniformly 

kept up. The people of Bœotia in the time of Homer were 

I6nim ; and the Taones ſeem by that poet to be mentioned as 

a different race: 


» Ezba 0s Bolero ud Tnoves SNES. 


And Attica is ſaid by Strabo to have been called both Ionia, 
and Ias: ” n Ve ATT To Taku Twin xo Tag SN. 
We find from hence, that it had two names; the latter of 
which, I ſhould imagine, was that by which the primitive 
inhabitants were called. The Grecians continually changed 
the y final into ſigma : whence jv, Ian, or Javan, has been 
rendered Ias. It was originally expreſſed, Izv, and Tawy: 
and this was the ancient name of Hellas, and the Hella- 
dians ; as we may infer from its being ſo called by people 
of other countries: for foreigners abide long by ancient 
terms. And according to the Scholiaft upon Ariſtophanes, 
the Grecians in every country but their own were ſtyled 
Iaones; by which undoubtedly is meant the ſons of Javan. 
3: IIarrag ru EMAnas Inovas di Bag exansy, The like 


Homer. Iliad. N. v. 685. 
* Strabo. L. 9. p. 600. 
3* Schol. in Acharn, v. 106. 


evidence 
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evidence i is to be found in Heſychius : : 33 ge ds 0. Baba 
201 71 EM Iavas Meyer. ANI foreigners very juftly call 
the Grecians TJannes. He had before mentioned, Ia 
"ExAnmn, eve Ia Ts EnMmes Azyaow. Tanna is certainly 
the land of Javan : and the purport of what this writer here 
mentions is, that Hellas was of old called Tan, or Javan ; Be- 
cauſe the natives were eſteemed Tannes, or Javanes; being the 
poſterity of the perſon ſo named. Stephanus alſo mentions 
Ia, and Iny: el ds Ts Ich, Inv, From the above it is 
very plain, that by the Iaones were meant all the ancient 
inhabitants of Greece; all that were the offspring of Ian, or 
Javan. But the Iones and Ionia related only to a part. 
„ Tores Abner 0: Iwves, aro Twog, Eno xu T86 Ocauag, xas 


Ay oU85, Kat BotwTgs, EXAna;, The term Tones came from 


lon; who was the reputed ſon of Xuth, as I have before 


ſhewn ; and it was a name appropriated to ſome few of the 


Grecian families; and not uniformly beſtowed upon all, 

though by ſome it was ſo uſed. The Iaones, or ſons of Ja. 
yan, were the firſt, who peopled the country, and for a while 
a diftin race. But when the Ionians afterwards joined 
them, and their families were mixed ; we muſt not wonder, 
if their names were confounded. T key were however never 
ſo totally incorporated, but what ſome ſeparate remains of 
the original ſtock were here and there to be perceived : : and 


Strabo ſays, that this was to be obſerved even in the age, 


when he lived. 


It is ſo corrected by Heinſius. 

Heſych. | 

* Kat 71s & To Tevorrt EAAG&S 05 evarTiAtxTwys bo Til WOAANY ot Bap 
N ον⏑ Strabo. L. 7. p. 495. 
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gleaned up by Joannes Antiochenus : and we ſhall find them 
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There are ſome remarkable truths, which have been 


to be worth our notice; as they relate to the origin of thoſe 
people, who brought idolatry into Greece. It was, he ſays, 
introduced * aro Tiwos EY 0Y9jaeTt, Vis Kai ares Inte 
Atos, MUSIKO, TW& Dod avdeos, TW) £) EAA%9 KEATON TAIT WY, 
e Ing QuArs orrog Ts Inpel, vis Nu r Tera. He has in ſome 
degree confounded the hiſtory, in making the chief anceſtor 
of the Grecians of the line of Japhet. The name, which 
miſled him, and many others, was AiTvTog, and Iaxerog: of 
which I have taken notice before. It was a title given to 
the head of all families, who from hence were ſtyled Iapeti 
genus. But writers have not uniformly appropriated this 
appellation : but have ſometimes beſtowed it upon. other 
perſonages ; ſuch however as had no relation to the line of 
Japhet. It may be difficult to determine, whom they moſt 
particularly. meant: but thus much we are informed; 
7 Iaxeros, big Tw TitTovw. Iapetus was one of the Titanic race. 
* IareT0G dN 1, £5 r Dryariev, He was a perſon of 
great antiquity, and of the Giant brood. Hence by the Iape- 
tidæ, the ſons of Ham and Chus are undoubtedly alluded to: 
and the Grecians were maniteſtly of the ſame race. The 
author above proceeds afterwards more plainly to ſhew, who 
were the perſons, that led theſe colonies into Greece; and 
propagated there the various ſpecies of itreligion. % Imyes 


P. 66, 
Schol. in. Hom. Iliad, ©. v. 479. Iæreros azyryos. Heſych. 


Lexicon incdit. apud Albert, in Heſych. 
i9 Joan, Antioch, p. 66. : 


Gs 
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dE 04 EX rue Io (the term Iss could not be formed from Iw : 
it ſhould here, and in all places, be expreſſed ex rug INA) 
TBTWV AgXny9 Eyevorro* noay yag didæ N erres e T8 INANEQYE 
viyarros T8 0ROJopro ao; ov TH ako Tov ILD, wrrww 
oi YAwToa depeeodroay. The Tones, ſo denominated from 
Tina, were the leaders of thoſe colonies : they had been inſtructed 
by Joannes, one of the Giant race; the ſame perſon, who with 
his aſſociates built the tower; and who, together with them, was 
puniſhed by a confuſion of ſpeech, 

It may be here proper to obſerve, in reſpect to the hiſtory 
of the Ark and Deluge, as well as of the Tower abovemen- 
tioned, that we are not ſo much to conſider, to whom theſe 
circumſtances could perhaps in general relate; as who 
they were, that choſe to be diſtinguiſhed by theſe me- 
morials; and moſt induſtriouſly preſerved them. They 
were the offspring of one common father : and all might 
equally have carried up their line. of deſcent to the ſame 
ſource; and their hiſtory to the ſame period. But one fa- 
mily more than all the reſt of the Gentile world retained 
the memory of theſe events. They built edifices, in order 
to commemorate the great occurrences of ancient days: and 
they inſtituted rites, to maintain a veneration for the means, 
by which their anceſtors had been preſerved. ' Nothing ma- 
terial was omitted : and when they branched out, and re- 
tired to different climes ; they took to themſelves names and 
devices, which they borrowed from the circumſtances of this 
wonderful hiſtory. Hence, when we meet with Iones, 
Ionitæ, Argei, Arcades, Inachidæ, Semarim, Bœoti, Thebani, 
and the like; we may be certified of their particular race: 
and 
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and in the accounts tranſmitted concerning them, there will 
be found a continual ſeries of evidence, to determine us in 
our judgment. | 

The Grecians were, among other titles, ſtyled Hellenes, | 
being the reputed deſcendents of Hellen. The name of this 
perſonage is of great antiquity ; and the etymology foreign. 
To whom the Greeks alluded, may be found from the 
hiſtories, which they have tranſmitted concerning him, 
Tuorrai de £x Lupe Agvranimwn Toicss” EAN eV gb 
ros, o e Atog yeyermoa Meyer, —Jvyatie 0s IIe rei. 
Deucalion had children by his wife Pyrrha; the eldeſt of whom 
was Hellen, whom ſome make the ſon of Zeuth : he had alſo a 
daughter Protogeneia ; by which is dignified the fir/ſt-born of 
women. By others he was ſuppoſed to have been the ſon 
of Prometheus, but by the ſame mother. In theſe accounts 
there is no inconſiſtency ; for I have ſhewn, that Deucalion, 
Prometheus, Xuth, and Zeuth were the ſame perſon. The 
hiſtories are therefore of the ſame amount; and relate to the 
head of the Amonian family, who was one of the ſons of the 
perſon called Deucalion. He is made coæval with the Deluge; 
and repreſented as the brother to the farſt-born of mankind: by 
which is meant the firſt-born from that great event : for the 
Deluge was always the ultimate, to which they referred. 
The Hellenes were the ſame as the Ionim, or “ Iwxs : 
whence Heſychius very properly mentions Ig, EM. 
The Tonians and Hellenes are the ſame family. The ſame 1s 

% Apollodor. L. 1. p. 20. 


# Tlpopunbews xau llvgpes EAAnv. Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. L. 3. v. 2085. 
They were equally deſcended from Ion, the ſon of Zeuth, called alſo Xuth: 


ar Ives Te ebe qguyres, Diczarch. ap. Geogr. Vet, vol. 2. p. 21. 
10 . to 
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to be ſaid of the Zolians, and Dorians: they were all from 
one ſource, being deſcended from the ſame Arkite anceſtors, 
the Ionim of Babylonia and Syria; as the Phœnician women 
in Euripides acknowledge: 


* Kowov vuyua, town TEKEX 
Tas #eexopogs Wepures Tss. 


The term Hellen was originally a ſacred title: and ſeems to 
have been confined to thoſe prieſts, who firſt came from 
Egypt; and introduced the rites of the Ark, and“ Dove at 
Dodona. They were called alfo Elli and Selli: under the 
former of which titles they are mentioned by Heſychius; 
EM EM, 08 £& Awdwvn, Kd 08 Tegeis. This country 
was the farſt © Hellas; and here were the original Hellenes; 
and from them the title was derived to all of the Grecian 
name. Ariſtotle affords evidence to this: and at the ſame 
time mentions their traditions about the Deluge, d zaX2wevc; 
bro Agvxanwns; which he thinks chiefly prevailed about 
the country of the Hellenes in Dodona, and the other parts 
of Epirus. Kai yag Arg Tee To EAAVIXON EYEveTo (ar 


% Pheœniſſ. v. 236. Iwna——aTo Iwves Te X02, e ds Atvxanuwves per EN 
£iycei, Strabo. L. 8. p. 587. | | 

# Hence the Dove Dione was ſaid to ſhare the honour with Zeuth in that country. 
Sumacs Tow A wpocaredunt)n xain Auwrn. Strabo. L. 7. p. 306. 

* EAA (or EAAæS) Atos iepoy ty AwdJ\uvy, Heſych. EAnas NEN vv ew, Wa TER 
pun pe WgoTepoy Epneaper, nv d Aus ENA exTioey. Diczarch, ap. Vet. Geogr. 
vol. 2. p. 22. ; 

The original name was EAAavy. 

EAA, ap ExAnves. Ibid. 

The people in Theſſaly had alſo the name of Hellenes. 

MuppuSores Is xaxtuvro, xa; EAA“. Hom. II. B. v. 684. 

Some ſuppoſe theſe to have been the firſt of the name. IIęarrei &7ws gAgyorro Gt 
Oe oxAGgQ ar)rwru. Breviorum Schol. Autor. 

4* Ariſtot. Meteorol. L. 1. c. 14. p. 772. 
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and in the accounts tranſmitted concerning them, there will 
be found a continual ſeries of evidence, to determine us in 
our judgment. 

The Grecians were, among other titles, ſtyled Hellones, | 
being the reputed deſcendents of Hellen. The name of this 
perſonage is of great antiquity ; and the etymology foreign. 
To whom the Greeks alluded, may be found from the 
hiſtories, which they have tranſmitted concerning him. 
Tuorrai de £x Tluppas Aevranimwn ] ] EAA fag) Tew- 
ros, 01 £4 Alog Yeyemaa Meyer, —Jvyathe de Tlewroyeren. 
Deucalion had children by his wife Pyrrha ; the eldeſt of whom 
was Hellen, whom ſome make the ſon of Zeuth : he had alſo a 
daughter Protogeneia ; by which is dignified zhe firſt-born of 
women. By others he was ſuppoſed to have been the ſon 
of Prometheus, but by the ſame mother. In theſe accounts 
there is no inconſiſtency; for I have ſhewn, that Deucalion, 
Prometheus, Xuth, and Zeuth were the ſame perſon. The 
hiſtories are therefore of the ſame amount; and relate to the 
head of the Amonian family, who was one of the ſons of the 
perſon called Deucalion. He is made coæval with the Deluge; 
and repreſented as the brother to the firſt-born of mankind: by 
which is meant the firſt- born from that great event: for the 
Deluge was always the ultimate, to which they referred. 
The Hellenes were the ſame as the Ionim, or © Isg: 
whence Heſychius very properly mentions Ia, EMU. 
The Ionians and Hellenes are the ſame family. The lame 18 


+* Apollodor. L. 1. p. 20. 
% Tlpopnbews xa llvges EAAnv., Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. L. 3. v. 2085. 
They were equally deſcended from Ion, the fon of Zeuth, called alſo Xuth: 
r Iovos Te E208 qurtes, Dicæarch. ap. Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 21. 
10 80 
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to be ſaid of the Æolians, and Dorians : they were all from 
one ſource, being deſcended from the ſame Arkite anceſtors, 
the Ionim of Babylonia and Syria; as the Phœnician women 
in Euripides acknowledge: 


4 Kouwoy CULAR, HOWE TEHEX 
Tas reger WE pA Ius. 


The term Hellen was originally a ſacred title: and ſeems to 
have been confined to thoſe prieſts, who firſt came from 
Egypt; and introduced the rites of the Ark, and“ Dove at 
Dodona. They were called alfo Elli and Selli: under the 


former of which titles they are mentioned by Heſychius ; 
EM EMα⁰,, of & Awdwvn, xd 04 Teeeic. This country 
was the firſt ® Hellas; and here were the original Hellenes; 
and from them the title was derived to all of the Grecian 
name. Ariſtotle affords evidence to this: and at the ſame 
time mentions their traditions about the Deluge, d zaXz{uevos 
d Agvuanwuv; which he thinks chiefly prevailed about 
the country of the Hellenes in Dodona, and the other parts 
of Epirus. Kai yag he Tee Tor E Eyevero ar 


% Pheœniſſ. v. 256. Iwuna=aTo Io Te Zube. Soi de Agxxruwves mer ENA, 
£iyvcer, Strabo. L. 8. p. 87. 

** Hence the Dove Dione was ſaid to ſhare the honour with Zeuth in that country. 
Tory Ali po xa n Auwvn. Strabo. L. 7. P. 506. 

+ EAA (or EAAα9 At i lepor er Awd\uvy, Heſych. EAA puev e eu, db 
MX pg WeoTEpPLY Epnxanes nv 0 as ENA exTioey, Diczarch, ap. Vet. Geogr. 
vol. 2. p. 22. 

The original name was Bad-, 

'EAAas ap' EAAnves, Ibid. 

The people in Theſſaly had alſo the name of Hellenes. 

MuppaiSoves Is xaAtuvro, xa: EAxnves. Hom. II. B. v. 684. 

Some ſuppoſe theſe to have been the firſt of the name. IIęarrei &7ws £Atyorro d 

„ Ceo 0g av)rwru. Breviorum Schol. Autor. 


% Ariſtot. Meteorol. L. 1. c. 14. p. 772. Atoa 
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Mga Torov* teu T8Ts Tee Ti EAAAAA Ti APXAITAN. Avry 
9 £5w HER Thy Awdwoy, R To! ANENWOY WKBY Ye d DER 
Ao evravle, xo d KAN Ev TOTE Ne Taxe, voy Je ENM̃Cg. 
The Deluge prevailed greatly in the Hellenic region; and parti- 
cularly in that part called Ancient Hellas. This is the country, 
which lies about Dodona, and upon the river Achelous. It was in- 
habited by the Selli, who were then ſtyled Græci, but now Hellenes, 
He expreſſes himſelf, as if the name of Hellenes were of later 
date than that of Græci. But if the region was originally 
called Hellas, the name of Hellenes, I ſhould apprehend, was 
coæval. The people, who refided here, the Aborigines, were 
of another family; and are therefore by Strabo ſtyled Baę- 
C220, Barbari, Theſe were the Dodanim, of the race of Ja- 
yan: but the temple was founded by people from Egypt and 


Syria, the“ Ellopians, Pelaſgi, and © Hellenes. 


#7 Of the Ellopians ſee Strabo. L. 7. 505. 
Ec Tic EAA, ToAvAngs, 11) cνοννẽ —— 


EvDa Ts AwT wry. | | 
From the peyzaa Hoa: in Schol. Sophocl. Trachin. v. 1183. 


4 We meet with Hellenes in Syria. Eq: xa: a@AAn wiAs Evpins EA xoihas 
Svoiees' To cb Eaxanv. Steph. Byzant, 


OF 


( 385) 


Gf THE 


DORIANS, PELASGI, CAUCONES, 
MYRMIDONES, and ARCADIANS. 


8 every colony, which went abroad, took to themſelves 
ſome ſacred title, from their particular mode of wor- 

ſhip; one family of the Hellenes ſtyled themſelves accord- 
ingly Dorians. They were ſo named from the Deity Adorus, 
who by a common aphæreſis was expreſſed Dorus. The 
country, when they arrived, was inhabited by a people of a 
different race; whom they termed, as they did all nations in 
contradiſtinction to themſelves, Bab, Barbarians. IIæ- 
Aw Yag Te vv xtaperns EN qο⁶ Bagbagot Th TONAR WKNTEY. 
With theſe original inhabitants they had many conflicts; of 
which we may ſee ſome traces in the hiſtory of the Heracli- 


dz, For the Dorians were the ſame as the Herculeans : and 


did not ſettle in Greece only; but in many parts of the world, 
whither the Amonians in general betook themſelves. They 
were taken notice of by Timagenes: who mentions that they 
were widely ſcattered ; but that the chief places of their 


Pauſan. L. 1. p. 100. 
Vol. III. D d d reſidence 
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reſidence were upon the ſea-coaſt of the Mediterranean. 
Here they poſſeſſed many good ports for navigation. Alii 
ferunt) Dorienfes antiquiorem ſecutos Herculem, oceani 
locos inhabitafle confines. Pauſanias imagines that the Do- 
rians were comparatively of late date : yet he ſhews, from 
many evidences in different parts of his Antiquities, that they 
were high in the mythic age : and informs us of one curious 
particular, that all the ancient hymns of Greece in every 
province were in the * dialect of this people. From hence I 
ſhould infer, in oppoſition to this learned antiquary, that 
they were as ancient as any branch of their family ; that 
their language was the true Hellenic ; and that it was once 
univerſally ſpoken. Their hiſtory is not to be confined to 
Greece: for they were to be found in Phenicia, Caria, 
Crete, and” Hetruria. In Greece they ſettled about Par- 
naſſus, called Tithorea; and afterwards in Pthiotis of Theſ- 
faly, the ſuppoſed country of Deucalion. They forced 

Marcellin. L. 1 5. <. 9. Plato de Leg. L. 3. p. 682. gives another hiſtory of 
the Dorians. Bochart excepts to this account from Marcellinus ; but without any 
good reaſon. Geogr. Sacr. L. 1. c. 41. p. 639. 

* Kai 1 xas TRUTH Fwgxoai emi TwI'E, TH ern, x 00% B ETH METS. REE W 


ois ETEO l, T& TavtTe ANPISTI emeromro, Pauſan. L. 2. p. 199. 


* Awrog, mokus Pornxns* ExaTwo;—xa trws IronTes avthy * u. r. A. Steph. 
Byzant. Called alſo Dora. 


* Eq: de Ka pics Owpos WOA, X. T. "ab Ibid. 
* Kai os Kenres Awpies exanwTro. Ibid. A wpraw. 
copic es TE TEIN ares, q TE lA%T Yu. "Beg Odyſl. T. v. 177. 

See Strabo. L. 10. p. 729. 

Herodot. L. I. c. 57. Awpttis d 194 (d Paquet), womrep x AAnzgreo tis, xat 
RI Strabo. L. 14. p. 965. A city Dora in the Perſic Gulf, Another in Pa- 
leſtine, between Aſcalon and Joppa. Tlavoznas fs ev Ty Tys warpidos auT? KTOW 
Geogieis RUTES KAAEL, uo Ypxpwy, Tupic, Agxanrwnitai, Apis Act AAsgνd pos &p 
Aon 

' Lwpes T', Ayyiancs rt, Torn, weryaoe FrAarTy. Steph. Byz. ch 
em- 
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themſelves into Laconia, and Meſſenia: in the latter of which 
provinces the Dorian language was retained in the greateſt 
* purity : and from their hiſtory are to be obtained more an- 
cient terms than can be elſewhere collected. 

The Grecian writers, when they treat of the principal of 
their anceſtors, ſuppoſe Hellen to have been the ſon of Deu- 
calion, and Ion the ſon of Xuthus. Dorus is introduced a 
degree later, and made the ſon of Hellen. But in theſe points 
ſcarce any two authors are conſiſtent. In reality, Xuthus, 
and Deucalion were the ſame perſon : and Ion, Dorus, Hel- 
len, were terms imported into Greece ; and related not to 
any particular. But though theſe genealogies are ground- 
leſs, and theſe perſons ideal ; yet we may hereby plainly 
diſcover, to what the hiſtory ultimately relates. And of this 
we may be aſſured from almoſt every writer upon the ſub- 
ject; that the Dorians, like their brethren the Ionim, were 
not the firſt occupiers of the country. They were colonies 
from Egypt: and Herodotus ſpeaks of all the heads and 
leaders of this people as coming directly from thence. He 
takes his epocha from the ſuppoſed arrival of Perſeus and 
Danae : and fays, that all the principal perſons of the 
Dorian family upwards were in a direct line from Egypt. 


9 Aro de Aaeng Tis Angie KATRASYOTE T85 NW § cue. Marr Eg 


QUTEWY QARIWOIRTO AY EQVTES Of TWY Awgiew! Me ALYUETION 


iayerees. He proceeds to ſay, that Perſeus was originally. 


from Aſſyria, according to the traditions of the Perſians. 


Os os 0 Tegrew! Ng AgYETH, auTog 6 IIegcevs, ew AS 


* Pauſan, L. 4. p. 346. 347. 
Herodot. L. 6. c. 53. 
2* Ibid, c. 54. 


bids . glos, 
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giog, &yereTo E The like is ſaid, and with great truth, 
of the Heraclidæ; who are repreſented by Plato as of the 
ſame race, as the Achaimenidæ of Perſis. To ds Heaxaess 
To Yeo uo To Ayaipevrss eis Ilegoex Tov Al avapercerou, 
. The Perſians therefore and the Grecians were in great mea- 
N ſure of the ſame family, being equally Cuthites from Chal- 
dea : but the latter came laſt from Egypt. This relation be- 
tween the two families may be further proved from“ Hero- 
dotus. He indeed ſpeaks of Perſeus becoming an Hellenian; 
as if it were originally a term appropriated, and limited to a 
country, and related to the foil : which notion occurs more 
than once. But Hellen was the title of a family ; and, as I 
have ſhewn, of foreign derivation : and it was not Perſeus, 
nor Ion, nor Dorus, who came into Greece : but a race of 
people, ſtyled Tonians, Dorians, and Pereſians. Theſe were 
the AryurTiQ: Waryevees ; but came originally from Babylonia 
and Chaldea ; which countries in aftertimes were included 
under the general name of Aſſyria. The Pereſians were 
Arkites: whence it is ſaid of Perſeus, that after having been 
expoſed upon the waters, he came to Argos, and there upon 
Mount Apeſas firſt ſacrificed to Jupiter. The fame ſtory is 
told by Arrian of Deucalion; who after his eſcape from the 
waters, ſacrificed in the ſame place to Jupiter Apheſius. 
'* Arrianus tamen in libro ſecundo rerum Bithynicarum 
Deucalionem in arcem, locumque eminentiorem tune Argi 
confugiſſe inquit ex eo diluvio: quare poſt illam inundatio- 
nem Jovi Aphefio, Liberatori ſcilicet, aram erexiſſe. 


2 Plat. Alcibiad. v. 2. p. 120. See alſo Pauſan, L. 2. p. 151, 
Herodot. L. 7. c. 150. | 
+ Natal, Com. L. 8. c. 17. p. 466. 


When 
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When theſe colonies ſettled in Greece, they diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by various titles, which at different æras more or 


leſs prevailed. Some were called Caucones. They reſided 


about Meſſenia, near the river Minyas, and the city Aren; 


and betray their original in their name. Others were called 


5 Leleges, and were a people of great antiquity. They were 
ſuppoſed to have been conducted by one Lelex, who by 


Pauſanias is mentioned as the firft king in Laconia, and ſaid 


to have come from Egypt. There was a remarkable paſ- 


ſage in Heſiod, which is taken notice of by Strabo, concern- 


ing theſe Leleges. They were ſome of that choſen family, 
whom jupiter is ſaid in his great wiſdom to have preſerved, 
out of a particular regard to that man of the ſea, Deucalion. 


Tg pa Tors Keovidns Zevs, aplire unden seids, 
Aexres e yt ANG Woge AEVKRNG), 


The Ionim are ſometimes ſpoken of under the name of 
Atlantians; who were the deſcendents of Atlas, the great 


aſtronomer, and general benefactor. He was ſuppoſed to 
have been a king in Arcadia; alſo to have reſided in Phry- 


gia: but the more common opinion is, that he was an an- 


cient prince in Mauritania upon the borders of the ocean. 
The Grecians made a diſtinction between the Heraclidæ, 
Atlantes, and Tones : but they were all of the ſame family; 
all equally deſcended from Tonan, the fame as Hellen, the 


* Strabo. L. 7. p. 519, and 531. Agxadixov tyevos. They were eden from 
their temple Cau-Con, Ædes Herculis, five Domus Dei. 
Pauſan. L. 3. p. 203. 
As, aqizopero Et Armyvrre, Pauſan. L. 1. p. 95. 
Strabo. L. 7. p. 496. So the paſſage ſhould be read. 


ſame 
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ſame alſo as Pelias, the offspring of the Dove. Hence the 
children of Atlas were ſtyled Peleiadæ, being no other than 
the Iones ; of whoſe hiſtory and peregrinations I have before 
given ſome ” account. Diodorus, and other writers ſpeak of 
the Peleiadæ, as only the female branch of the family: but 
all the children of Atlas had equal claim to the title. For 
Atlas was Ion : and in the hiſtory of the Atlantians, we 
have an epitome of the whole Ionic hiſtory; comprehending 
their connexions, colonies, and ſettlements in various parts 
of the world. Diodorus accordingly tells us, that the At- 
lantides gave birth to a moſt noble race : ſome of whom were 
founders of nations; and others the builders of cities; inſomuch 
that moſt of the more antient heroes, not only of thoſe abroad, who 
were eſteemed BARBARI; but even of the Helladians, claimed their 
anceſtry from them. In another place, ſpeaking of the Pe- 
leiadz, he“ ſays, Theſe daughters of Atlas, by their connexions, 
and marriages with the moſt illuſtrious heroes, and divinities, 
may be looked up to as the heads of moſi families upon earth, 
This is a very curious hiſtory; and ſhews how many different 
regions were occupied by this extraordinary people, of whom 
I principally treat, 

Some of them were ſtyled Myrmidones; particularly thoſe 
who ſettled in Emonia, or Theflaly. They were the ſame 
as the Hellenes, and Achivi; and were indifferently called 
by either of thoſe appellations, as we learn from ** Pliny, and 
Homer, 


9 Vol. II. p. 387. 

** Diodorus Sic. L. 3. p. 194. 

158. 

* Pliny. L. 4. c. 7. p. 199. Philoſtratus ſays, that all the Theſfalians were 
called Myrmidons. Heroic, c. 11. p· 682. a Mugyuudoves 
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* Mygpudoves de kanreuro, At EM, Ka Aa. 


They firſt ſettled about the cities“ Taolcus, and Arene: and 
they had a tradition of their being deſcended from one 
Myrmidon, a king of the country. This term was not 
only a proper name, but alſo ſignified an ant or piſmire ; 
which gave occaſion to much fable. It was by the ancient 
Dorians expreflied ** Murmedon. Now Mur, Mar, Mor, 
however varied, ſignified of old the ſea: and Mur-Medon 
denotes Maris Dominum, the great Lord of the Ocean. It 
is a title, which relates to the perſon, who was ſaid to have 
firſt conſtructed a ſhip, and to have eſcaped the waters. He 
was the ſame as Deucalion, whom they imagined to have 
reſided in the ſame parts, after he had been driven by a flood 
to Mount Eta. The Myrmidons are ſometimes repreſented 
as the children of Æacus: and are ſaid to have firſt inhabited 
the iſland of Zgina. It is mentioned of this perſonage, that 
having loſt all his people by a public calamity, he requeſted 
of Jupiter, that the ants of the iſland might become men: 
which wiſh was accordingly granted to him. Who was alluded 
to under the name of acus, may be known from the hiſtory 
tranſmitted concerning him. He is repreſented as a perſon 
of great juſtice ; and by the poets is ſuppoſed for his equity 

* Iliad, B. v. 684. 

„Ila de Mupudorwr TE wokus, Are Tandxcs, 

| Aprn T', ni" Eann, Arbei moneooa, Heſiod. Agri. v. 380. 

A rege Myrmidone dicti Jovis et Eurymeduſæ filio. Servius in Æneid. 
L. 1. v. 7. ſo it ſhould be read, as we learn from Clemens. Cohort. p. 34. Toy Aua 
—Evgujugd'8oy ατrñHhαιν· xat MupuyPora yerrnont. 


** Muęgenorss, ot wuernes vro Awpiter. Heſych. 
” Scholia in Lycoph. v. 176. Scholia in Iliad. L. A. v. 180. 
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to have been made judge of the infernal world. He is ſaid 
to have collected people together: EZNMERWIOU TE, Ku Vous; 
J21%, 10 VITALLY FONT alſo to have humaniſed mankind, 
and to have enacted laws, and to have firſt eſtabliſhed civil po- 
lity. This is preciſely the ſame character, as we have before 
ſeen given to Uranus, Atlas, Ofiris, Dionuſus, Saturnus, 
Phoroneus, Janus : all which are titles of the ſame perſon, 
by whom the world was renewed, and from whom law and 
equity were derived. Both acus and Mur-Medon were 
the ſame as Deucalion : and all theſe characters are com- 
priſed in that of the Patriarch, the great benefactor, and juſt 
man; who is alluded to in every inſtance ; particularly in 
the hiſtory of the firſt ſhip. This circumſtance is obſervable 
in the account given of the Myrmidons, who are ſaid to have 
firſt conſtrued ſhips, and from whom the art was made 
known to the world. The poet accordingly tells us, 


Oi dn Toi TewToy Cevgny veas aphPIENTT a. 
Theſe firſt compoſed the manageable float. 


Upon this ſuppoſition they had the name of Mur-Medons, 
or Sea-Captains. But it was properly derived to them from 
their chief anceſtor Mur-Medon ; who firſt conſtructed an 
ark, and was eſteemed the ruling Deity of the Sea, 

The moſt general appellation, under which theſe colonies 
paſſed, before the name of Ionians and Dorians, and that 
ſtill more univerſal of Hellenes, grew ſo predominant, was 
** Scholia in Pind. Nem. Od. 3. v. 21. 


*9 Heſiod. in Genealog. Heroic. See Scholia in Pindar, Nem. Od. 3. v. 21. 
alſo Scholia in Lycoph. v. 176. 


"Rs that 


* 
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that of Pelaſgi. They are repreſented indeed as a different 
people, and of another character: but this difference was not 
of perſons, but of times. They were very numerous; and 
ſuppoſed to have been for a long time in a wandering ſtate. 
Beſides Hellas, they occupied many regions of great extent, 


where their name was in repute for ages. There were na- 


tions, called Leleges, Caucones, and Pelaſgi in Aſia Minor; 
who are mentioned by Homer among the allies of the 
Trojans; 


” Kai AEN, Ad. Kare, do TE IIeN yo. 


Strabo ſpeaks of theſe Pelaſgi as a mighty people; and ſays, 
that, according to Menecrates Elaites, the whole coaſt of 
lonia from Mycale, and all the neighbouring iſlands were 
once inhabited by them. They poſſeſſed the whole region of 
Hetruria: nor do we know the ultimate, to which they were 
extended. AMA d per (pan) HleAaoyss £71 u TH; 
IZ8LEVNG Tanda, avlewnruy Tw TAE KeaTITUTAS, - 
roh. xarorroa, The Pelaſgi, ſays Plutarch, according to an- 
cient tradition, roved over the greateſt part of the world : and 
having ſubdued the inhabitants, took up their refidence in the 
countries, which they had conquered. Strabo ſpeaks of their 


3* Thad. K. v. 429. 

'' Ty Tapanuay Ti wr Ion Taca—o70 Teaoyw oxeiobai mpTepay, as 
rs wAngie vno?s, Strabo. L. 13. p. 922. The ſame is ſaid of the Carians, and 
Leleges. Hre vuð& Icoria Acyopern waca vio Kaguy witty xai AeAtywr, Strabo. 
. 7. p. 495. | OE 

** Strabo.-L. g. p. 339. EepoxAnrs ev Irayy G101, xai os Tupanrar LEA . 
Scholia in Apollon. L. 1. v. 580. See alſo Herod. L. 1. c. 37. 

Plutarch. in Romulo. p. 17. 


Vol. III. Bee great 
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great antiquity ; and ſays, that they overran all Greece: 
* AN Th QuAov rote Til EN? . SH . 
We may perceive from theſe accounts, that the Pelaſgi were 
to be found in various parts: and that it was only a more 
general name for thoſe colonies, which were of the diſper- 
fon, and ſettled under the title of Iones, Helenes, Leleges, 
and Argivi. Hence it is wonderful, that writers ſhould. 
eſteem them as a different people. Herodotus has much 
perplexed their hiſtory; or elſe his account has been greatly 
interpolated : yet he acknowledges, that they had their 
rites and religion from Egypt; and that from them they 
were derived to the Hellenes : ** arzex ds TeAaoyw E 
£edeEaro v5ecor. The perſon, from whom this people are 
ſuppoſed to have been derived, and named, is by ſome re- 
preſented as the ſon of Inachus ; by others as the fon of 
* Poſeidon and Larifla. Staphylus Naucratites mentioned 
him under the name of Pelaſgus; and ſaid, that he was 
7 AgYeo To yevog; which I ſhould render, of Arkite extrac- 
tion. Hence it is ſaid of his poſterity, the Argives ; 
3 z%4 afro 01 A N exaherro Tlehacryar that the Argives 
alſo were denominated Pelaſgi. They ſettled very early in 

L. 5. p. 337. Ot de HJeangyu rw went Tyr EN OD VAGEUT ALY ROY æ - 
rr Ibid. L. 7. p. 304. Of their founding cities named Lariſſa, fee ibid. L. 13. 
p- 922. | 

* IL. ac. 3a. 5 

3% School. in Apollon. Rhod. L. 1. v. 580. TzAzeys e leon wes vis nas A- 
ci. Some make him the father of Lariſſa: Ty de axporoav ( Apyes) Aa- 
[10 0%, Ev KXAB0W aro Trs Tlehaoys Svyates. Pauſan. L. 2. p. 165+ Pelaſgus, 


the ſon of Niobe. Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. 1. c. 1. p. 9. Of Lariffa. p. 14. 
'7 Schol. in Apollon above. Ex Pelaſgo Laris. Hygin. Fab. 145. p. 253- 


3* Schal. in Apollon. above. 
They; 
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Theſſaly; to which they gave the name of Acria; by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius expreſſed Hee, Eerie. 


% AuTita 0 Hegm Tovanos ai ALIEN wv 
AvET0. 


This was the ancient name of Egypt, from whence this peo- 
ple came. Aiyvrrog exdnly Muraen, xa Hegi. Egypt 


was called both Myſara and Eeria. The part of Theſſaly, 


where they ſettled, was the ſuppoſed country of Deucalion, 
the ſame as Inachus : fo that we need not wonder, when we 
find Pelaſgus repreſented as an“ Argean or Arkite by birth. 


They likewiſe, as I have mentioned, called the ſame coun- 


try Ai Monah, Regio Lunaris ; which the poets changed to 
Aimonia. At no great diſtance was a city Argos, and a na- 
tion Oritæ; from whence we may judge of the natives, and 
their origin. 
* Er {METH TBT0 E101 Ogeirai NEY0erut 
Ex Aupinoxo, Ago T ęrrævd eg. To 
AAM. f 


I have ſhewn, that all the country about Dodona was parti- 
cularly ſtyled Hellas; and it was at the ſame time called 


IL I; V 80. 
gteph. Byzant. See Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 239. 


* 'Hyerro Js Tys aroruas Ayaios, xa % nai [lehaoyes, co AAPISSHYE xa, 


IINSEIANNOY vai. Dionyſ. Halicarn, L. 1. c. 17. p. 14. IeAzoyos ex Altos x 
Nicëns Tys Þopawnes. Ibid. They are all mentioned as the ſons of 3 or of 


Niobe; both which terms denote he children of the Ark, 
* Diczarch, apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. v. 45. 


E e e 2 | Pelaſgia. 
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Pelaſgia. The Oracle is ſaid by Scymnus Chius to have 
been of Pelaſgic original: 


+ H Te Awdwn, Aw 
M amen, idν £54 d v ISN mor. 


The rites of the place were introduced from Egypt ; as we 
are aſſured by Herodotus, and other writers: conſequently 
the people, who founded the temple, and inſtituted thoſe 
rites, were from the ſame country. The Deity was there 
worſhiped under the title of Zeuth, whom Homer ſtyles 


Pelaſgic : 


+ Zev, Ave, Awdwyais, Tearyme, robs vouwn, | 
Acod¹νν U CUT YEILLECB., 


The prieſteſſes of the temple have been mentioned under the 


character of two black Doves, which came from Theba in 


Egypt. In ſhort, the name of Pelaſgi ſeems to have been 


the moſt ancient and“ general of any, which were aſſumed 
by thoſe foreigners, who came into the land of Javan. They 
forced themſelves into“ countries pre-occupied: and were ſo 
ſuperior to the natives in ability and ſcience, that they eaſily 
ſeeured themſelves in their ſettlements. Many have been the 


* Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 26. v. 448. 

body, CY Te, HleAuo yur I pavar'y neh. Heſiod. apud Strab. L. 7. pos 
See allo L. 5. p. 338. . 

* Thad, II. v, 233. | 

All the Peloponneſus according to Ephorus was eſteemed Pelaſgic. Kai Thy 
TleAcmarvnocoy de Tleraoyizy now Epopos xAntnvai. Strab. L. 5. p. 338. 

45 See this certified in the Pelaſgi, who came to Italy. Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. 7. 
c. 10. p. 9. & 14. 

inquir ies 
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inquiries about this ancient people, as well as concerning 
their language. Even Herodotus is at a loſs to determine 
whether they ſhould not be eſteemed ® Barbarians. Yet he 
ſeems to ſolve the difficulty more than once; and this too in 
a very ſatisfactory manner, by mentioning, among other in- 
ſtances, ® Iwve; LIzAaTryo:, that the Tonians were Pelaſgic ; ; 


4 To ATTIZ0v £0vos [IeAgoy oy; the people of Attica were Pe- 


laſgic. He likewiſe ſpeaks of the“ Arcadians under this 
denomination : and ſeems to include all the Dorians, the 
whole of the © Peloponneſus, under the ſame title. He 
ſneaks alſo of the Zolians in the ſame light: © Alg d 
ro N uaneouera TeAacya. From hence we. may be 
aſſured, that by the Pelaſgi are meant the ancient Dores, 
Tones, and Hellenes : in ſhort, all thoſe Cuthite colonies, 
and thoſe of their collateral branches, which I include un- 
der the name of Amonians. When therefore it is ſaid, that 
Greece was firſt occupied by Pelaſgi ; and afterwards by 


He acknowledges his uncertainty about them. Ovx £xw aTpexews erre, L. 1. 
25 | 

* Lo: C05: 

* 

% Aprxades HleAagyo. L. I. c. 146. The lones of Achaia were called HleAzoy ou 
Aryans, L. 7. c. 94- Pelaſgi alſo in Crete, and in various regions. SUES. L. 5. 
p. 338. 

Herodot. L. 1. c. 36. He is ſpeaking of the Dorians in the Peloponneſus, 
and ofthe Athenians ; which two families he ſtyles, To H HleAzoynor, to ds EA- 
Anvizoy vos, By this one would imagine, that he excluded the Athenians from 
being Pelaſgic. The paſſage is very confuſed. 

* L.7.c. 95. All the coaſt of Phrygia was peopled by them. They built the 
cities Theba and Lariſſa in Troas. 

Irc hoos Says ouaa HAD e (Mopar, 
Tor, ol Aupiogay eaiwnhaxa VarTAATKV, Hom. II. B. v. 840. 


Leleges; 
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city, ſuch as Athens. 


manner the people of Argos, in a play of Euripides, are ad- 


lations. 
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Leleges ; and then by Hellenes, Dores, and Tonians ; it is 
only a change of title, but no difference of people : for they 
were all of the dame great family, however branched out. 
The fame is to be obſerved in the oP of any particular 


oy Ebene Aon, 0.5 Fn OIKETHXG AN 
. LE TIeAgoyss TewTov, 35 dn Kai Ne 
Keavnzs Ne, Ae, d Tara KeHναννẽ 
ve gẽge Ngovoig 
Aro Tris Abnvas Tm FTpoTnyogury Abel, 


All theſe were >; names of the ſame people. In like 
dreſſed by Oreſtes, as the fame race under different appel- 


56 Q yu Dατ KEKTHLENNL, 
Ilzaa TeAaoyo, Aavaide ds devregov. 


The like is to be obſerved in a paſſage from the Archelaus of 
the ſame author. 


*5 Aayaoc, 0 werrnrorra Juyateew! Tate, 
EN £5 Agyos wir I Tow 
TeAaoyuwras d wropnopers; To Weis 
Aavazs AY voue ebnte. 


In reſpe& to the Arcadians, they are ſaid to have been ſo 


© Scymnus Chius apud. Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 32. v. 558. 
** Euripid, Oreſt. v. 930. 
'* Apud Strab. L. 5. p. 339. 
named 
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named from Arcas the ſon of Zeuth, being before called 
Pelaſgians. But Pelaſgus, who was prior, and the very ” firſt 
man in the country, was called“ Arcas: from which cir- 
cumſtance a ſtrange inconſiſtency ariſes : for the country is 
ſuppoſed to have been called Arcadia, before the birth. of the 
perſon, from whom the name was received. It is therefore 
plain that the term Arcas was a title ; and that by Pelaſgus 
Arcas was meant Pelaſgus the“ Arkite. And when the 
people of Phrygia and Hetruria were ſaid to be ® avexabey 
Agxags ; the true purport of the expreſſion was, that they 
were ab origine Arkites. Neither Argolis, nor Arcadia, 
could have ſufhced to have ſent out the colonies, which are 
ſaid to have proceeded from them. They are ſuppoſed to 
have filled regions, before they were conſtituted as a people. 
The Grecians in their hiſtories have been embarraſſed and 
confounded with variety of titles. They tried to ſeparate 
them, and to form diſtinctions: by which means their my- 
thology became more and more confuſed. The only way is 
to unite inſtead of diverſifying: and to ſhew that theſe titles, 
however varied, were but one in purport: that they all re- 
lated nearly to the ſame perſon, and to one event. By this 
method of proceeding we ſhall render the hiſtory both obvious 


o Pauſanias. L. 8. p. 604. 
*" HeAaoyo—e Ty y1 Taury wewres, Ibid. L. 8. p. 598. 


 Deragye—re Aprad's. Ibid. L. 2. p. 143. Pauſanias ſeems here to make 


him the ſon of Arcas. Either way-it is inconſiſtent. 


9 Hera, the ſame as Ionah, is ſtyled Pelaſgis. It is ſaid of Jaſon, 
Hens de eas oy:ds 8% aAgyiGer, Apollon. Rhod. L. 1. v. 14. 


© Dionyf. Halicarn. L. 1. c. 10. p. 9. Tleazoyes artxaber Agxadas. Strab. 
L. 5. p. 337. and Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 347. 
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and true. The accounts, of which we have been treating, 
were adopted by the Grecians; and as it were  ingrafted 
upon the hiſtory of the country: and the principal terms, in 
which they were defcribed, were equally foreign and im- 
ported. I have mentioned, that by the appellation Arcas 
we are to underſtand an Arkite: and who is principally 
alluded to under this character can only be known from the 
hiſtory, with which it is attended. We find this perſonage 
deſcribed in the ſame light as Dagon, Ifis, Dionuſus ; and 
as Oſiris, ſtyled Orus, and Helius. He is repreſented as a 
great“ benefactor to mankind: teaching them the uſe of 
corn, and conſequently the arts of agriculture, which were 
before unknown. He likewiſe inſtructed them in weaving, 
in order to cloath themſelves: and the whole manufacture 
of wool is attributed to him. His name was a title of the 
chief Gentile Divinity, like Helius, Oſiris, and Dionuſus 
above : and he was worſhiped with the ſame rites at Manti- 
nea, near a temple of Juno: and in another of Zeuth the 
Saviour, there ſtood an high place ſacred to Arcas : which 
in aftertimes was miſtaken for his tomb.- There ſeem to 
have been more than one; for they are ſpoken of in the 
plural: and what they really were may be known from their 
name; for they were called“ His Baue, the altars of the 
Helius. Arcas was ſuppoſed by his poſterity to have been 


When it is ſaid by Hyginus, Arcades res divinas primi Diis fecerunt; it only 
means, that the Arkites, the ſons of Ham, were the firſt, who introduced polytheiſrn. 
Hygin. c. 274. p. 387. 

e Pauſan. L. 8. p. 604. 

5?! Ibid. L. 8. p. 616. 


buried 
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buried upon Mount Menalus, which was undoubtedly de- 
nominated from him. 


Egi ds Mau , Oe, evlate er 
Agra, a 0 Oh WHITES EFUAYTW KANEDVTOL. 


Near the bleak Mount Mznalia lies entomb'd 
Arcas, from whom the natives have their name. 


Mznalia, or more properly Mznalus, is a compound of Meen 
El: by which is ſignified Lunus Deus, another title of Ar- 
cas, the Arkite God, who had been worſhiped upon that 
mountain. 

From what has preceded, we may decipher the hiſtory of 
the Arcadians, who were the deſcendents of Arcas, and re- 
preſented as prior to the © moon. They were ſtyled * Mi- 
nyz, Selenitz, and (Ag je] Archzi: and their antiquity is 
alluded to by Apollonius, when he mentions, 


„ Aęradeg, di . vrorhe SeAnvans WN eoyreri 
Zust. 


Th' Arcadian tribes, who lived before the Moon. 


This is the common interpretation; but properly by Selene, 
and Selenaia, is meant the Ark, of which the Moon was only 


Oracle of Apollo; ibid. 
55 Orta prior luna, de ſe ſi creditur ipſi, 
A magno tellus Arcade nomen habet. Ovid. Faſt. L. 1. v. 469. 
Luna gens prior illa fuit. Ibid. L. 2. v. 290. 
Sidus poſt veteres Arcadas editum. Senec. Hippol. 85 2. v. 785, 
% Minyz Arcades. Strabo. L. 8. p. 519. 
7 Apollon. Rhod. L. 4. v. 264. 
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an emblem: and from hence the Arkites had the appellation 
of Selenitæ. Dionyſus Chalcidenſis takes notice, that this 
name was preſerved among the Arcadians. Edvog Agxaduy 
LS When therefore it is ſaid by the ancient writer 
| Mnaſeas, that this people were under a regal government, 
before the Moon appeared, Te0 © 2LeAnns Aegtadas Baoinevoa' 
it only means, that their family originally exiſted, and were 
eſtabliſhed under a monarchy, before the Arkite rites pre- 
vailed. This may be proved by determining the time, 
when Selene is ſaid to have firſt made its appearance. This 
we find from Theodorus, and other writers, to have been a 
little while before the war of the Giants, Oeodugos ds e 
e ο EVVRTW, OM go regor ene. T8 Węos Tiyarras oN 
r Yen pave. xa: Agw! Xiog & Tous dececn, Kat 
Atowoo; 6 Xanuidevs EU Tewrw Ka riceug Th avTa E101. Theode- 
rus the Chalcidian, in his twenty-ninth book, tells us, that ſome 
little ſpace antecedent to the war of the Giants, Selene firſt ap- 
peared : and Ariſton the Chian, in his Theſes, and Dionyfius of 
Chalcis, in the firſt book of his treatiſe upon the Creation, both 
aſſert the ſame thing. I have already treated of the Giants 
| and Titanians; and of the wars, which they carried on: 
| and it has been ſhewn, that a little before thoſe com- 
motions the Arkite worſhip, and idolatry in general, be- 
gan. When therefore it is faid, that the Arcades were 
prior to the Moon, it means only, that they were conſtituted 
into a nation, before the worſhip of the Ark prevailed, and 
before the firſt war upon earth commenced. From hence 


A - 


—— Wh * 


e Scholia in Apollon. L. 4. v. 264. 
© Scholia. ibid. 
7? Ibid, | we 
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we may perceive, that the Grecians have referred to the pla- 
net, what was merely ſymbolical, and related to another 
object. The Arcadians were a party from the diſperſion; 
and forced their way into Hellas. Ariſtotle mentions the 
region, which they occupied; and ſays, that it was poſſeſſed 
by a people of a different family, whom the Arcades ”' drove 
out. And he adds, that this happened, Treo T2 enitenau 
Try CS .., dio xaTowoacOna: TizoneAmes before Selene ap- 
peared, on which account they were called Proſeleni. It was 
not however from their ſettling in Greece, but from their 
worſhip, which was far prior, that they had this title. In- 
deed they.could go ſtill higher : for, as they were both Ar- 
cades and Selenitæ, they could carry up their hiſtory to Ar- 
cas himſelf, and to times antecedent both to the Ark and 
Deluge. This might be another reaſon, why they were 
called, not only Minyz, Selenitz, and“ Arcades, but alſo 
TIzoTeAno, Proſeleni ; as being of a family prior both to 
the Ark, and Deluge. But the later Grecians miſtook this 
hiſtory, and referred it to a different object: hence they have 
ſuppoſed the Arcadians to have been older than the moon. 

Similar to the character given of Arcas, is that of Pelaſ- 
gus; but accompanied with many additional and remarka- 
ble circumſtances. He was equally a benefactor to mankind; 


7' Baphapa Tw AprxaTſizy wnoay, b. rues £56 Anlnoar aro Toy Apraluy enieutvuy 

«Tos. Scholia. ibidem. 

FD apyaioraTo.— Oi Apxalss doxeo: wee tis SeAnvns 

Je. Avpis d A prxad's pnaw Ogropers b -A pxas Erd uutor. e T8 
uTo Te Tupwros' vo dq ATA&avTE, Eevdyoras cio Ibid. 

I5-pes de nos, Oepures xai Autos Aprxas, Steph. Byz. See Pauſan. L. 8. p. 604. 

Scaliger gives a different ſolution. See Prolegom. ad Emend. Temp. p. 3. 

See alſo Cenſorinus de Die Natal. c. 19. p. 103. 
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and inſtructed them in many arts. He taught them to 
cloath themſelves; and to build houſes, that they might be 
ſheltered from the inclemency of the weather. He likewiſe 
improved them in their diet; and ſhewed them what was 
noxious and deadly. He is ſaid to have built the firſt tem- 
ple to the Deity : '5 xdem Jovi Olympio primum fecit Pe- 
laſgus. I have taken notice, that, as Noah was ſaid to have 
been avbewno; Ine, a man of the earth, this characteriſtic is 
obſervable in every hiſtory of theſe primitive perfons : and 
they are repreſented as 100i, aygio, and ynyere;. Pelaſgus 
accordingly had this “ title: and it is particularly men- 
tioned of him, that he was the firſt huſbandman. 7 O Gd 


Leda Fewrog agys KaTACKEU fees: Pelaſaus firſt found 
out all, that is neceſſary for the cultivation of the graund. 
There is a curious fketch of his hiftory given by the poet 
Afius; which is compriſed in two verſes, but points out very 
plainly, who was meant by Pelaſgus. It repreſents him as 
a perfon of a noble character, who was wonderfully preſerved 


for the good of mankind. 


* Auribzov ds Lace, 67 Uncle og 
Tala usαανẽ ⁰ννçej, ia Nvnrun YE ein. 


I kave ſhewn, that Tata, Gaia, in its original ſenſe, fignified 


714. Pauſan. L. 8. p. 599. 
!* Hygini Fab. 225. p. 346. 
75 Te ynyevs yap tu £yw WaAailorus 
Irs TeAzoye. Eſch. Suppl. v. 258. 
Some read it Hleaaoyo. 
77 Schol. in Euripid. Oreſt, v. 930. 


* Pauſan. L. 8. p. 599. 
10 a facred 
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a facred cavern; a hollow in the earth; which from its 
gloom was looked upon as an emblem of the Ark. Hence 
Gaia, like Heſta, Rhoia, Cybele, is often repreſented: as the 
„mother of mankind. It is here to be taken in that ſenſe: 
and the paſſage will be found remarkable, though conciſe. 


On a high mountain's brow 
The gloomy cave gave back again to light 
Godlike Pelaſgus, that the race of man 
Through him might be renewed. 
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In like manner Inachus is ſaid after the deluge to have been 
faved upon the top of a high mountain. Inachus, Pelaſgus, 
and Danaus, are titles of the ſame perſon; though diverſified .Y 
by the Greeks, and made princes in ſucceſſion. The Scho- 
liaſt upon Euripides mentions, that Inachus, the man of the 
earth, was the firſt king of Argos; Pelaſgus was the ſecond ;, 
and Danaus, the ſon of Belus, the third. The fame writer 
adds, Mera To! £&T&#NV0{AY &Y OgeTY OLBITWY Tw AgyEelur, 
TewTog AuTES Tulwkioer Waxes. hben the Argiui, or Arkites, 
after the Deluge lived diſperſed upon the mauntains, Inachus 
firſt brought them togetber, and formed tbem into communities. 
Concerning the language of the Pelaſgi, there have been 
many elaborate diſquifitions; and we find, that it was matter 
of debate, even in the time of Herodotus. Yet the queſ- 
tion, if rightly ſtated, amounts only to this: What was the 
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79 Talæ Oeæ, unrep Maxapwr, Iy1TW To cov. Orph. Hymn. 25. 

80 1 25/05 eur oy Pwr, WEWTOS Caoines Ages Jeuregoõ L leAacoy0' ręrros Aavgos 0 
Buds. Scholia in Euripidis Oreſt. v. 930. See Herod. L. 7. c. 94. 
* Ibid. 
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See alſo Herodot. L. 1. c. 146. 
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language of this variouſly denominated people, before it had 
undergone thoſe changes, which neceflarily enſue from time? 
In other words, how did the Hellenes diſcourſe ſome ten, or 
twelve centuries before the birth of Aſchylus or Pindar ? 
As we have no written records, nor any monumental evi- 
dences of that date, or near it; the queſtion may at firſt ſeem 
not very eaſy to be decided. Yet from the names of places, 
and of men; and from the terms uſed in their rites and 
worſhip; but more eſpecially from the hiſtory of the peo- 
ple themſelves, and of the country from whence they came; 
we may be aſſured that it was the Cuthic of Chaldea. This 
in a long ſeries of years underwent the ſame changes, as all 
languages undergo. And this alteration aroſe partly from 
words imported ; and partly from a mixture with thoſe na- 
tions, among whom the Hellenes were“ incorporated. Ex- 
cluſive of theſe circumſtances, there is no language but will 
of itſelf inſenſibly vary: though this variation may be in 
ſome degree retarded, where there is ſome ſtandard, by which 
common ſpeech may be determined and controuled. But 
the Grecians had no ſuch aſſiſtance. Letters undoubtedly 
came to them late; and learning much later. There was 
no hiſtorian prior to Cadmus Mileſius; nor any public in- 
ſcription, of which we can be certified, before the laws of 


Draco. The firſt Grecian, who attempted to write in proſe, 


* Of old there were many nations and languages in Gee Strabo. L. 7. p. 494. 
495. Scymnus Chius ſpeaks of the barbarous people, who lived near Dodona: 
Eo: puiryales Ber p poi, 
"Ous x41 WpoToUxew Padt TW Hon . | 
Apud Geogr. Vet. vol. 2. p. 26. 


6 | | was 
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was Pherecydes the philoſopher: and he lived as late as the 
reign of Cyrus the Perſian. Hence there is no change in 
their language, but ſuch as we might expect from an interval 
of this extent, and from a people thus circumſtanced. 

Such is the hiſtory of the Hellenes and Iönim in their 
various branches. Of thoſe, who ſettled in Hellas, I have 
ſpoken before ; and ſhewn, that they were no other than 
the Shepherds of Egypt, who came originally from Chaldea. 
They were expelled by the Egyptians a very few years be- 
fore the Iſraelites got acceſs to that country: and when they 
came into Greece, they went under different denominations; 
being ſtyled Pelaſgi, Leleges, Inachidæ, Danaidz, Heracli- 
dz, and“ Cadmians. Of their expulſion there is an account 
given in a curious fragment from Diodorus Siculus, preſerved 
by Photius : in which alſo notice is taken of the Iſraelites, 
who migrated from the ſame country. It is what I have 
before *5 quoted: but I eſteem it of ſuch conſequence, that I 
muſt beg leave to introduce it again. Upon this, as ſome 
writers tell us, the moſt eminent and enterpriſing of thoſe fo- 
reigners, who were in Egypt, and obliged to leave the country, 
betook themſelves to the coaſt of Greece, and alſo to other regions; 


They were alſo called Cuthi : but from a general title the later Greeks always 
formed a perſonage, who was ſuppoſed to have been the leader of the colony. Hence 
inſtead of the Cuthites, and Herculeans, Plutarch ſubſtitutes a Cothus and Arclus 
and ſays that they ſettled in Eubcea. Kobos xa: AprxAcs, ci: ZV wailes eis EvSouar neov 
eix1o&vTes, Cotbus and Arclus, the two ſons of Xuth, came and ſettled in Eubæa. Plu- 
tarch, Quæſtiones Græcæ. p. 256. Theſe were the ſame as thoſe Arabians, who are 
ſaid to have come with Cadmus. Apatts, oi Kaſuy cvrdiztarres. Strabo. L. 10. 
p. 085. 

"5 Vol. II. p. 188. | 

Ex Diodori L.-40; apud Photium. p. 1152. 

| having 
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having put themſelves under the command of proper leaders for 
that purpoſe. Some vf them were conducted by Danaus, and 
Cadmus ; who were the moſt rHuftr ius of the whole. There 
were befiees theſe a large, but leſs noble body of people, who re- 
tired into the province, called now Tudea, which was not far 
from Egypt, and in thoſe times uninhabited. Theſe emigrants 
were led by Moſes, who was ſuperior to all im wiſdom and prow- 
efs.—te gave them laws ; and ordained that they ſhould have 
0 images of the Gods; becauſe there was only one Deity, 
the Heaven, which ſurrounds all things, and is Lord of the 
whole. I make no comment upon this curious extract: let 
it ſuffice, that this latter migration was an age or two after 
the former; though mentioned here, as if it were of the ſame 
date. Thoſe, who came into Greece, brought with them 
the ſame arts, and the ſame worſhip, which they had before 
introduced in Egypt. Hence Zonaras very truly tells us, 
57 Ex Xandauw Ya p,, QuTyoau TAUTEL Wes ArYUTTO., 
A d eos FEAAnvas. All theſe things came from Cbaldea 
to Egypt; and from thence were derived to the Greełs. 


#7 V. 1, p. 22. See Syncallus. p. 102. 


EHAPTOL 


. 


OF THE 


SPARTI of GREECE and COLCHIS; | 


AND OF THE 


HEBREW SPARTONES. 


T is remarkable, that the Cadmians, and people of other 
colonies, who came into Greece, were called Txaęrot, 
Sparti. The natives of Bœotia had this appellation ; as had 
thoſe of Lacedæmon, which city was peculiarly named 
Sparta, There were traditions of this ſort in Attica, and 
alſo at Colchis ; and a notion prevailed, that the people in 
thoſe parts took their riſe from ſomething which was ſown. 
Hence the twofold perſonage Sener is ſaid to have origi- 
nally ſprung from the teeth of a ſerpent ſcattered in the 
ground. Alexander Polyhiſtor, ſpeaking of the children of 
Iſrael, and Edom, ſays, that they were originally the ſons 
of Semiramis: but Claudius Islaus derives them from one 
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' Kexpora Qlgum en Tw Te Ipaxcoos dννννν ?œ Ehe. Scholia in Lycoph. 
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Sparton, who came from Thebes with Dionuſus. This 
Sparton, by the Greeks, is mentioned, as the ſon of * Phoro- 
neus, the firſt man who reigned. The terms Sparti, and 
Sparton, were both foreign to Greece ; and manifeſtly im- 
ported. Hence the name of Sparta in Laconia was conferred, 

3 &70 TWV METH Kadus ETegruy, by the Sparti, who came into 
that country with Cadmus. A ſimilar hiſtory of this place is 
given by Timagoras ; who informs us,“ that it received its 
name from people, who had wandered from their own coun- 
try, and happened to light upon this, which from them- 
ſelves they named Sparte. They are by ſome repreſented 
as the offspring of Ogyges, the ſame as Inachus, and Deu- 


calion. 

I think, it is plain, that the people bebe mentiongd were 
of the family of the diſperſed, who were ſcattered over the 
face of the earth, They were denominated Sparti from an 
ancient word analogous to Ye, Parad, of the Hebrews, and 
to 5 oTaearTw of the later Greeks; by which was ſignified, 
to part, ſever, and diſperſe. Their ſeparation and flight 


© * Paufan, L. 2. p- 146. 
Phoroneus, qui primus mortalium dicitur regnaſſe, Hyginus: Fab. 143. 


Sparta condita a Sparto filio Phoronci. Euſeb. Verſio Lat. p. 13. 

 Scholia in Hom. Odyſſ. A. aro Twy pulwouerwy peta Kadus Trg ron dps. 
See Suidas, Epaminondas. 

* Tlept wv (Traægror) Tuαοννοοα noi, exTeoovtas Is auT2s £15. 1 Aaxwnx, 
ETaprov ap iaurwv ovoueou. Steph. Byzant. Trægrn. Salmaſius would alter 
eur to g H e He ſays, that he would do it, though every manuſcript were 
againſt him. But this would certainly ruin the purport of the hiſtorian; who 
means, that the Sparti had been deprived of one country, and lighted upon another. 
We have no term preciſely analogous as a metaphor to the word uſed : however ex- 
TT eis certainly means to miſs of one thing, and to light upon another. 


Hence partior, diſpertior, partitio. 


from 
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from Babel was continually commemorated under the notion 
of the flight of Bacchus, and Oſiris, and the ſcattering 
abroad their limbs. What ſeems to confirm my notion, 
is a paſſage from Androtion, quoted by the Scholiaſt 
upon Lycophron ; who ſpeaks of the Sparti as road, or 
people, who had been ſcattered abroad. 5 AvdeoTiwy de 0 
(50010; ue M Mh TWW pn TY Kadwor E, Ocbos Dev. 
By Sporades this writer does not mean people ſown; for he 
ſpeaks of them as prior to the æra of that fable: but the 
purport of his words is, that Cadmus came to Thebes in Beo- 
tia with ſome people of the diſper ion. Thoſe too, who gave " 
name to Sparta, are by another writer ſaid to have been a | 
diſperſed and a wandering crew. Ts TewT85 TUOUIKYTANTHS 
2 Gow A AIEXTIAPMENOTSE sig Teaury ovrerbew. 
The firſt who inhabited the city were the Leleges, a people who 
came after a diſperſion. In their hiſtory we have continual 
_ alluſions to the flood; and to their being diſſipated after- 
wards, Hence Lycophron ſtyles them natives of Thebes 
* Qyvyov Erogros ew: the original purport of which is 
merely this, that they were the deſcendents of thoſe people, 
who were diſperſed after the Deluge. And Æſchylus de- 
{cribes them in much the ſame light. 


* Yragrwy 0 an avdews, wv Agrg EQEITATO. 
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5s Schol. in v. 1206. This is given more at large by Pindar's Scholiaſt : Ard e- 


Tlwy J's Cn Gquyorrea tx Tys Þowinns Tov Kad pov peta ix 3!mv TTopaduy K TEA bes gig | 
Ones. x. T. A. Eſth. Od. 7. p. 447. v. 18. 6 | 


7 Euſtathius in Hom: Iliad. B. 


V. 1206. Og, Ogus, and Ogugus, ſignify the ſea, or ocean. F rom ogua came 
aqua, water. 


? Septem thebana. v. 418. 
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They were the poſterity of thoſe people, whom the chance of war 
had ſpared; but who were afterwards ſcattered abroad. They 
were the ſame as the Titanians : hence the Cecropians, who 
came into Attica, were ſtyled * T'nyevzi; and their country 
Titanis. | 

I have taken notice, that the great object of the Cuthites 
in erecting the Tower of Babel was that they might not be 
diſperſed. ** Let us build us a city, and a tower, —left we be 
ſcattered abroad. They were however wonderfully diſſipated: 
and this circumſtance of their diſperſion is to be found com- 
memorated in all their hiſtories. Hence, as I have before 
obſerved, we read of Perſeus, Cadmus, and other leaders of 
colonies, ſtyled AAnra, Aletæ, or wanderers. At Athens 
they had a feſtival called“ Aletis : and there was a ſacred 
'+ hymn of the ſame name; the ſubje& of which was un- 
; doubtedly the wanderings of their anceſtors; thoſe anceſtors, 
"5 ö e AXITH Kot T,, KAAGUTH : who were diftinguiſhed 
by the name of the Wanderers, and of the Titans. Pindar calls 
the Corinthians the children of the Aletes. Upon which 
the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Aletes was the perſon, who led 
| the colony, which ſettled in that city. But Aletes was not a 
| proper name: and the hiſtory merely alludes to one of thoſe 


* 
ig 


% Lycophron calls the Athenians Tess. Tuyeras NED T Alnans, See v. 
111. ad Scholia. This was a title of the Titans. 

| 11 Tr, yu. Etymolog. Mag. 
j '2 Genelis. c. 11. v. 4. 
7 „ Anis eopry AUnvyouw, n vuv Awge A&youern. Heſych. 

Auris, 40.0 Tas woos wpooalouever, Jul. Pollux. 

5 Sanchoniath. apud Euſeb. P. E. L. 1. c. 10. p. 35. 

„% PUuu,jꝓv e, es Akate, Olymp. Od. 13. v. 17. 

AAnTns yas 1y10&T0 H ανοννẽjEjẽůçg. Scholia ibid. 
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Aletz, or people of the diſperſion, who came into the Pelo- 
ponneſus, and founded Corinth. By the Gentile accounts 
given of this people, who were their anceſtors, it appears, 
that they were not only exiled, and diſperſed ; but doomed 
to wander for ages, before they could get a place of reſt. 
This is the hiſtory given of the Leleges, and Pelaſgi, and 
other wandering tribes. The ſame may be inferred con- 
cerning thoſe of the family who ſettled in Thrace. Orpheus 
(by which character we are to underſtand the Orphites of 
that country) is introduced in the Argonautica, as giving 
Jaſon an account of his peregrinations. 


”7 Hon v N %Xig v,), ANG EFMETO Heu, 
Q Won £31 Ya) x ντ%, nde OATS" 
Kai pus RAnTENS TE KU 25 01568 ETUWTE 
Myrnhe nuereęn, *. ju £5 00100 my HEY GANGY, 


[ have for a long time, ſays he, had enough of labour, and diſ- 
quietude : for I have wandered over a vaſt traf of country, 
and over various cities. But my Goddeſs Mother put a flop 10 
my roving, and healed me of that fatal impulſe, by which J 
was before driven; and at laſt gave me a ſettlement, in lieu of 
that, which J lot. This is the purport of the words, which: 
cannot be explained but by a: paraphraſe. Something fimi- 
lar is to be obſerved in the hiſtory of Saturn, and the de- 
ſcription of his flight into Italy. By this flight was fignified 
the diſperſion of a people, called Saturnians ; who, after 


* Orphæi Argonaut. v. 98. 
Ou gos ege blog,‘ £xxaveis, Avaan, go. Heſych. 
many 
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They were the poſterity of thoſe people, whom the chance of war 
had ſpared; but who were afterwards ſcattered abroad. They 
were the ſame as the Titanians : hence the Cecropians, who 
came into Attica, were ſtyled '* Pyyzvz; ; and their country 
Titanis. 

I have taken notice, chat the great object of the Cuthites 
in erecting the Tower of Babel was that they might not be 
diſperſed. Let us build us a city, and a tower, —laſt we be 


ſcattered abroad. They were however wonderfully diſſipated: 


and this circumſtance of their diſperſion is to be found com- 
memorated in all their hiſtories. Hence, as I have before 


| obſerved, we read of Perſeus, Cadmus, and other leaders of 


colonies, ſtyled AayTai, Aletæ, or wanderers. At Athens 
they had a feſtival called“ Aletis : and there was a ſacred 
'+ hymn of the ſame name; the ſubje& of which was un- 
doubtedly the wanderings of their anceſtors; thoſe anceſtors, 
15 of ket AN Kitt Tr KAAQUYTHL : who were di Ainguiſbed 
by the name of the Wanderers, and of the Titans. Pindar calls 
the Corinthians the children of the Aletes. Upon which 
the Scholiaſt obſerves,. that Aletes was the perſon, who led 
the colony, which ſettled in that city. But Aletes was not a 
proper name: and the hiſtory merely alludes to. one of thoſe 


1% Lycophron calls the Athenians Tees. Tnyeres Aya tes An⁰ ,.. See v. 
111. ad Scholia. This was a title of the Titans. 

 TiravJa yu. Etymolog. Mag. 

'> Genelis. c. 11. v. 4. 

Auris born Abnvnow, n vuv Alge AEyopern. Heſych. 

Auris, 40a Tas woes wpooaPouevey, Jul. Pollux. 

** Sanchoniath, apud Euſeb. P. E. L. 1. c. 10. p. 35. 

„% Cups fs, Wie Akata, Olymp. Od. 13. v. 17. 

AAnrus yas ny10o&To TiS-qTUXIAs. Scholia ibid. 
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Aletæ, or people of the diſperſion, who came into the Pelo- 
ponneſus, and founded Corinth. By the Gentile accounts 
given of this people, Who were their anceſtors, it appears, 
that they were not only exiled, and diſperſed; but doomed 
to wander for ages, before they could get a place of reſt. 
This is the hiſtory given of the Leleges, and Pelaſgi, and 
other wandering tribes. The ſame may be inferred con- 
cerning thoſe of the family who ſettled in Thrace. Orpheus 
(by which character we are to underſtand the Orphites of 
that country) is introduced in the Argonautica, as giving 
Jaſon an account of his peregrinations. 


77 Hdy yag N AG ααçiuu, ANG EFAETO (ho Hh, 
Q Wopny £71 Ya aTMBET(Y, nde MO 
Kai jus WNT TE KO £5 OISE8 EXRWIE 
Murnę nwueTeen, 40 je £5 do 1yHYEL GANG. 


1 have for a long time, ſays he, had enough of labour, and diſ- 
quietude : for I have wandered over a vaſt tract of country, 
and over various cities. But my Goddeſs Mother put a flop to. 
my roving, and healed me of that fatal impulſe, by which I 
was before driven; and at laſt gave me a ſettlement, in lieu of 
that, which I let. This is the purport of the words, which: 
cannot be explained but by a: paraphraſe. Something fimi- 
lar is to be obſerved in the hiſtory of Saturn, and the de- 
ſcription of his flight into Italy. By this flight was ſignified 
the diſperſion of a people, called Saturnians ; who, after 


TY Orphæi Argonaut. v. 98. ö 
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ſhield : all which, ſays Pauſanias, was done, that he might 
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many wanderings, ſettled in that country, and introduced 
there the rites of this God. They were of the family of the 
Aletz, and Spartani: whence it is ſaid of Saturn, that in his 
flight from Crete, he was concealed in Italy by a people of 
this denomination. Saturnus, ex Creta fugiens, in Italia a 
Spartanis abſconditur. We have been told above, that the 
Titans, or Giants, were Aletæ: and Athenagoras goes ſo far 
as to ſuppoſe, that even after their death they had no reſt. 
® Twy T , u weg. TOY KOTM0Y E0% Mö 
Aatoves, He is ſpeaking of the ſouls of the Giants; which 
Giants he ſuppoſes to be wandering Demons, that are ever 
roving about the world, 

Such is the hiſtory of the Sparti, who were undoubtedly 
of Titanian race; of that family, which was diſperſed. They 
were ſuppoſed to be Heliadæ, or offspring of the Sun: and 
at the ſame time Ophitæ, worſhiping. that Deity under the 
figure of a ſerpent. Hence there was given to the Spartan 
Menelaus a ſerpent for a device upon his“ ſhield : the ſame 
alſo was depicted upon the ſhield, and cuiraſs of ** Aga- 
memnon. There was alſo a ſerpent engraved upon the 
tomb of Epaminondas, and incloſed in the figure of a 


be known to have been a Spartan (Craęroc) by deſcent. They 


"9 Julius Firmicus. p. 27. 
P. 303. 
n Pauſan. L. 10. p. 863- 
* Homer. Iliad. A. v. 26. a ſerpent alſo upon his mield. V. 39. Kuaveos AE 


NNTO Igaxur. 
3 O wer de Lpxxuy hens THMAWVEV YEVSS r Eragray x X %ABMEVWY EVRI 2 


„L. 8. p.64, 
vw) ar. Pauſan P- ost J 
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worſhiped the Sun, their ſuppoſed progenitor, whom they 
called Zan: and his images were ſtyled Zanes; and were 
peculiar: to“ Sparta. He was of old called San, and Shan: 
hence we meet with many places dedicated to him under this 
title. One of theſe was Beth-San ; where ſtood the temple, 
to which the Philiſtines faſtened the body of Saul, after he 
had been ſlain upon Mount“ Gilboa. The Greeks expreſſed 
it Beb-ν, and BrJ-ozy. It was built in early times by the 
Cuthite Ophitz, or Hivites ; who were very numerous in the 
upper regions of Canaan. Of this city I ſhall take farther 
notice. From the data above afforded, we may decypher the 


fable about the ſerpent's teeth, from which the Sparti were 


ſuppoled to have been derived: and we may ſhew the 
grounds, from whence the miſtake took its riſe. I have 
mentioned, that they were Heliadz, the ſuppoſed offspring 
of the Sun; whom they deſcribed as a ſerpent, and ſtyled 
San, and Shan. But Shan, jw, ſignified alſo a tooth. 


Hence the Grecians, inſtead of ſaying; that the Sparti had 


their origin from the Serpent Deity the Sun, made them 
take their riſe from the teeth of a ſerpent, And as they 


*+ Pauſan. L. 5. p. 430. KaAzrai ds % D N h- Zaves, 

fe-. Samuel. c. 31. v. 10. Joſhua. c. 17.v. 11. Judges. c. 1. v. 27, 

** I am ſorry, that I did not recollect a miſtake in my firſt volume, p. 36. time 
enough to have it corrected in my laſt edition. I there mention Beth- San in the land 
of the Philiſtines, &c. &c, But the Beth-San of the Scriptures was a celebrated 
place in the tribe of Manaſſes, upon the borders of Galilee. It was within a very 
few miles of Endor, and ſtill nearer to Gilboa, where Saul was ſlain, We may 
therefore be aſſured, that here was the temple, to which the Philiſtines affixed his 
body. See Eugeſippus de Diſtant. Locorum Terre Sanctæ. 

* Buhs, n ww ZxuloroAus. Joſeph. Ant. L. 6. c. 14. Revo mew THY X& A&erny 
up EAAmwr SxuboroAy. Joſeph. Antiq. L. 13. c. 6. 

* JP. Dens. Taylor's Hebrew Concordance. 1978. 
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were Sporades, by which term is meant any thing, that is 
either ſcattered abroad, or ſowed in the ground ; they took 
it in the latter ſenſe; and ſuppoſed, that theſe teeth had 
been ſowed in the earth, and produced an army of men“. 


Of the ire 


MANY things, which ſeem inexplicable, may, with a 
little attention be made out, if we proceed with a proper 
clew: and many traditions, which we efteem as fables, will 
appear to have been founded in truth. The mythology of 
the ancients may be looked upon as ſo much ſymbolical 
writing: and we mult interpret it in the ſame manner as 
one would decipher a colle&ion of hieroglyphics. What 
can at firſt fight appear more ſtrange, than the account given 
of Judea by Alexander Polyhiſtor ; or that, which is ſub- 
joined from Claudius Iolaus? yet they will be both found 
in great meaſure conſonant to truth. * I89aun* ANU 0 
Iloauiswe arTo wa Leuig aui, Ig A Ide Uαννe 0 de KAgu- 
0105 ToAgos c Izdas A FOETWIOS, EX Onder METH ALOWUTE FERTEUOITOS, 
The country of fudea, according to Alexander Polyhiſtor, was 
/o named from Tuda and Idumea, two ſons of Semiramis. But 
according to Claudius Tolaus, it received its name from Fudeus 
Sparton ; who was one of thoſe, who went from Thebes upon an 
expedition with Dionuſus. We find in the firſt part, that the 
children of Edom and Judah are repreſented as the ſons of 


29 The learned Bochart gives a different ſolution. 


Stephanus Byzant. 1 
7 | Semiramis. 
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Semiramis. This at firſt may appear foreign to the truth: 
yet, upon my principles, this is very conſonant to the hiſtory 
of thoſe nations. For their forefathers were natives of Chal- 
dea, and Babylonia: and Abraham came from thence to 
Canaan, Hence they might eaſily by the eaſtern nations 
be looked upon as of the race of the Semarim, or ** Baby- 
lonians. In conſequence of which their poſterity are by this 
writer ſtyled the ſons of Semiramis. According to Claudius 
lölaus they were deſcended from Judzus Sparton. By this 
is meant, that they were of the family ſtyled Sparti ; from 
among the people, who were diſperſed. This naturally fol- 
lows from their being eſteemed of the line of the Semarim : 
and we have reaſon to think, that there is great truth in this 
hiſtory. For though Terah and Abraham, who reſided in 
Chaldea, were not of that number; yet we may infer, that 
many of the ſons of Heber were. For they muſt have been 
pretty numerous at this time; and ſeem to have been all ido- 
laters; and to have reſided upon forbidden ground in the 
vicinity of Babel. It is added, that Judæus Sparton went 
with Dionuſus from Thebes, and attended him in his warlike 
expeditions. It is to be obſerved, that thoſe nations, who pre- 
ſerved any traditions of their forefathers having been pre- 


ſerved in the Deluge, came in proceſs of time to think, that 


the hiſtory related only to their family: at leaſt they con- 


Some of the Fathers go ſo far as to make them of Chaldean race. 

Dionuſus was the Patriarch, the head of all. By Bacchus is ſometimes meant 
Zeus Pachus, ſtyled ITnxos by the Ionian writers, who was Chus. At other times, 
the title relates to Nimrod; who, as Bochart very truly ſuppoſes, was named Bar- 
Chus, the ſon of the former. The names of two perſonages, from ſimilitude, have 
been blended into one. | 
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fined it to thoſe, who had the beſt memorials of this event. 
Among theſe were the people of Judea, who were eſteemed 
a branch of the Semarim. Hence it is mentioned as pecu- 
liarly characteriſtic, that Sparton, by whom is meant the 
head of the family, which was diſperſed, came with Dionuſus, 
en Onb ns; by which is meant, not from Thebes, but 07 of 
the Ark: and it is added, that he attended him in his wars. 
Theſe are two hiſtories ; and ſhould be accordingly diſtin- 
guiſhed. The Grecians continually confounded Dionuſus 
and Bacchus, and often ſpeak of them as one perſon. But 
they were two diſtin& characters: and the firſt of theſe hiſ- 
tories belongs to the one, and the latter to the other. The 
coming out (e Onbns) from the Ark relates to Dionuſus : the 
warlike expedition to Bacchus, and to his ſons the Cuthites. 
If this allowance be made; and it be permitted me to take off 
the falſe gloſs, which the Grecian writers have put upon this 
hiſtory; I will venture to paraphraſe it in the following man- 
ner, and by theſe means reduce it to its primitive ſtate. Judea, 
ſays Alexander Polyhiftor, was ſo denominated from one Judah ; 
who, together with Edom, was looked upon as of the Ancient flock 
of the Semarim in Chaldea : for their anceſtors came from that 
country. But according to Tolaus the region had its name from 
Judæus, Ayled Sparton : fo named, becauſe bis anceſtors were 
among thoſe of the di iſperfron in Babylonia. They were of the 
family of thoſe who came (e Onbne) out of the Ark with Dionu- 
ſus; and who were confederate with the ſons of Chus in Jome of 
their firſt enterpriſes. 
In reſpe& to the Hebrews, and Iſraclites, whom Claudius 
Tolaus deduces from Judæus Sparton, they were, according to 
10 ae 
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the Scriptural account, the ſons of Heber ; and are men- 
tioned as ſuch by many of the Fathers. This name is by 
interpretation 34 Wegcrng; by which is meant one, who paſſes 
over. The names of the Patriarchs were moſt of them pro- 
phetically given; and had a reference to ſome future con- 
tingency. Thus one of the ſons of Noah was ſtyled Ham, 
or Cham ; which was prognoſtic both of the worſhip, and 
the complexion of his poſterity. Peleg ſignified diviſion: 
and the earth was in his time divided. Sarah was called 
Iſcha, or Iſchac, which denoted laughter: and the purport 
of the name was manifeſted by an involuntary fit of laugh- 
ter upon a ſolemn occaſion. Her ſon in conſequence of it 
was named Iſchac. Thus Heber had a name given him, 


33 Ee epos, & ou Tes Ie Ee pe ius 209-19%v £x&A2v Joſephus. Ant. L. 1. 
c. 6. p. 25. 
25 50 T2 8 Js TaTo Tor diamepwrrae. Euſeb. P. E. 1 9. p. 520, 
11-294 TX 2p TWEs epprnivevorrai. Ibid. p. 309. 
35 The wife of Abraham was called Sarai ; which was changed to Sarah. Sarai 
ſignifies a Lady, or Princels ; ; and was only a Chaldaic title, The true name 
given at her birth was Iſcha, or Iſchac; prophetically beſtowed, and denoting 
laughter. This ſeems to be not properly expreſſed, being written NIB? , whereas 
the name of Iſchac, or Iſaac, denominated from her, is ſpelt p, from pm, ridere. 
Probably Sarah's name is rendered according to the ancient Chaldaic pronuncia- 
tion, when the name was firſt given. Iſaac's is exhibited, as it was pronounced. 
afterwards, in the time of Moſes. They are certainly the ſame words in different 
dialects; and equally relate to the hiſtory above given. The name Iſcha was pro- 
phetic ; and the purport of it was fulfilled not only in Sarah's laughing, but in 
Abraham's. For Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed. Genel. c. 17. v. 17. The 
child in memorial of this event was named Iſchac; or, as more commonly ex- 
preſſed, Iſaac, laughter. By this was further prefigured a token of joy and gladneſs. 
The child was to be an omen of happineſs to the world. Therefore God directs 
Abraham to name him Iſaac, and ſubjoins the reaſon ; Thou ſhalt call his name Tſaac , 
and I will eftabliſh my covenant with him for an everlaſting covenant. Geneſis, c. 15, 
v. 19. In Iſaac were han the nations upon earth to be bleſſed. 
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which ſignified T:earys, and was equally prophetic. Many 
have ſuppoſed, that it related to Abraham, who paſſed over 
the Euphrates in his way to Canaan, Abraham was the 
{ixth in deſcent from Heber, on which account the ſons of 
Heber muſt have been very numerous in his time. They 
may have amounted to ſome hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
fands. It ſeems therefore ſtrange, that a general name ſhould 
be impoſed upon a large body of people, becauſe in after- 
times one of the family paſſed a river. I have ſhewn, that 
molt of the prophetic names were given to denote ſome ex- 
traordinary occurrence; fuch as could not well be expected 
in the common courſe of things. The paſling of a river 
could not be eſteemed of this nature: eſpecially when the 
perſon ſpoken of lived in an interamnian country; and in a 
part of it, which was cloſe bounded by two ftreams, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Many deduce the name, not 
from Heber, but from'Abraham ; ſtill ſuppoſing, that it was 
given from his paſling of a river. In conſequence of which 
Abraham is made the head of the whole Hebrew family. 
Hence Artapanus tells us, ** #aXzio0a autres Ebeaiss ano 
Abeanus: that the Hebrews had their name from Abraham, 
And Charax to the ſame purpole : * Eveauo, Sr Tad 
c Abęaαανðð. This ſeems to have been the opinion of 
many 3 eccleſiaſtical, as well as other writers; who deduce 
5 Euſeb, P. E. L. 9. p. 420. 
37 Apud Steph. Byzant. 


„* EEpN Ye ot WEPATHI eo r, l12TEpROAITS Evaparhr At c #%, 
Gs ot ve, ama Ecep, Ex Euſebianis. See Selden de Diis Syris. Prolegom. 
c. 4. . 4 

Ab pa, πwM er. Heſych. In another place he comes nearer to the truth; when 
he ſays, Ee pale, xa EE pes, WepaT1s. 6 

the 
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the name from Abraham, and not from Heber. Thus we 
are told by Heſychius, Abęau, weearn;* By Abraham is fig- 
zified one, who paſſes over. From hence we find, that they 


imagined the name of Abraham to have been a compound of 


Aber, zo paſs over : than which notion there can be nothing 
more idle. It is notorious, that Abraham is called the 
Hebrew; which would be unneceſſary, and redundant, if 
his original name had that ſignification. He is not ſtyled 
Heber, but like his poſterity, an Hebrew. This ſhews, that 
he did not give, but receive the name. It was a patronymic; 
a name, by which his fathers had before him been diſtin- 
guiſhed. The authors of the Greek verſion are therefore 
guilty of a miſtake in tranſlating it“ @eearns, inftead of 
'Ebeaiog, Por they introduce it as referring to an uncertain 
piece of hiſtory, about the paſſage of a river; when it is in 
reality an hereditary title, a Gentile mark of diſtinction. As 
to thoſe, who have imagined that the name of Abraham is a 
compound of Aber, t poſs; their notion is founded upon a 
notorious miſtake in etymology. The Patriarch had. two 
names, which were both given prophetically, and were of 
high conſequence ; relating to great events, which in the 
fullneſs of time were to be accompliſhed. He was called 
both Abram and Abraham; which names are faid to fignify 
Pater illuſtris, and Pater multitudinis. They were both 
given before he had a child, and when there was little pro- 
ſpect of his having ſuch a progeny. 


9 Geneſis. c. 14. v. 13. 
© Ibid, | v4: ro 
* ACpau—wargz pertwooy. Euſeb. P. E. L. 11. p. 518. Ab-Ram; Pater 
magnus. See Geneſis. c. 17. v. 5. concerning the name Abraham. Ha 
Abraham 
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Abraham therefore could not have been the head of the 
Hebrew family. The perſon alluded to under the name of 
Heearrs was Heber: he was certainly the father of the He- 
brews ; and they are ſpoken of as his poſterity by“ Moſes. 
Syncellus alſo makes him very truly the head of that“ line. 
The name of Heber, like the names of moſt of the Patri- 
archs, was prophetically given; and it did not relate to the 

paſſing of a river, but to a “ treſpaſs in his poſterity. They 
paſſed over from the ſtock of their fathers; and dwelt upon 
torbidden ground, among the ſons of Ham, and Chus, in Shi- 
nar, and Chaldea, where they ſerved other Gods. I make no 
doubt, but that the true meaning of the name Heber was not 
ſo much TezeaTys, as Tagabarys; and related to this apoſtaſy 
of his family. They were the deſcendents of Shem ;. but re- 
ſided among the enemies to the truth, to whom they had gone 
over. From this land Abraham was called; and brought 
with him his father Terah, and others of his family, who re- 
ſided afterwards at Haran. Hence there was a great deal of 
truth in the words of Achior the Ammonite, when he gave 
an account of the Hebrews to the Aſſyrian general Holopher- 
nes. This people are deſcended of the Chaldeans ; and they 
ſojourned heretofore in Meſopotamia, becauſe they would not fol- 
low the Gods of their fathers, which were in the land of Chat- 
dea. This in great meaſure agrees with that which is faid 


Numbers. c. 24. v. 24. They are ſhewn to be lineally deſcended from Heber. 


Geneſis, c. 10. v.25. | 
® P.87. Euſebius alſo ſays, E&αο,Ʒ amo Te ECE Tgratp I's Te Abgaap ares 
uv. Prep. Evang. L. 9. p. 304. 
M, to tranſgreſs. 
4. Judith. e. 5. v- 6:5; 


"i 
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by Joſhua, when he addrefles the children of Iſrael, and puts 
them in mind of their idolatrous original. Yowr fathers 
dwelt on the other fide of the flood in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor ; and they ſerved 
other Gods. Theſe Gods they quitted, and came to Haran, 
as Achior truly witneſſed. As they had refided ſo long in a 
foreign land, the ſacred writer ſeems to have been apprehen- 
five, that their true line might one day be miſtaken ; and that 
they might be adjudged to a wrong family. Hence he ſtrongly 


inculcates, that Sem was he father of all the children of 


Heber. And this caution was not unneceſſary; as we may 
perceive from their being ſtyled the ſons of the Semarim, and 


of the Chaldeans. And this is to be found, not only among 


Pagan authors, but even among the ecclehaſtical writers, by 
whom Abraham is repreſented, * To ysrog XaAdguos, a Chaldean, 
not merely by nation, but by race. 

Me read in the Moſaic hiſtory, that“ amto Heber were born 
two ſons : the name of one was Peleg ; for in his days was the 
earth divided: and his brother's name was Joan. The ſa- 
cred writer then proceeds to give an account of the children 


of Joctan, who were very numerous; and alſo of the region, 


to which they migrated. Aud their dwelling was from Me- 


ſha, as thou'goeft unto Sephar, a mountain of the eat. But of 
Peleg no ſuch hiſtory is given: no mention is made, where 
his poſterity reſided ; nor are his ſons enumerated. We have 


4% Joſhua. c. 24. v. 2. 

# Geneſis. c. 10. v. 21. 

# Euſebius. Chron. p. 20. See alſo Syncellus.. 
4 Genelis, c. 10. v. 23. 

5? Genthis.. c. 10. v. 30. 
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only a line of ſingle perſons in deſcent from him to Abraham. 
Peleg, we have been told, was ſo named, becauſe in his time 
there was a diviſion of the earth: and there ſeems alſo to 
have been a diviſion of the church of God. If then we 
compare all that has been ſaid upon this ſubject, we may in- 
fer, that the ſons of Peleg, the Hebrews of his line, were 
apoſtates; and dwelt with the ſons of Chus in Babylonia and 
Chaldea; while the ſons of Joctan went to their proper place 
of ſettlement. As the former muſt have increaſed in number 
greatly at the time of the diſperſion; we may ſuppoſe, that 
many of them were involved in that calamity. Hence came 
the notion of Claudius Iolaus, concerning the people of Ju- 
dea; that they were the ſons of Sparton, ZTagrw. This 
ſhould not be repreſented as a proper name: for by ZTagrwy 
is meant YTo2a%y; and by the hiſtory we are to underſtand, 
that they were reputed of the family of thoſe perſons, who 
were of old diſperſed abroad. 

Bochart thinks, that they were not all the ſons of e 
who were Hebrews; but only thoſe who preſerved the He- 
brew language pure. Itaque majorum Abrahæ hæc fuit 
prærogativa, quod Hebræum ſermonem ſervaverunt incorrup- 
tum; cum reliqui omnes, etiam in Heberi familia, aut illum 
prorſus mutaverint, aut infecerint ſaltem cæterarum lingua- 
rum quaſi contagione quadam. This is prima facie very 
ſtrange; to be told, that any of the ſons of Heber were not 


Hebræos voco poſteros Heberi non omnes; ſed eos duntaxat, qui primitive 
linguæ, hoc eſt Hebrææ, uſum conſtanter retinuerunt. Geogr. Sacra. L. 2. c. 14. 
P- 92. 93- | 

5* Ibid. | 

Hebrews. 
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Hebrews. Not a ſyllable to this purpoſe can be inferred 
from the Scripture: and the whole of what is advanced 
ariſes from prejudice. Bochart, and many others, have 
thought, that there muſt be ſomething ſacred in the Hebrew 
language; becauſe it has pleaſed God to make it the means 
of conveyance, by which his oracles have been tranſmitted. 
From hence it has been ſuppoſed to be holy; and likewiſe 
the primitive, and original language of the world. There 
are many things, which Bochart has advanced, that are ex- 
ceptionable. Firſt of all, the poſition, before taken notice 
of, that all the ſons of Heber were not Hebrews. The 
Scriptures expreſly ſay, without any limitation, that the He- 
brews were from Heber. They ſpecify Peleg, Reu, Serugh, 
and all that were in a direct line from him to“ Abraham. 
He ſays, in the ſecond place, that only thoſe were Hebrews, 
who retained the language pure. Here too the Scriptures 
are ſilent: not a ſyllable can be produced to this purpoſe : 
nay it is contrary to the tenour of the ſacred writings. It 
ſuppoſes the people to be named from their language ; 
whereas the language was denominated from the people. 
The-anceſtors of the Hebrews lived in Chaldea, and ſerved 
other Gods; even Terah, and Abraham, from whom they 
were ſo immediately deſcended. They were conſequently 
far removed from the ſtock of their fathers.. Heber, by his 
name, ſeems to have been the firſt tranſgreſſor: he ſeceded 
with a large part of his family : and when he paſſed over, 


there was but one language in the world. In the days of 


3 Geneſis, c. 11. v. 17. See alſo Numbers. c. 24. v. 24. Ships from the coaſt of 
Chittim ſhall==afflit Heber, 
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his ſon Peleg, the earth, as all agree, was of one language, 
and ſpeech. The language therefore of Heber was common to 
all mankind, conſequently there could be nothing particy- 
larly holy in it. To fay the truth, for ages after, there was 
but one language in the world. This in proceſs of time 
was diſparted into dialects; and thoſe were again ſubdivided. 
To aſk, which was the primitive language of theſe, is to in- 
quire which of the ſeven ftreams of the Nile, or Danube, is 
the original branch; when they are collateral, all equally 
deduced from one common ſource, There is this difference 
to be obſerved in the compariſon : the parent ſtream re- 
mains; but the maternal ſource of languages is probably no 
more. The principal of Heber's poſterity ſtayed in Chaldea 
after the migration of families, and the confuſion at Babel. 
They therefore ſpake the language of the country, the 
Chaldaic. No, it will be ſaid; they were excepted in the 
general confuſion of tongues; and had their language pre- 
ſerved. I do not admit, that the confuſion was general : 
but if it were, why ſhould Terah, and his anceſtors, who 
were apoſtates, and idolaters, have this prerogative granted 
them? The Scriptures ſay not a word about it; and it 
would be idle to infer it. The ſons of Heber therefore ſpake 
the ancient Chaldaic: and the Hebrew was ever a diale& 
of that language. 


MEROPES. 


( 427 ) 


M E R OP E 8. 


NOTHER name given to thoſe of the diſperſion was 
Meropes. * Atzouedaos vag (6 Oeos) avrwy Tas uc 
cs, Ke aro due eis Ebdopunrtovmra duo diere ſus, KOTH TW TOTE 


dg agibpor e vgeberra · oben nou Megores dvr. rend fal. 
The learned Father, from whom I quote, fuppoſes, that the 


language of mankind at Babel was changed: and he accord 


ingly tells us, that the Deity ſeparated their tongues; and 
from one language formed ſeventy and two : for this was the 
exact number of men, who at that time exiſted : and from this 
ſeparation, they were called Meropes. Many other writers 
have imagined, that there was at Babel, an univerſal change 


of language ; and that ſeventy-two new tongues aroſe, ac- 


Epiphanius adverſ. Hæreſ. L. 1. p. 6. 

: By ſome they are ſaid to have been ſeventy-five, Eupogos J's, xa aAXot GoAka 
TWV lo. * E xai yAwoons Were N. C00 MMOvta A?C EVAN, ETRKEOAVTES 
TH gon Moc eus NE. Hoary I's maga ai N Eg Taxws Nr xailldounitorta, 
a ts AAN xaTeAbaoai, Clemens Alexand. Strom. L. 1. P- 404. By the author 
himſclf there are ſuppoſed to have been only leventy-two. 

The author of the Clementine Homilies mentions only ſeventy nations, and ſe- 
venty tongues. Hom. 18. c. 4. In the Recognitiones Clement. the earth is ſup- 
poſed-to have been divided into ſeventy- two parts, for the reception of feventy-two 
families of mankind. L. 2. c. 42. 
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cording to the number of mankind at that ſeaſon. For this 
notion they have no * authority: and it is certainly contrary 
to the tenour of Scripture. We may however venture to 
agree with them, when they tell us, that the people ſtyled 
Meropes were ſo named from the diſperſion. The author of 
the Chronicon Paſchale more truly confines the change, of 
which we are treating to ſound and utterance. He ſays, that 
the Meropes were the people originally concerned in the 
conſtructing of the Tower in Babylonia: and that they 
were prevented in executing their purpoſe through default 
in ſpeech : d 1 auriay ua Megoreg @Tares KEKATVTAL, Out 
THY MEET en T1 wry: On this account they had the name 
of Meropes, becauſe their ſpeech was divided. Johannes An- 
tiochenus ſpeaks much to the ſame 5 purpoſe : and all wri- 
ters, who take notice of this name, and its origin, ſuppoſe 
that it related to the diſperhon. 

I have mentioned, that the apoſtaſy in Babylonia com- 
menced under Nimrod, and his aſſociates, the ſons of Chus. 
He was repreſented as a perſon of extraordinary ſtature, the 


3 There was however an ancient tradition, which prevailed among the Egyptians, 
that the earth was originally divided into ſeventy-two portions. 'E&dounzorra Jus 
WY wpas TAS apyalns Part Th) oxBperts gwai Horapollo. L. 1. c. 14. p. 28. 

If there were but ſeventy- two perſons 1 in the days of Peleg, how could there be 
ſuch conſiderable kingdoms formed in the days of Abraham? The Scripture men- 
tions Elam, Canaan, Egypt, and ſeveral others; and there were undoubtedly many, 
of which we have no account, 

+ Chron. Paſch. p. 49. 

Our yierai Iiapepio jucs, mrot IiaoTRA TW u Ne, Xa TwY EE auTWY YEWN- 
her d KνάtH⁰MMegores exAnbnoay, amo Ts v MEMELIOPENNS S. v. T. A. Joh. 
Malala. p. 13. 

Me goes, YH pre ic To MEMEPIT xc vn ExXEw THY ore, u gm 1 aro Meporros 

go Te pathorros Koz" AtyorTai de Kwor Mepores, Heſych. 


head 
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head of the Tyertis, or earth- born brood: and he was ſtyled 
by the Grecians Nebros, and * Nebrodes; and his people 
Nebęidau, Nebridæ. According to Beroſus, he was the firſt 
who took upen himſelf the title of a 7 Shepherd king. Many 
of this family came into Hellas, Myſia, and Ionia, as I have 
mentioned. They poſſeſſed ſome of the beſt iſlands in the 
Egean Sea; particularly Leſbos, Lemnos, Samos, Chios, 
Cos. The name of this laſt iſland is often expreſſed Cous. 
By this is meant Xe, the Grecian name of Chus, and relates 
to his family, who ſettled here: for this iſland was particu- 
larly occupied by the Cuthites, who preſerved many memo- 
rials of their original. We are accordingly told by Stepha- 
nus, that it was the ſeat of the Meropes. Kos, Tos #%! 


no-] Megonis era aro Megoros Pryerss. Azyerai de 
Kwws dia dvo w, a0 Ko -- 0 Koog, Ourw de SH 


7160 Irroxęa runs, A F.eaT15exTos, WaTEN* n de Irroxgarne r 


aονννεν⁰ Neberdwv. Cos is both a city, and an iſſand. It was 
formerly named Meropis from Merops, one of the earth-born 


giant brood. They ſometimes expreſs it with two omegas, and 


/enietine? with one. It is alſo written Cous. Both Hippocra- 
tes and © Erafitratus, the two famous phyſicians, were of this 
Hand, and denominated Coans. Hippocrates was of the family 
of fe Netride. Euſtathius expreſſes it Ki, Cois; and 


5 See Vol. I. Radicals. Nimrod. p. 8. 

* Euſebii Chron. p. 5. 

It is not to my purpoſe : yet it may be worth while to ke notice, that Eraſi- 
ſtratus was not of Coos, but of the iſland Ceos. 

All Myſia is thought to have been peopled by Cuthites, and eſpecially by thoſe, 
who were ſuppoſed to have been the deſcendents of Nimrod. Need o xuryy0; xai 
Yiyar - ov Muc. Chron: Paſch. p- 28, | 
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fays, that the name We and Meropeis, was given to it, 
? @&70 shis, n Ves, from a people, or family, who ſettled 
here. Ariſtides {peaks of the people as Meropidæ; and 
repreſents them as great in knowledge. The two principal 
occurrences preſerved by the Cuthites were the Deluge, 
and Diſperfion : and they ſtyled themſelves both Ogugians, 
and Meropians, from theſe circumftances. Hence Cous 
is characterized by the ſame epithets : and Callimachus 
ſpeaking of the wanderings of Latona mentions her coming 


to this iſland: 


* Qi, d nero Kowy Mecornioa vioov 
IxeTo, 


The Meropidz were the ſuppoſed deſcendents of Merope ; 
and likewiſe of Merops. Who is denoted by the latter, may 
in ſome degree be known by the character given of him. We 
are told. by Clemens of Alexandria, that this perſonage was by 
ſome looked upon as the author of Dæmon worſhip ; con- 
ſequently one of the firſt, who introduced innovations in re- 
ligion. Antoninus Liberalis gives a further account ; and 
fays, that the Meropidz were the ſons of Eumelus (a Shep- 
herd) whoſe father was Merops : and he adds, that their off- 


* Euſtath. in Thad. B. p. 318. 
K Ti Me cord uv, oxeuerny amo Megorid y. Oratio in Aſclepiad. tom. 1 
P. 77. 79. 
1 Callim. H. in Delon. v. 160. 
Mn Te, Kows Te, cr Meg avgwruv. 


Homer. Hymn. ad Apoll. v. 42. 
* Cohort. p. 38. 


KEumelus ſignifies a Shepherd. EuxnAs Te Megorros £yevorTo wad'ss is XR 
Kr eur pus Kor Tw Meporid'a, h Fab. 15. 


ſpring 
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ſpring were people of great pride, and addicted to violence; 
and that they got poſſeſſion of the iſland Cous. They were 
the ſame as the Heraclidz, or Herculeans ; though Pindar 
ſuppoſes them to have been conquered by Hercules, who 
ſubdued all the Meropians. But we muft confider, that 
Hercules was the chief Deity of the firſt ages: and in the 
ſubduing of the Meropes we have an ancient tradition tranſ- 
mitted, which the Coans had preſerved. It related to their 
diſperſion, and to the Giant monarch, who was by way of 
eminence ſtyled Al-Cuon, or the great king. 


+ TIsprev de ow un Megotw! 
T' even, ai Tov Beborav, wget 1007, 
PAzYeaucw evew!, AN). 


We find, that the Deity ruined the family of the Meropes, and 
deflroyed the Giant Shepherd Al-Cuon at Phlegra ; who was 


in fixe equal to a mountain. The war of the Giants was re- 


corded in many parts of the world; each of which was at 
length thought to have been the ſcene of action. It was 
uniformly called Phlegra; which is only a tranſlation of the 
true name; for Phlegra ſignifies the land of fire, equivalent 
to Ur in Chaldea. Pindar takes notice of the ſame hiſtory 
in another place; where, if inſtead of Hercules we ſubſtitute 
divine vengeance, the purport of the tradition will be very 
plain. 


*5 Tlogbnos xt Megorag (Oeoc), 
** Pind, Iſth. Od. 6. v. 46. Beco is properly an herdſman: but in. ply time 


the office of a ſhepherd, and herdſman was the ſame. 
"5 Pind. Nem. Od. 4. v. 42. 
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Kc Tov peYar TOAEWISAY 
ExTayAov AAKvONn, 


The Deity ruined the Meropians, together with their great and 


warlike monarch, the flupendous Al-Cuon. The poet, as I 
have obſerved, ſuppoſes Hercules to have invaded them : 
but they were Heraclidz, and looked upon Hercules as one 
of their progenitors. Wherefore, when Artaxerxes tranſ- 
mitted his orders to them, and required, that Hippocrates 
ſhould be ſent to him; their anſwer was, that they ſhould 


never ſhould do any thing unworthy of thoſe, who had gone 


before them, mentioning Eſculapius, Hercules, and ** Me- 
rops. They ſeem, like the Cyclopians, to have been people 
of great ingenuity : and there is. a ſtatue of Apollo men- 
tioned by Plutarch, which is ſaid to have been, s&yov Twy 
ual Heaxnen Megomu, the work of the Meropes, who lived in 
the time of Hercules. They were the ſame as the Titanians: 
hence Euripides, ſpeaking of a female of this family, ſtyles 
her, Mzcoros Tiraudæ ungen, a Tilanian damſel, a daughter 
of Merops. They were alſo the ſame as the Macares, and 
Abavatru ; thoſe perſons ſtyled Deities and Immortals. On' 
this account the iſland Cous, one of the chief ſeats of the 


Meropes, is by the poet Demoxenus ſaid to have been the 


parent of Gods; O85 yas Canes n vmooG pepe. 
Some ſeem to apply the term Merops to all mankind 


Ser Spanheim' $ Notes upon anch II. in Delon. v. 160. 
7 Plutarch de Muſica. p. 1136. . 
Eurip. Helena. v. 387. 
Athenæus. L. 1. p. 15. 


1 
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and“ Heſychius defines Meropes by arb h as of univerſal 
| ſignification. But it is plain from what has been ſaid, that 
they were a particular race: and Pindar above made men- 
tion of Mzgorwy ebven ; intimating, that there were ſeveral 
families, and nations of them. Among theſe were the 
Athenians, who muſt have been Meropians by being Ne- 
bride ; for theſe were titles, which related to the ſame fami- 
ly. They were alſo ſtyled Erectheidæ, or the deſcendents of 
Erectheus: and Merope was ſuppoſed to have been his*daugh- 
ter. Theopompus ſeems to have had an obſcure tradition 
concerning a large body of this family ſettling far in the 
weft, and occupying a region, called Meęorida yn. This is 
looked upon as an idle ſurmiſe by * Strabo : but there ſeems 
to be much truth in the tradition. By theſe Meropes are 


were of the Titanian race, and the ſuppoſed offspring of At- 
las, His daughters were the celebrated Peleiadæ; one of 
whom was Merope, the reputed mother of the family, de- 
nominated here Meropians. The like hiſtory is given by 
lian, who mentions in this country, Megorag Twas gr 
KONS[LEVES arbewres; a race of people called Meropians. It 
we compare the account given by Zlian with that, which 
has been given above; and likewiſe collate it with thoſe 


'* Megores, arbονο Heſych. 

** Pindar ſupra. 

** Liber—Nebridarum familiam pellicula cohoneſtavit hinnulæ. Arnobius, 
I. 5. p. 185. 

Plutarch in Theſeo. p. 8 

'* Strabo. L. 7. p. 458. 

Alian. Var. Hiſt, L. 3. c. 18. p. 251. 


Vol. III. K k k | lines 


meant the Atlantians, who ſettled in Mauritania, They 
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lines in Heſiod, where he' deſcribes the place of retreat, to 
which the Titans were conſigned; we ſhall find the whole 
to relate to the Atlantians, and to the region in which they 
dwelt. They were the ſame as the Cuthite Erythreans; 
and the ocean, upon which they lived, was called the Ery- 
threan Sea. Heſiod, as I have ſhewn, deſcribed it as a vaſt 
pool, and an unfathomable abyſs. Strabo has preſerved a 
curious fragment from the Prometheus liberatus of Æſchy- 
lus; wherein there are alluſions to all theſe circumſtances: 
and where the Atlantians are very truly deſcribed under the 
| character of Ethiopians, who lived upon the Erythrean Sea: 


36 Powroredov Egvbęas igeou 
Xevus JANATTNG, 

7 XoaAKOKEERUIOY TE We QUERY 
Atjuray * Travrogeopuy Af, 
Iv 0 Warren eg nEAL05 | 
Ai Yewr abavaroy, £043) 2:40 ne 
KajpaTo y inTW Yee as ; 
Tdrog [AhAGKE TTECY005 cb. 


The learned Caſaubon thinks, from a paſſage in Dionyſus 
Halicarnaſſenſis, that theſe verſes are a part of a ſpeech of 
Hercules, who is informing Prometheus concerning ſome 
future events. This is very probable; and they ſeem, I 


*Strabo. L. f. P. 88. 

37 What XaAzozepavrey means, I know not. It may poſſibly be a miſtake for 
Xa NM pero, | | 

So it occurs in ſome MSS. for wartoT;opwr. See Caſaubon's learned notes 
upon this paſſage in Strabo. 


think, particularly to relate to the wanderings of the Tita- 
nians, and Meropes, who ſettled in Mauritania. The poet 
here mentions The ſacred waves of the Erythrean Sea + and 
the vaſt} pool near the ocean, upon the borders of which the 
3 wandering Ethiopians had taken up their reſidence : where 
the Sun, that all-ſeeing Deity, uſed to refreſh his immortal body, 
and recruit his wearied horſes, in the tepid ſtreams of that ſalu- 
tary water. The term Erythrean Sea has miſled Strabo 
who ſuppoſes, that the people ſpoken of were to the ſouth, 
above Egypt. But how can it be faid, that the Sun reſted 
from his labours in the ſouth, and refreſhed his horſes, when 
he was in his meridian? The waters, in which the poets 
ſuppoſed him in the evening to ſet, were thoſe in the 
welt, in the midſt of the great Atlantic. He was in like 
manner repreſented as riſing from an Erythrean Sea in 
the eaſt. Here lived the Indo-Cuthites, a people of the 
ſame family as the Meropes, and called Ethiopes, Mauri, and 
Erythrei. There is another fragment preſerved in Strabo, 
which is from the Phaethon of Euripides, and relates to this 
people. The poet in this takes notice of the eaſtern Indic 
Ethiopians, and of the region, which they poſſeſſed. 


* ohn Meteor rns Avarti V 
'Hy ex re αο dopuatwl Tewrry 0012 
HAavog aucyw! Nu G GAoyt. 
Kanzo d auth YEroves M ον—ꝗo roi 


 ** Tlavtoq ops may ſignify wiſe and artful, 
*9 Strabo. ibid. 
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% Egg paevn;, Hue Y imTog ares. 


; The poet is ſpeaking of Clymene, who was the ſuppoſed 
3 mother of Phaethon, and of the Heliades, his fiſters : and 
he tells us, that the Gods be/fowed Clymene upon Merops, a 
king of that country. This, ſays he, is the region, which the 
ſun firſt enligbtens with his golden rays in the morning, when he 
aſcends his car, and ſets out with his four horſes. On this account 
it is called by all the black tribes in the vicinity, the place of repaſt, 
and flable, both of Aurora, and of the Sun. Thus we find, 
that whether we inquire in Mauritania, or at the Indus, the 
ſame names occur: and in almoſt all places, where the 
g Cuthites ſettled, the titles of Æthiopes, Titanes, Mauri, 
Erythrei, and alſo of Meropes will be found. From hence 
we may learn the extent of the curſe at the diſperſion; and 
how widely the Meropes were driven. That they came into 
Greece has been ſhewn : all the Helladians, as well as the 
lonians, were Meropians. Hence the term occurs continually 
in Homer. The Trojans alſo were of this family: and the 
poet {peaking of the foundation of Troy, mentions it as a 
city of the Meropes. 


— _ os. — — 
9 — 5 


 Aag9%vy νοοντοονν TEKETO VEQEANYEGETA e eus, 
Kricce 0s Angdaviny, ever 87w Thos ten 
Ey Wed Wer, Fog Mecorwy cue 
AIM ed vtweeing wee Wonunidexos Ins. 


In the original the line is Ew @azerav. Strabo ſays, Nur wev dn #925 wogras 
Tali TTICAaGes Tn Te Hu, vaitry BAw. This is not true, according to the preſent 
reading. It ſhould therefore be Ess peer1;, or Hes, that iTT»gpacus may relate to 
both Ess, and HAw. 

W Aliad. T. v. 215; 

Offspring 
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Offspring of Jove, great Dardanus aroſe, 

And founded all Dardania. Troy's high tow'rs, 
The ſacred ſeat of the Meropian bands, 

Grac'd not the plain. The ſcatter'd tribes as yet 


Dwelt at the foot of Ida's ſhady hill, 
Amid the guſhing waters. 


The Dardanians were Atlantians, being the reputed children 
of Ele&ra. Their hiſtory is compriſed in that of Dardanus, 
whom Virgil, in oppoſition to Homer, makes the founder of 
Hium or Troy. | 


* Dardanus, Iliacæ primus pater urbis, et auctor, 
Electra, ut Graii perhibent, Atlantide cretus, 
Advehitur Teucros. 


Fhe common opinion is, that the city was built by Ilus, the 


fon of Dardanus; who muſt conſequently have been of the 
ſame family, a Merop-Atlantian. On this account the poet 


ſpeaking above of Troy ſtyles it Trois Megorw! avlewrwy, 


or a city of the Diſper ſed. 
The. Trojans, and“ Myſians were of a different family 


from the native Phrygians; being of the fame lineage, as 


the people of Hellas and Ionia, The Phrygians were the 
deſcendents of Japhet, and Javan ; and poſſeſſed the whole 
country, except ſome diſtricts upon the ſea-coaſt. It is ſaid 
indeed by Homer, that there had been a dynaſty of ſeven 
kings, at Troy; who are mentioned as reſpectable princes : 
and Virgil ſtyles Priam, ſuperbum regnatorem Afie. Yet 


* ZEneid. L. 8. v. 134. 
Nee gcoq d %. ov Mug. Chron. Paſch. p. 28. 
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habitants few in number, in reſpect to the natives of Phrygia. 
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the region of Troas was comparatively “ ſmall ; and the in- 


'The latter, as they were of a different race, ſo they had a 
language of their own diſtin& from that of Troas. They 
were likewiſe in ſubjection to a king, who is repreſented as 
monarch of the whole country. All this is to be obtained 
from the evidence of Homer himſelf; who mentions this 
prince, and his people, and ſpeaks of their language, as dif- 
terent from that of the Trojans. This piece of hiſtory is to 
be found in the deſcription of that interview, which Venus is 
ſuppoſed to have had with Anchiſes upon Mount Ida; and 
it 1s introduced in the Hymn to that Goddeſs. Upon en- 
tering the cave of Anchiſes, among other things, Venus tells 
him, upon his accoſting her as a Deity, that ſhe is no God- 
deſs; and wonders, that he ſhould take her for ſuch a per ſonage. 
The mother, ſays ſhe, who bore me, was a woman ; and I am a 
mere mortal. My father indeed is of note; and is no leſs than 
the monarch Otreus, of whom. you cannot but have heard : for he 
rules over all Phrygia, which ſo abounds with well-walled towns. 
Jam acquainted with your language, as well as that of my own 
AATH0N. 


+5 Ov Ti5 Tot O20; s Tr pu Abarathoiw Sing; 
AMAg ratalth Te, yon dE pe YEWaTo HTN. 
Orgevg d est Warng 0Y0pue KNUTOS, ELITES EI, 


If any credit may be given to the Trojan hiſtory, as related by Homer, the very 
citics of Troas were not ſubject to Priam, Lyrneſſus, like Troy, was ſituated at the 
foot of Mount Ida, at the diſtance of a very tew miles from the latter city; yet was 
ſubject to its own king. Thad. T. v. 295. Strabo. L. 13. p. 910. The ſame cir- 
gumſtance is to be obſerved in reſpect to Thebes, and other ae cities. 

Hymn to Venus. v. 109. 


"Oc 
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Oc rao; Ppvying evreiyuroo warrei. 
DAwooay d dere TE, Ka TUeTENY N . 


Thus we find, that the language of the Trojans, and of 
the native Phrygians was different; for they were not 
of the ſame race. But the Grecians and the Trojans 
were of the ſame family, however they may be repre- 
ſented, as in a ſtate of warfare: and they are introduced as 
ſpeaking the ſame language. Priam's people could converſe 
with their enemies : but their allies differed from them in 
ſpeech, and indeed from one another. The Carians were 
a large and powerful nation: and Homer repreſents them 
particularly, as barbarous in reſpect to. language. 


+5 Nagns av Know! ryrouro0 Gag Sg over. 


Polydamas therefore adviſes Hector to arrange the troops in 
their encampment according to their tribes, and dialects; 
that there might be no confuſion. As the Trojans were Me- 
ropes and Titanians, they were conſequently Abarcroi, or of 


the race of the Immortals. Their language accordingly is 


characterized by Homer as the language of the Gods. It was 
the Amonian, or Titanian tongue; and we often find it op- 
poſed to that of men, which was the language of Japhet and 
Javan. Homer makes a diſtinction of this nature, when he 
is ſpeaking of Briareus. — 
7 OY EXRTOYNEIEO) KAAETRT £5 fuatgo? ONupuroY, 
O7 Beinggw) Knhesrt O20, ade dE T5 MONTES 
ALY COIL, 


45 IIiad. B. v. 867. 
Be Iliad- A. V. 402. 
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The like occurs, when he is ſpeaking of the tomb of Myrin- 
na the Amazon. 


*Egi de Tis Teonrngols Tow; mein KO, 
Ey wedim anavule, vregdẽ—e u ua evlar 
Try yTo: ade Berri KKANTHBT I, 
Alavato ds Ts ona Tourreghuor Mugs. 


There is a third inſtance, when he is ſpeaking of the bird 
Chalcis. 


Ey 15 og TETVERT MENS EINGTIVOITI, 
Oęribi Mryven Evan tos, ir EY 0ge0! 
XD uuhnrrect Oo, ade ds Kuwndw. 


A fourth, when he introduces the river Xanthus. 


% Ave d ag Hqpaioio peyns Worauos, abudinns, 
Oy Z2v00v Kanter ©e01, avdces ds Examardeor. 


In ſpeaking of the herb Moly in the Odyſſey, Homer again 
mentions the language of the Gods ; but without putting it 
in oppoſition to that of men. 


Pig EY pEARY ETKE, Vd ELKE) % 
MwAav de {uv #aAg801 Oe. 


In the ſame manner, he takes notice of the famous rocks 


# Iliad. B. v. 811. 
49 Iliad. Z. v. 289. 
. 73. 

* Odyſſ. K. v. 304. 


Tayuras 
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ID yrras 0 To Taye Oco Ma A. 


In the Scholia upon Theocritus, the ſame rocks are ſaid to 


be differently denominated by Gods and by mortals, accord- 
ing to Caryſtius Pergamenus. Kagvsiog o IIegyανᷣ⁶ ent, 
Kuaveag ue bro avlewnw!, vo ds Oe Ogre Ig HN. 


Proclus quotes ſome poet, who ſpeaks of the Moon, as dif- 
ferently named by theſe two parties. 


4 Ts T 
Abacroi kNngeow, emrybonu de Ts My. 


Heſiod mentions the language of men; but of men only : 
and ſays, that they had a particular name for a pigeon. 
5 Tag ds (Beoror #aAg8; TIezindas, Probably there was a 
reference to the Gods in that part of the paſſage, which is 
loft, and to the Ionah. Theſe are the only inſtances of this 
nature, that I am able to recollect. 

Hence we find, that there were two languages alluded to 


by the Grecian writers: one of which was the Meropian, or 


that of the Diſperſed ; the other was the language of Javan, 


* Odyſſ. M. v. 61. 
3 Scholia in Theoc. Idyl. 13. v. 22. 
Proclus in Timæum Plat. g.. . p. 154. 


E Fragmentis Heſiodi. 


Vol. III. 111 


EY | =, 4 „ 
4 - — ——_— 


OF 


OTHER CUTHITE COLONIES 
In SYRIA, and in COLCHIS; 


AND OF 


THOSE IN THE WEST. 


8 there are many circumſtances to the purpoſe above, 
here and there ſcattered in the courſe of the former 
treatiſes, I muſt beg leave in ſome degree to recapitulate 
theſe evidences, and to place them in one view before the eye 
of the reader, For this is a very intereſting ſubje&, which 
has been ſtrangely overlooked, and neglected : though it will 
appear upon enquiry to be the baſis of all Gentile hiſtory. 
Of the ſons of Chus, who upon the diſperſion betook them- 
ſclves eaſtward to the Indus and Ganges, I have ſpoken at 
large: alſo of thoſe who paſſed into Egypt. When they 
were ejected from this country, they retired to many parts: 
and particularly to the coaſt of Syria; which they occupied 
under the titles of Belidz, Cadmians, and Phœnices. From 
hence-they went to Hellas, as I have ſhewn, likewiſe to He- 
| L112 truria, 
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truria, and Iberia; and the coaſt of the great Atlantic. A 
colony alſo ſettled at Colchis, and upon different parts of 
the Pontic region. Wherever they came, they were in every 
reſpect ſuperior to the natives: and as their ſettlements were 
made very early, the annals of each nation begin with their 
hiſtory ; and with the hiſtory of their forefathers, which 
was ingrafted upon it. They were very ſkilful in phyſic: 


and generally carried with them vulnerary herbs, and plants of 


uſeful and falutary properties ; which: they adapted to the 
ſoil of the countries, whither they came. They particularly 
cultivated the vine : and almoſt every region, where they ſet- 
tled, will be found famous for the grape. They introduced 
Zuth, orferment; and taught the compoſition of many liquors. 
As the earth in the firſt ages had been overgrown with woods 
and foreſts; and was in many places obſtructed by lakes, and 
moraſſes: they opened roads, and formed cauſeways; and 
drained the ſtagnant waters. Specimens of theſe extraordi- 
nary performances were exhibited in various parts: but all, 
that they performed at different times, has been attributed to 
ſome one hero, either Oſiris, Hercules, or Bacchus. In the 
peregrinations of the laſt perſonage may be particularly ſeen 
the hiſtory of this people, and of the benefits, which they 
conferred upon the world. There was no nation upon. earth, 
ſays * Diodorus, neither Grecian, nor foreign, but what was 
indebted to this Deity for ſome mark of his munificence, and 


See Diodorus Sic. L. 1. p. 24. and 26. They ſeem to have been the firſt, who. 


peopled the iſland Sicily. 
* Oubera.yap, ou EXAnvav, qure er, X14,91p0v. EVR TINS. TaTE Capeas, K 


hrt. Diodor. Sic. L. 3. P. 207. 


favour. 
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favour.—He taught people to plant the * vine, and 70 preſerve 
the juice of the grape: and to lay up the fruits of the earth in pro- 
per repoſitories. —T hoſe who poſſeſſed an harſh, and ungenial ſoil, 


not adapted to the cultivation of the vine, were ſhewn the art of 


making a drink from barley, not leſs grateful than that, which 
proceeded from the grape. The * perſon, from whom theſe bleſ- 
ſings were derived, is repreſented, as of the higheſt antiquity ; 
and the greateſt benefactor, that ever mankind experienced. 
The like hiſtory is given of 5 Ofiris, under which character 
we are to underſtand a people, who went forth, and per- 
formed all that has been mentioned. Their religion conſiſted 
in the worſhip of the Sun under various titles. To this were 
added divine honours, paid to their anceſtors, the Baalim of 
the farſt ages: all which was attended with particular myſ- 
terious rites. In theſe were commemorated the circum- 
ſtances of the Deluge; and the hiſtory of the great Patri- 
arch, through whom mankind was preſerved. 

Among the many titles, under which this people paſſed, 
they particularly preſerved thoſe which were moſt eſſential, 
and characteriſtic, Hence they are continually in the more 
ancient hiſtories repreſented as Titaves #au I'nyeveis, Titanian 
and Earthborn. They were alſo ſtyled Aribians, Ethiopians, 
Saites, Sethites, Sithonians, Zones, Zoanes, Azones, Ama- 
Zones, and Arkites. This laſt was by the Grecians rendered, 


* TavTe Tys apTeA8 QuTEIay, Xas TI Yprow, uai TI TWaupabegw TETE , xa TN 
,,. Kai Tivay aANwv xaprov. Ibid. 

* FlaAatoy ewvas ofod par TETY, Kat MEYIG HS EVE eons xaTtaTeleo Dai ty yew Twy 
av)awruy. Diodorus Sic. L. 4. p. 210. 

See the treatiſe inſcribed Ofiris.. vol. 2. p. 58. The ſame things are mentioned 
of Ouranus, Diodor. L. 3. p. 189. alſo of Cronus. L. 5. p. 384. 
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Aęradeg nou Agyein, Arcadians and Argeans. But above all 
they retained their family name of Cute, Cuthæ, and Cu- 
theans ; which I have ſhewn to have been almoſt univerſally 
expreſſed Tua, Scuthe, or Scythians. | 
Thoſe, who ſettled in' Syria, built the city Antioch upon 
the Orontes : and Zonaras, who ſpeaks of them collectively, 
as the ſons of Ham, mentions, that they got poſſeſſion of all 
the country about Libanus quite up to the farther part of 
Syria. As Phanicia was imagined to have had its name 
from a hero, Phoenix : ſo Syria is ſaid to have been denomi- 
nated from a like perſonage Syrus; who was ſuppoſed to 
have come there in the firſt ages. TeTo; rg g0v05 Lugos 
I50geiTou YEyOera Ynyerns, 0 £7wvpos 1 Toei. In thoſe times 
it is reported, that Syrus lived, one of the earthborn people : 
and from him the country received its name. But the term 
Sur, and Sour, from whence was formed Tvęos, ſignified the 
Sun. It was the ſame as Sehor of Egypt, expreſſed Teięios, 
Seirius, by the Greeks. Hence we are told, Zeigiog 6 Hato, 
By Seirius is meant the great Iuminary. Tn confequence of 
this we find places, where the God of light was worſhiped 
under the name of Sehor, and Sur, called“ Bn0ose, Bethſur, 
and Biba, Bethſoura. The city Ur in Chaldea vas ſome- 
times exprefſed Sur. Syncellus fays that Abraham was born 


Oi de Xeue wards THY amo Supics, Xa ACars xai AiCavrs tw of wv NV KATETY Ove 
Joſeph. Antiq. L. 1+ c. 10. p. 22, See Euſeb. Chron. p. 12. | 
7 P. 21. See allo Syncellus. p. 126. 

* Syncellus. p. 130. 

9 Heſych. | 

* 'Beth-Sur. Joſhua. c. 15. v. 28. Bebop. Joſephus. Antiq. L. 12. c. 7. 
ByJep. Ibid. L. 8. c. 10. Baibosgæ. 1 Machab. c. 4. v. 29. 
| E 
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E Th Wen r Xondauwn, & Love Th Wont : in the land of 
the Chaldeans, and in the city Sur. Yyugov #000 o. TFOAAW 
roruoy: Sur, fays Stephanus, is a name common to many places. 
The Perſians called their chief Deity Sura: Perſz Even 
Deum vocant : and we know, that they particularly adored 
the Sun. Euſebius ſpeaking of Ofiris, the ſame as Helius, 
tells us, EAAnves Atrowoooy Tertygevs01, Keu 2verov Wagw- 
nuns. The Grecians call him indiſferently Dionuſus, or Su- 
rius, as being ſynonymous. Plutarch alſo mentions ** Ore 
Leigioy, Ofiris Sirius: which is the ſame name differently 
exhibited. From this perſonage the region had its name. 
* Lugice de amo Eves Kethutai Syria had its name from Syrus: 
which was the ſame as Helius, and Apollo. It is by Maun- 
deville in his travels uniformly expreſſed * Surrye : which 
we may imagine to have been the true name, as it was in his 
time rendered by the natives. 

I have dwelt upon this circumſtance, becauſe many have 
ſuppoſed Syria to have been named from the city Tyre, ex- 
preſſed Tſor: which is a notion void of all truth. Tyre did 
not belong to that country, It was ſeparated from: Syria by 
the whole ridge of mountains called Libanus, and Anti-Li- 


banus. It did not ſo much as give name to the little diſtrict, 


where it ſtood. We never read of Tyria; no more than we 


Tp 95. 

'* Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. L. 1. p. 5. 

* Prep. Evang. L. 1. p. 27. 

'* If. et. Oſir. p. 372. 

Scholia in Dionyſ. v. 498. He is ſometimes mentioned as 'the ſon of Apollo. 
Tapia aro Suge tyeyororos Te Amo\Awves, Ibid, v. 775: | | 

s The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Knt. anno 1 322, 
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do of Sidonia. In ſhort, thoſe, who have given into this 
opinion, have erred for want of geographical preciſion. 
Tyre was not a city of Syria; but of Canaan: and fo was 
Sidon, which ſtood ſtill higher, about four and twenty miles 
above it. They were both included in the land of Iſrael; 
and belonged to the tribe of Aſher. It is accordingly dil. 
tinguiſhed by the author of the book of“ judith: who 
mentions the people of Tyre and Sidon, and thoſe who 
dwell in Sur: Tous ovTa; e Eidwn Ku £0 Togg, xd TG Kim 
TOIKOUYTAS Tove. 

Some of this family ſettled in that part of Canaan, called 
Galilee ; which ſeems always to have conſiſted of mixed in- 
habitants; and from hence was ſtyled Galilee of Nations. 
Here they founded a city, which was in aftertimes called 
Scythopolis ; but originally“ Beth-San, from the worſhip of 
the Sun. It had alſo the name of Nuſa; and there was a 
tradition, that it had been founded by Dionuſus, in memory 
of his“ nurſe. It ſeems to have been a Typhonian city: 
for there was a hiſtory of a virgin having been there facri- 


. . Vo 38, 
'* Scythopolis civitas, Galileæ metropolis, quz et Bethſan, id eſt Domus Solis. 
Eugeſippus de Diſtantiis Locorum in Terra Sancta. prey; 
'9 SxuloroAs, Nuoon, lara ins wats, gor? g 9 Baboar: Stephanus 
Byzant. ſo corrected, | 
Scythopolin, antea Nyſam, a Libero Patre, ſepulta nutrice, Scythis deductis. 
Pliny. L. 5. p. 262. The Nuſa in India was alſo built in memory of the nurſe of 


Dionuſus. 
Tun Bec an iwperey 


BpoToco! XAtzwvny Nuc cv, iv 0 Bex egobs 
Iæx ve avry MAIAN qu vH. 
Strabo. L. 15. p. 1008, from 3 
In all cheſe hiſtories there is a ſtrict analogy, 4 
Of iced, 
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ficed, whom they called Nufa : and the offering is ſaid to 
have been firſt made by“ Argeans. The city alſo, which 
they built upon the Orontes, was one of thoſe ſtyled Ty- 
phonian. Hence the river was called the ſtream of“ Ty- 
phon : and there was a tradition of Typhon being buried 
upon its“ banks. This was owing to a Taphos, or high altar, 
named Typhon, upon which they offered human victims. 
The name of Orontes'was ſaid to have been given to the river 
by one Orontes, an Indian. From hence we may learn, that 
they were Babylonian and Chaldaic perſons, by whom it 
was conferred ; a colony of people from the Tigris. Hard 
by was the fine grove of Daphne, denominated from Taphanes 
in Egypt. The natives of this region were ſtyled both Ionim 
and ** Argeans : and retained many memorials of the Deluge, 
and of the diſperſion afterwards. Many of this family ex- 
tended themſelves quite to the Euphrates ; and ſtill farther 
into Aram-Naharaim : for we read very early of a prince in 
this region, named Cuſhan-Riſhathaim : to whom the Iſ- 
raclites were tributary. This is certainly the colony alluded 
to by Diodorus Siculus, when he tells us, that Belus led a 
body of people from Egypt to the Euphrates, and there inſti- 
tuted the Chaldaic worſhip. 


.** Cedrenus. p. 135. 

Strabo. L. 16. p. 1090. 

*I bid. 

'? Ogorrmv ear” yevous de, e avror Te Id. Pauſan. L. 8. p. 661. 

** Chron. Paſchale. p. 40. 

Judges. c. 3. v. 8. 

L. 1. P. 24. He ſuppoſes, that they went to Babylon: but no colony ever 

ſettled there; nor was Babylon inhabited for ages. 
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of CU LOCK TK 


THE region called Colchis was fituated at the foot of 
Mount Caucaſus upon the Pontus Euxinus : and was one of 
the moſt ancient colonies of the Cuthites. It is ſaid to have 
exiſted many ages before the æra of the Argonautæ: nay, ac- 
cording to the poet, many of the conſtellations were not form- 
ed in the heavens at the time, when this colony was ” founded. 
One of the principal cities was called Cuta, and Cutaia : 
hence we read, Kyra Tos R, Tore Mndziog. Cuta 
was à city of Colchis, in which Medea was born. Kuta, 
TAK Koayuoos* alſo Cutaia was a city of the ſame region. 
The country was called“ Cuteis, and Cutais, from the 
Cuthite inhabitants. Herodotus mentions many particulars, 
wherein this people reſembled the ** Egyptians. They had 
the like tendency to woolly hair ; and were of the ſame dark com- 
flexion. There was a great fimilitude in their manufaFures ; 
particularly in their linen : for they abounded in flax, which 
they wrought up to a high perfection after the Egyptian method. 


7 Ouro Teipec Tara, Tr og SU HY - yap any emer ivoicy 
t“ %. Apollon. Argon. L. 4. v. 267. v. 270. 

Steph. Byzant. 

9 Scholia in Apollon. L. 4. v. 401. 

% T KUTr As. Orph. Argonaut. v. 8 18. 

* NMeAαον D C,, Kal WAGTPIyss.——AuY0v p2voy &TU TE xa AiyuTTlCO ee 
Tt, L. 2. Cc. 104. 105, 


Kai 
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„Ka i Sn Tara, ual 1 YAWTTR, ̃ ue £51 RNAYNOITW. 
In ſhort their whole way of life, and their language had a 
great reſemblance. From hence we may perceive, though 
they were not, as the hiſtorian ſuppoſes, of the real Miz- 
raim race, yet that they came from a collateral branch, and 
were a colony from Egypt. They retained a great reverence 
for the memory of their anceſtor Chus : and the vaſt moun- 
tain, or rather ridge of mountains, which ran through their 
country, was from him denominated Caucaſus ; or more 
truly, according to the idiom of the natives, Co-Cuſus. 
There was alſo a city of the ſame * name. It fignifies the 
place or temple of Chus, who was called both Caſus, and 
Cuſus. Apollonius mentions an ancient Typhonian Petra 
in the hollows of the mountain ; where we may ſuppoſe the 
ſame rites to have been practiſed, as in the Typhonian cities 
of Egypt. It was an Ophite temple, where the Deity was 
probably worſhiped under the figure of a ſerpent. Hence 
the poet ſuppoſes the ſerpent, with which Jaſon engaged, to 


have been produced in theſe parts: 


35 'Oy aut) Tal ce ονανε 
Kavtaos e xvnuors Tupac ors IIeręa. 


I have mentioned, that Egypt was called Ai-Ait, by the 


3* Ibid. | 
It is called Co-cas by Hatho the Armenian. Purchaſſ. vol. 3. p. 109. 
3+ Tter a Sebaſtia Co- cuſo per Melitenem. Antonin. Itm. p. 176. See alſo p. 


178. This city ſtood at the foot of the mountain in ATORENLS': and by Johan. 
Chryſoſtome it is called Cucuſus. 


Apollon. L. 2. v. 1213. 


Mm m 2 Grecians 
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 Twos Agra. It was named Aetia from one Aetus of Indic ex- 
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Grecians expreſſed Aetia., * ExAr0n de uo Agi, amo Iv 


traction. Ai-Aet anſwers to Ala Ars of the Greeks; and 
ſignifies the land of the Eagle: a name given to Egypt from 
the hieroglyphic, by which it was denoted. For both an 
eagle and a vulture were ſymbols of that ” country. The 
people, who ſettled in Colchis gave this name to the“ coun- 
try: whence the king had the title of Aiates ; by the Tonians 
expreſſed AiyTrs, Aietes. We are told above, that it was 
originally an Indic name, «70 Tiwos INAOT Aers. Hence the 
Colchians, who were of that family, which firſt introduced 
it, were looked upon as an Indic people, being by deſcent 
Cuthites of Babylonia. Oi ds Koayor Ivdixor Tx. ei. 
The Colchians, ſays the Scholiaſt upon Lycophron, are uo other 
than the Indic Scythe : the purport of which terms I have 
before explained. The Scholiaſt upon Pindar calls them 
Scythe ; and under this title gives the ſame hiſtory of them, 
as has been previouſly given by Herodotus. * AryvaTiwy 
a:T01K04 £40 08 Exv0ou' dic TBT0 KL AEN QUT 85 ELVOL Age 
Yi. £N80; 0s KL AWVBRY80L THY KOAGLNY, WITEe ASYUTTIO. 


Steph. Byzant. AuyuTrTeos, 
It was called Ai-Ait, and Ai-Gupt. 
* Apollonius uſes it out of compoſition, and calls the country Ata. 
EZ Ain eviovTo c ' AtnTao Kuta, L. 2. v. 1095. | 
But the original name ſeems to have been Ai-Aet, or Al-Ait, though in aftertimes 
expreſſed Alæ, Aia, See p. 206. of this volume, 
9 Schol. in Lycoph. v. 174. See p. 214. of this volume. 
+ Pind, Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. The * had previouſly mentioned the com- 
plexion of the Colchians. 
Eva #eAarwoneo os: RoAgarnt fiav 


M:iSav AmTq wap aury, Ibid. | 
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The Scythe, or Cutheans, of Colchis, are a colony from Egypt. 
Hence they are repreſented as of a very dark complexion. They 
deal in flax, of which they make linen after the manner of the 
Egyptians. Under the name of Indi they are ſpoken of by 


Socrates 3 who ſeems to allude to more nations than one of 


this denomination. ** Tynxaura Ya Idar Te r EVOTECO, KO 
ISnew! hn. Some of them were called Sindi, and Sindones; 
and they had an harbour named“ Sindicus Portus. Of their 
ingenuity and extenſive knowledge I have ſpoken before: 
alſo of the obeliſks, which they ere&ed, fimilar to thoſe at 
Thebes, and in other places of Egypt. Some traces of theſe 
things were to be obſerved in after ages: and one vaſt ſtone 
is particularly commemorated, which was ſuppoſed to have 
been the anchor of the © Argo. 

Some of theſe fugitives from Egypt came from Heliopolis, 
the capital of the region called Zoan. Hence they particu- 
larly reverenced the Sun; and from this worſhip were named 
** Soani. Pliny calls them Suani ; and they are ſpoken of 
as a powerful people, and of great natural ſtrength. Their 
neighbours, the Iberians, were of the ſame race, and like all 
the Cuthite families, followed the Dionuſiaca, or rites of 
Dionuſus. This people are ſaid to have come from Pyrene. 


*5 To 0 enmaera2oy ewhinoy gv ISnews $ 


* Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. L. 1. c. 19. p. 49. 


Strabo. L. 11. p. 783. 737. 
Lud oi cgnucior Wed ov EYE VEETAINTES. Apollon. L. 4. v. 322. 


r WEAQIE' SSHXAT HU EXEWR ElYR, 
T% Aerare D EY HUGS THS Ages. Arriani Periplus Maris Euxini. p. g. 
+ TlAnowy ds xai or Soavtss xpaTiq 0 m. Strabo. L. 11. p. 76g. 
** Dionyſ. wepinyno. v. 695, 
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The poet ſuppoſes, that they came eaſtward from Pyrene in 
Spain: but in theſe early times colonies did not come from 
the weſt; but went for the moſt part in a quite contrary di- 
rection. The Pyrene, IIyęmn, from whence the Iberi came, 
| was Ur, the land of fire; in other words, Babylonia and 
5 Chaldea. Next to them was the nation of the Camaritæ, 
who ſhew their original in their name. They are repreſented 
as a large and powerful tribe: and are ſaid to have enter- 
tained Bacchus, after the Indic war in which he had been 
put to flight. This flight was (ITvgpnnbev) from the land of 
| fire, the Chaldaic Ur: and from the banks of the Tigris, the 
original Indus. From hence the Camaritz, thoſe prieſts and 
votaries of Cham fled, together with the Iberi, and brought 
the rites of Bacchus into the neighbourhood of Colchis and 
Caucaſus: and eſtabliſhed them, where they ſettled ; which 
is called the entertaining of the fugitive Deity. Of this 
] people the poet Dionyſus gives a fine account immediately 
2 ſubſequent to the former. 
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It is obſervable of the + Therians, that they were divided 


Ry -00. 
| 4 Strabo. L. 11. p. 765. 
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into different caſts: each of which had its proper function. 
The rank and office of every tribe were hereditary and un- 
changeable. This rule of invariable diſtinction prevailed 
no where elſe, except in“ India, and“ Egypt. 

That the Colchians were from the latter country, is mani- 9 
feſt from the evidence already produced. And we may not fl 
only perceive, from whence they came; there are ſufficient 1 
proofs to aſcertain alſo who they were. We may be aſſured, 
that they were a part of that body, Who by the Egyptians 
were ſtyled the Hellenic and Phenician Shepherds. They 
quitted Egypt, and were ſucceeded by the Iſraelites, called 
afterwards the Jews. Theſe alſo retired, and ſettled in 
Canaan, between Arabia and Syria. Of this migration, and. 
of that previous to Colchis, Diodorus affords the following 
extraordinary evidence. To Ts Twy KoAYwv e0vog 81 TW II07— 
TW, K. To Twy IdαjV ag pero Azabing #0s Evains, oiuno 
TW2s oeprlerras Woe eautw (AryvaTiw), The hiſtorian: had 
been ſpeaking of various colonies from this country, and 
particularly of that colony ſuppoſed to be led by Danaus to 
Argos; and of others to different places : and. then adds, 
that the Colchic nation upon the Pontus Euxinus, as well as that 
of the Fews, who ſettled (in Canaan) between Syria and Ara- 
Sia, were both founded by people, who went forth in early times 
from Egypt. As they enriched this country. with many uſe- 
ful arts, we may well expect that they retained ta the laſt 
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Strabo. L. 15. p. 1029. 


Herodotus. L. 2. c. 164. The Egyptians and Indi were divided into ſeven: 
caſts; the Iberi only into four. | 
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ſome of their original excellence. We accordingly find, 
that writers ſpeak greatly of their“ advances in ſcience, 
though it muſt have been much impaired, before the Gre- 
cians were acquainted with their coaſt. They however car- 
ried on for a long time an extenſive commerce: and we have 
from Strabo a very good deſcription of their country ; the 
nature of which we may preſume to have been always the 
| ſame. He ſays, that the whole region abounded with 
fruits of every kind ; and with every material, that was re- 
quiſite for navigation. The only product of the country at 
all exceptionable was the honey, which had a bitter taſte. 
Timber was in great plenty: and there were many rivers for 
its conveyance downwards. 'They had alſo abundance of 
flax and hemp: together with wax and pitch. The linen 
; manufactured by the natives was in high repute. Some of it 
| was curiouſly painted with figures of animals and flowers ; 
and afterwards dyed, like the linen of the Indians. And 
5 Herodotus tells us, that the whole was ſo deeply tinctured, 
that no waſhing could efface the colours. They accordingly 
exported it to various marts, as it was every where greatly 
ſought after. Strabo ſays, that many people, who thought 
that they ſaw a ſimilitude between the natives of Colchis and 
of Egypt, particularly in their cuſtoms, made uſe of this cir- 
cumſtance to prove the reſemblance. He adds, that the high 
reputation and ſplendor, which they once maintained, may 
be known by the repeated evidences, that writers have tranſ- 
mitted concerning them. 
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Of the AMAZONS. 
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AS the Cuthites of Colchis were ſo very enterpriſing; and 
carried on ſuch an extenſive commerce; they in conſequence 
of it made many ſettlements; ſo that the coaſt of the Euxine, 
upon which they lived, was in many places peopled from 
them. One of their chief colonies ſeems to have been of that 
celebrated people, who were called Amazons; and whom the 
Grecians have repreſented as a nation of women. They are 
ſuppoſed to have been of a very warlike turn; and to have 
made expeditions into countries at a great diſtance. To keep 
up their community, they permitted men at ſtated times to 
come among them: but after that they had enjoyed a ſuffi- 
cient commerce with them, they put them to death. Hence 
they are ſaid to have been called“ Aorpata, or murderers of 
their huſbands. Of the children, which were born to them, 
they ſlew all the males: but nurſed the females; and trained 
them up to war. And that they might in time uſe their arms 
more readily, they ſeared up the right *breaſt in their infancy, 
to prevent its growth: imagining, that otherwiſe there would 
be ſome impediment in their management of the bow. They 
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53 Herod, L. 4. c. 110. 
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Pc ö ges c ,. Strabo. L. 11, p. 769. Penthiſilea in Virgil is 
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reſided chiefly upon the river *5 Thermodon, and the coaſt of 
Cappadocia; where they held the cities“ Cutora, Amiſa, 
Comana, Themiſcura, Cadiſia, Lucaſtia, and Sinope. They 
alſo poſſeſſed a large tract of territory in Armenia. They 
overran divers countries; and many cities are ſaid to have been 
founded by them; which cities were of the higheſt antiquity. 
This is the hiſtory which has been tranſmitted concerning the 
Amazons: but is it poſſible, that fuch a nation could have ex- 
iſted ? or could ſuch mighty operations have been carried on 
by a band of women? Every circumſtance, as it is. related, 
is incredible: yet there have been at all times“ perſons; who 
have eſpouſed this notion; and made uſe of all their learning 
and ingenuity to ſhew, that ſuch a community of women did 
exiſt. In conſequence of this, they have been forced to 
maintain the whole ſeries of groſs abfurdities, with which 
the notion is attended. 

Many try in ſome degree to extenuate che eruelty men- 
tioned in the above hiſtory, in order to make it more corre- 
ſpondent to reaſon. They tell us, that the Amazons did not 
kill their male children; but only“ lamed them, that they 
might ſtay at home, and be more ſubſervient to their com; 


| 5 
mands. In reſpect to their ſearing the right breaſts of the 


55 Quales Threiciæ cum flumina Thermodontis 
Pulſant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis. Ibid. L. 11, v. 659. 
* Strabo. L. 12. p. 823. 825. n 
Oe uu αοαονοε, -e n Ta Hαναεα T AuzCorwy v1:5e. Diodor. Sic. L. 4. p. 224. 
See particularly Petri Petiti, Philoſophi et Medici, de Amazonibus Diſſertatio. 
Lutetiz Pariſior. 1683. | 
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females, both Hippocrates and Galen allow, that it was fo 
reported: but they ſay, that it was not done on account of 
any impediment, which might have accrued in the manage- 
ment of the bow; but to render the right arm ſtronger by 
an addition of ” aliment. For what would have gone to the 
breaſt, would now be expended on the neighbouring mem- 
ber. This is a notable refinement. Theſe learned men 
ſhould have been ſure of the fact, before they gave a reaſon 
for the proceſs. To me it appears to be a moſt idle fable : 
and notwithſtanding the high authority of theſe truly great 
phyſicians, I appeal to any anatomiſt to determine, whether 
it be poſſible, by any cauterizing in the ſtate of infancy to 
prevent the future breaſt from riſing: and were it poſlible, 


whether it could be performed by any means, which would 


not equally affect the life. But ſetting this aſide, the ad- 
vantage is too ideal: and the whole is ſo remote a conſide- 
ration, that it never could have been thought of by a parent. 
Or if it had, ſuch a theory could never have been reduced to 
practice, and adopted by a nation. It is not to be believed, 
that a mother could be devoted to ſuch an infernal policy, as 
$0 ſear the boſom of her daughter with a red-hot © iron: or 


to 


Galen of Hippocrates. Tas you Aualondas avros n era Tor de 
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Hippocrates pep: apbgwy. c. 58. vol. 2. p. 814. : 
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they were theirſelves of Amazonian race. There may be 
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to break the legs, or disjoint the knees of her ſon; or to ren- 
der him incurably lame in the hips and thighs by luxation, 
as Hippocrates and Galen aſſert: and this that he might be 
more eaſily reduced to a ſtate of dependence and ſlavery. 

The whole of this ſtrange hiſtory has been owing to a 
wrong etymology. 'The Greeks, who would fain deduce 
every thing from their own language, imagined, that by the 
term Amazon was ſignified a perſon without a“ breaſt, This 
perſon they inferred to be a female: and in conſequence of it, 
as the Amazons were a powerful people, they formed a no- 
tion, that they were a community of ** women, who ſubſiſted 
by themſelves : and every abſurdity, with which this hiſtory 
is attended, took its riſe from the miſconception abave. They 
did not conſider, that there were many nations of Amazons 
widely ſeparated from each other : nor did they know, that 


found however ſome few, who ſaw the improbability of the 
ſtory, and treated it with ſuitable: contempt. Palzphatus, 
a man juſtly complimented for his good ſenſe, gave it no 
credit. Strabo was born at Amaſtris in Cappadocia, an 
Amazonian region; and yet could obtain no. evidence tg 


* E,, TE T1Y avEno GYeipeoDai, es Ie Tor Tefiov wpuov xa Bragyivae warey 
Thy 195yu! Kat To Whubss exI 4 ova. Hippocrates de Aquis, Locis, Acre, c. 42. vol. 

2. p. 552. | 
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countenance the hiſtory. He ſays, “ that many legendary 
fories have a mixture of truth; and moſt accounts admit 
of ſome variation. But the hiſtory of the Amazons has 
been uniformly the ſame; the whole a monſtrous and abſurd 
detail, without the leaſt ſhew of probability. For who can 
be perſuaded, that a community of women, either as an army, 
or a city, or a ſlate, could ſubſiſt without men? and not 


only ſubſift, but make expeditions, into other countries, and gain 
the ſovereignty over kingdoms : not merely over the Tonians and 


thoſe, who were in Tin neighbourhood; but to paſs the ſeas, and 
to carry their arms into Europe? To accede to this were to ſup- 
poſe, that nature varied from her fixed principles: and that in 
thoſe days women were men, and men women, This is very 
ſenſibly urged: and if it be incredible, that ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhould ſubſiſt in one place, as Strabo ſuppoſes ; it muſt 
be ſtill more improbable, that there ſhould be nations of wo- 
men widely ſeparated, and all living independent of men. 
This has not been attended to by thoſe, who would counte- 
nance the fable. The moſt confiderable body, that went 


under the name of Amazons, ſettled upon the Atlantic in 
Africa,.at the extreme verge of that region. Of. their exploits 


and expeditions a long account is given in the hiſtory of 


25 Legi de Tov A Nor TX UYTH ND Xa , Nas IRAQ TEpPaTWIN.T WTR, 
X &1 WIG EWS off. x rA. Strabo. IL. 11. p. 770. 

% Toro Y oN, ds QV £4 TiS AE OL T8; meV ard fas oy imines VIYVCMELBS TBS Tore, 
Tas turans avd ps. Ibid. | 
If ſuch a people had really exiſted, ſome traces of them would have been found, 
either in Iberia, and Albania; or in the country upon the Thermodon, where they 
are ſuppoſed chiefly to have reſided, But Procopius ſays, that there was no mark, 
no tradition to be obtained concerning them. De Bello Goth. L. 4. c. 3. p. 570. 
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% Myrina; She is ſuppoſed to have lived in the time of Orus, 
the ſon of Ifis, and to have conquered Africa, and the greater 
part of Aſia; but was at laſt ſlain in Thrace. There were 
Amazons in Mount Caucaſus, near Colchis and“ Albania, 
and likewiſe near the Palus  Mzotis. Polyænus ſpeaks of 
Amazons in ”* India; and they are alſo mentioned by Non- 
nus. They likewiſe occur in“ Ethiopia. They at one time 
poſſeſſed all“ Ionia: and there were traditions of their being 
at“ Samos, and in“ Italy. Even the Athenians and Bœo- 
tians were of the ſame family: hence it is ſaid, that Cad- 
mus had an “ Amazonian wife, when he went to Thebes; 
and that her name was Sphinx. It will be found, that the 
Colchians and Iberians, as well as the Cimmerians and Mæo- 
tæ, were Amazonians. So were all the Ionians; and the At- 
lantians of Mauritania, They were in general Cuthite colo- 
nies from Egypt and Syria: and as they worſhiped the Sun, 


5 Diodor. Sic. L. 3. p. 488. and p. 185. 

Atoruo os e JeuTepe nate Atuny avras wanterai en. 
ATAXavTieor e Scholia in Apollon. L. 2. v. 966. 

* Treo tvs AXCavies opeorxaitas Auaygores one peor, Strabo. 'X 11. p. 769. 

99 Tor Turai eu gxorra: Maiwwtai, Scylacis Periplus apud Geogr. 
Vet. vol. 2. p. 31. . 
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7* Hevolepus q E auTas Ono w wrnevaiey Atomic. Scholia in Apollon. L. 2. v. 

66. 
, 7* Auatorecy Gr EXcAeTo xa n Kuun. Steph. Byzant. There were Amazons 
upon the Danube, according to Philoſtratus in Heroicis. 

Plutarch. Queſt. Græcæ. vol. x. p. 303. 

14 ApaGores ve polar abs £5 TT Schol. in Lycoph. v. 1332. alſo v. 995. 
There was a town in Meſſapia, towards the lower part of Italy, named Amazonia. 
Steph. Byzant. 
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they were called Azones, Amazones, Alazones; which are 
names of the ſame purport; and have equally a reference to 
the national object of worſhip, The moſt noted were thoſe 
who ſettled near the river Thermodon, in the region of Pon- 
tus. They were alſo called Chalybes, and Alybes; and oc- 
cupied part both of Cappadocia, and Armenia. The poet 
Dionyſus takes notice of their ſettlements in theſe parts, 
and ftyles the region Aſſyria. 


Tus de ue Aoouging Troyvois loves exTeTAISAL 
Erde Apacondeoow as gc Aguenio 
Aevxo Viwg Teunru Ewanicg Occur, 


It is ſpoken of in the ſame manner by the“ poet Apollonius. 
There were more regions than one called Aſſyria: but the 
principal was that about“ Nineve, This was denominated 
from Aſſur the ſon of Shem, There were others, which were 
ſo called on another account, and of a different etymology. 
They were properly expreſſed Ai-Sur, from the Sun, to whom 
they were ſacred. For as Ai-Mon, and Ai-monia, ſignified: 
Lunaris Regio ; ſo by Ai-Sur, and Aifuria, was denoted Re- 
cio Solaris. Syria, as I have ſhewn, was denominated from 


7% Pauſanias mentions Apollo , who was worſhipped in Laconia. 
L. 3. Pp. 274. 


V. 778. 
7* Apollonius ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 
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Hd x Aoougins Weoguoy xtloves, nuati d" ary. 
Tr AualonTur ixaber Aiparnyocr axtyv. L. 2. v. 966. 
79 The original Aſſyria was undoubtedly the land of Babylonia: but it ſeems to 
have loſt that name. 


9 > Sur, 
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Sur, Sol: and it was often called“ Aſſuria. Ur in Chaldea 
was ſometimes expreſſed Sur, as has been obſerved before. 
On this account the region of Syria above mentioned, as well 
as that in Pontus, ought to have been differently rendered, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the land of * Aſſur: but the Grecians 
from a ſimilitude in ſound were led to expreſs them alike. 
As the land of Chaldea was ſometimes called Sur; ſo the 
Pontic Suria had the name of Chaldea; and the people were 
ſtyled Chaldeans, They were the ſame as the Alybes, and 
Chalybes; who were ſituated near Sinope; and extended 
towards Colchis. They are mentioned by Homer among 
the allies of the Trojans; and came under the conduct of 
Odius and Epiſtrophus. 


% AurTag AMdulw! Odiog Ko Eniseopos neo! 
Tryaober æ? Ang. 


This paſſage has been quoted by Ephorus, and it is obſerva- 
ble, that for Alizonians he read Amazonians: which un- 
doubtedly aroſe from the two words being ſynonymous. 
He calls the place Alope. 


Avraę Ajpaduruy Org la. Exiggopos 2X00 


% Eg Je erepu (Agoveiu) mapa mes Zupes, Steph. Byzant. 5 

Abraham was born ev Ty 4wea H Xanrdaiwy ev Zoup Ty woe, Syncellus. 
y * The two names mould have been written Aſſuria and 0 winch would 
have prevented all miſtakes, 

% Pomponius Mela. L. 1. c. 19. p. 102. 

* Xx2.dau peyp KoAgyides. Strabo. L. 12. p. $33. xa lex. rns pK pas 
Apuerins, Ibid. p. 832. 

*5 Iliad. B. v. 856. 

36 Strabo. L. 12. p. 827. 


EN horr 
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Strabo ſays, that the name of Chaldeans given to this people 
was not ſo old, as that of Alybes and“ Chalybes. It is of 
little moment, when the name came into common uſe among 
the Grecians: it is ſufficient, that the people were ſo called. 
Two of their principal cities were Sinope and Amiſon. 
 Chalybes proximi urbium clariſſimas habent Amiſon et 
Sinopen. The latter city by Pliny is more truly expreſſed 
” Amazon: and he mentions a mountain near it of the ſame 
name. The people of this place were probably the principal 
of thoſe ſtyled Amazonians. 

That this Aſſyria had no relation to Aſſur, but was a 
compound of Ai-Sur, may, I think, be proved from the lat- 
ter term being found out of compoſition; and from the peo- 
ple being often called Lugo, and Tuęior; Syri, and Syrians. 
The Scholiaſt upon Dionyſus mentions them by this name. 
„ Tpi, 08 Wagn Oceuwoorrr Worao!., The people, who live 
upon the Thermodon, (by whom are meant the Amazonians) 
are Syrians, Herodotus ſays the ſame of the Cappadocians. 
„Oi 0s KarTxdora vp EM Ever 003cama. The Cap- 
padocians are by the Greeks called Syrians. The country of 
the people muſt in conſequence of this have had the name 
of Syria, and alſo Al-Luęiæ, Ai-Suria; by miſtake rendered 


"7 Or de roy Xander Kale To wana . Ibid. p. 826, 
Pompon. Mela. L. 1. c. 19. 
*9 Mons Amazonium et oppidum. L. 6. p. 303. 

* V. 772. Oi Suga ro Tlepawy xarevral KzTTaſozai Ibid. p. 137. 
L. I. c. 72. See Strabo. L. 12. p. 832. 
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Aſſyria. The inhabitants were alſo called“ Aovko=Lvect, 
Luco-Syri, from Abb, and Yovg, two names of the Deity, 
whom they worſhiped. Stephanus Byzantinus having men- 
tioned, that there were Chaldeans near Colchis, XH 
£0106 WN õ,, Th Koayudos, quotes a fragment out of Sopho- 
cles, wherein theſe peculiar names of the Pontic Amazonians 
are mentioned. 


5 Ko NM 05 TE, Xandaos TE, XN. 2,vgws ehyog. 


They had alſo the name of Mauri, or Moors; ſimilar to 
thoſe of their family in India, and Mauritania. Under this 
appellation they are mentioned by the author of the Or- 


phic Argonautica. 


% Aug 0 ETITAWTCITES EKENTRPEY GLYLAAGIOI, 
HI Ts Mago gra, Magiarczeudw Hl. 


Every circumſtance ſhews plainly their original. 

As this people had different titles in the countries where 
they ſettled ; and often in the fame region; their hiſtory 
by theſe means has been confounded. We find, that they 
were called not only Amazonians, but Syri, Aſſyrii, Chaldæi, 
Mauri, Chalybes : and were ſtill further diverſified. They 
were the ſame as the Ionim ; and in conſequence of it they 
are ſaid to have founded the chief and moſt ancient cities in 
Tonia, and its neighbourhood. Among theſe are to be 


* Strabo. L. 16. p. 1071. Avxos, Sol. Macrob. Saturn. L. 1. p. 194. Hence 
Lux, and Luceo. | 
* Tut al. 


V. 741. 


reckoned 
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reckonedꝰ Epheſus, Smyrna, Cuma, Myrina, Latorea, Anza, 
Elza, Myrlea, Paphos, Cuna ; beſides many others, which 
further witneſs their original, by the devices on their coins. 
For the money af the cities in Aſia Minor, and particularly 
of thoſe in Phrygia, Ionia, and Myſia, has often an Amazon 
for its device, At other times there is a repreſentation of 
Rhea, or Cybele, crowned with a tower, to denote the reli- 
gion of the place. And as the Deity there worſhiped was 
known under different titles; the names of theſe cities will 
be found to have a reference to them. And not only the cities, 
but the rivers and fountains being held ſacred, will appear 
to be denominated in the ſame manner : and from hence the 
original of the people may be known. ® Or: 1-7 Auacoves 
FOANOus & ATI KRTET NOV TOTOVG Wore, A280 KO Kenva TWES 
Auacow! 0pwmupue, xa. ν KA W, 010) auTh 1 Egeros, 1 
Mugun n Aloν. That the Amazons held many places in Aſia, 
may be ſeen from their names having been given to fountains, as 


„ KrTigeis youv WOAEWY Kai e . ⁰ AEYovTaHL, . eg EQtoe, ai Tuberne, Kat 
Kyum, xa Mupwns, xa: [Tagov, xx: axAx uTopurnuate. Strabo. L. 11. p. 771. See 
Diodorus Sic. L. 3. p. 188. 

Suupra=—aTo Zpverns Ajpatoro, Steph, Byzant. | 

Kun rede coe aro Abs, Y x1 1 Mugwn. Strabo. L. 11. p. 771. 

Kuyn woAs Armin —aro Ks Aual ove, Steph. 

Latorea—aTo AaTworas Avaygs. Athenæus. L. 1. p. 31. 

Arvaia—amro Avaias -A Hie. Steph. 

EAaiamaTo EAaiaes AnazCovos, Schol. in Dionyſ. v. 828. 

Kurra—aTo H,, Twy Aug, Steph, Byzant. 

Kai emwupers (T Ajpat rw) w Tics e RAS; Kat yap Egeoor, XX, Sug 
nr, x Ruhm, 24 Muphaazy, Strabo, L. 12. p. 827. 


”* Scholia in Dionyſ. v. 828. 
Ooo 2 | well 
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well as to cities : which names are flill ” retained. This is ap- 
parent in the name of Epheſus, Anza, and of Myrina in Molia. 
They were no other than the I6nim, of whom I have treated 
at large: and though the Helladians would perſuade us, that 
this part of the world was peopled from Attica; and from 
other little diſtricts in Greece; yet it is all a miſtake. They 
gave out, that Neileus, Athamas, Ægyptus, and Canopus 
an Erythrean, went at different times from Hellas, and founded 
the chief places in Ionia. They were without doubt founded 
by Nileidæ, and people of Egypt: by Canopians and Ery- 
threans: but they did not come from Greece. The moſt 
memorable, and one of the moſt ancient events in the annals 
of this country was Iv pie, the arrival of Ion the ſon of 
Xuth. He was ſuppoſed to have come in the reign of? Erec- 
theus, and to have ſettled in Attica, at the very time, that 
Hellen the ſon of Deucalion betook himſelf to Ai-mon, 
Alumi, the fame as Theſſaly. We are aſſured by“ Thu- 
cydides, and by other good writers, that Greece was for 
many ages after this in an unſettled ſtate, and thinly peopled. 
And the natives of Attica for a long time lived * diſperſed: 


97 Thoſe ancient terms, which he looks upon as the names of Amazons, were 
ſacred titles; and all related to the religion of the people. Elæa was the city of. 
the Olive: Cuma the city of the Sun: Cuna the Royal city. 

 AiyurTToy Neiatws. Pauſan. L. 7. p. 526. 

Nes -e MiAntov, Pauſan. L. 7. p. 324. Egubpæs Je Kawwmos, Or as Caſaubon 
reads, Krwrs, Strabo. L. 14. 939. | | 

NetAtvs, [I:Aoworrnciur ua: Almamy Evo, es AC Boy Tis Tewrics NN 
Wongis. Euſeb. Chron. p. 36. | | 

9 Strabo. L. 8. p. 587. Tatianus Aſſyrius. p. 274. 

ne. | 

Plutarch. in Theſeo. 
and 
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and were not formed into any kind of community, till the 
time of Theſeus. Yet there are ſaid to have been many 
colonies ſent out before his æra. Nay the very perſon, 
lon, the ſon of Xuth, who is ſuppoſed to have come 
in the moſt early times, led out, before he could be 
well fixed, no leſs than thirteen colonies to Ionia. * Athe- 
nienſes ex reſponſis Apollinis Delphici communi conſi- 
lio totius Hellados zredecim colonias uno tempore in Aſiam 
deduxerunt: duceſque in ſingulis coloniis conſtituerunt; et 
ſummam imperii partem Joni, Xeuthi et Creuſæ filio dede- 
runt. The Athenians in obedience to ſome oracles of Apollo at 
Delphi, by the joint conſent of the whole Hellenic ſtate, ſent out 
at the ſame time thirteen colonies into Afia, and appointed a 
leader to each. But the chief command of the whole they in- 
truſted to Jon, the fon of Xeuth and Creuſa. 

Under the hiſtory of Ion and Hellen is ſignified the arri- 
val of the Tones and Hellenes ; who came into Attica and 
Theſſaly. In theſe times there was no Hellenic body: nor 
was the name of Hellas as yet in general acceptation : ſo 
that the above hiſtory is all a fable. How is it poſſible to 
conceive, that a country ſhould be able to ſend out thirteen 
bodies of men ſo early: or that people ſhould migrate, be- 
fore they could be well ſettled? It was, it ſeems, effected 
by the joint advice of all the Grecian ſtates. But there was 
at theſe times neither Hellenic ſtate, nor kingdom; nor were 
any of the great communities formed. Beſides the above- 
mentioned, there were other colonies ſent out in a long ſuc- 

* Vitruvius. L. 4. c. . 


lones, duce Ione, profecti Athenis nobiliſſimam partem regionis maritime occu- 


paverunt. Velleius Paterculus. L. 1. c. 4. 
| | ceſſion: 
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ceſſion: and theſe ſo numerous, that one would imagine that 
the country quite up to Thrace muſt have been exhauſted. 
One of theſe was led by * Iolaus from Attica and Theſpis: 
and not long after there were migrations under * Phorbus to 
Rhodes; and under Tleptolemus of 5 Argos to the ſame 
place: under Triopas to Caria ; and under others to Crete. 
Under Penthilus the ſon of Oreſtes to Thrace : under Ar- 
chelaus to Cyzicus and Bithynia. The Athenians pretended 
to have founded Erythza; and to have built Cuma, Epheſus, 
and the twelve cities of Ionia : and moſt of the iſlands were 
peopled from the ſame ” quarter. The Amazonian city Elaia 
was according to them built by Mneſtheus, who lived at 
the ſuppoſed æra of Troy: all which is inconſiſtent and un- 
true. Some fugitives from Hellas may at times have croſſed 
the ſeas : but the celebrated cities of Ionia were coeval with 
Greece itſelf, and built by people of the ſame family, the 
Ionim, who at other times were ſtyled Amazons. Their hiſ- 
tory was obſolete ; and has been greatly miſrepreſented ; yet 
there are evidences ſtill remaining to ſhew who they were: 
and the Grecians, however inconſiſtent it may appear, con- 
feſs, that theſe cities were of? Amazonian original. 

The Amazons were Arkites, who came from Egypt; 


3 Pauſanias. L. 7. p. 524. He gives an account of many colonies. 


Euſeb. Chron. £5 13. Verſionis Lat. 
This was before the war of Troy. 
Eis Podov i aAwutros apyer maoyor (TAurtAiuos)., Iliad. B. v. 667. 
5 See Marſhan!'s Chron. p. 340. Græcorum Coloniæ. 
7 Strabo. L. 14. p. 939. See Marmora Arundeliana. 
FE Mere es 2Tioux, Kai Tw ou avTy Abnvamy Twv Gur paTevourrur ev 


Ju. Strabo. L. 13. p. 923. 
See backward the quotations from Strabo, Diodorus, Stephanus, Arheneus, and 


the Scholiaſts, p. 467. 
| One of their chief cities was called Archzopolis. Procop, de B. G. L. ang. 


10 and 
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and worſhiped the Sun, and Selene, the chief deities of the 
country, from whence they came. Herodotus ſtyles them 
ZEorpata, and ſays, that they had this name from killing 
their huſbands. But granting that they were women, I never 
found that they ever had huſbands ;. unleſs an accidental 
commerce with any man they met, and ſuch as they are here 
ſuppoſed immediately to kill, can entitle him to be called 
an huſband. orpata is a name taken from their worſhip ; 
which was given to their prieſts. It fignifies a prieſt of ve, 
or Orus, analogous to Pataneit, Patazithes, Atropata, Aſam- 
pata, of Egypt, and other countries, Theſe priefts uſed to 
ſacrifice ſtrangers, who by chance came upon their coaſt ; 
and from thence were ſtyled (Avd2orros) murderers. 


It is well known, that the Egyptians admitted the ſiſtrum 


among their military inſtruments of muſfick ; and made uſe 
of it, when they went to war. Hence Virgil ſays of Cleo- 
patra—” patrio vocat agmina fiftro. And the ſame princeſs 
is upbraided by another poet for preſuming to bring this 
barbarous inſtrument in oppoſition to the Roman trumpet— 


 Romanamque tubam crepitanti pellere ſiſtro. 


The fame practice prevailed among the Amazons, who wor- 
ſhiped the Iſis of Egypt, and made uſe of her ſiſtrum, when 
they engaged in battle. —"* Apud Amazonas ſiſtro ad bellum 


feminarum exercitus vocabatur. They are the words of Iſi- 


dorus, who gives into the notion of their being a nation of 


* Virgil. Eneis. L. 8. v. 696. 
'* Propertius. L. 3. Eleg. 9. v. 43. 


Iſidorus. Orig. L. 2. c. 21. 
women; 
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women; but affords us this material circumſtance in their 
hiſtory. In another place he ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 
Apud Amazonas autem non tuba, {cut a regibus, ſed a 
regina fiſtro vocabatur feminarum exercitus. 

The Amazonians of Colchis and Armenia were not far re- 
moved from the Minyz near Mount Ararat: and were un- 
doubtedly of the ſame family. They were Arkites, as we 
may learn from the people of Pontic Theba; and followed 
the rites of the Ark, under the name of Meen, Baris, and 
Iona. Hence it is, that they have ever been repreſented with 
lunar ſhields. Many have thought, that they were of a lunar 
ſhape: but this is a miſtake, for moſt of the Aſiatic coins 
repreſent them otherwiſe. The lunette was a device taken 
from their worſhip. It was the national enſign, which was 
painted upon their ſhields: whence it is faid of them: pictis 
bellantur Amazones armis. And in another place: ducit 
Amazonidas lunatis agmina peltis Penthiſelea furens. The 
Amazonian ſhield approached nearly to the ſhape of a leaf, as 
did the ſhields of the Gothic nations. Pliny ſays of the In- 
dian fig: Foliorum latitudo peltæ effigiem Amazoniæ 
habet. Upon theſe ſhields they had more lunettes than one: 
and from them the cuſtom was derived to the Turks, and 
other Tartar nations. 

A large body of this family ſettled upon the 8 
alſo in the Tauric Cherſoneſe, and in the“ regions adjacent. 


In 
is Ifidorus. Orig. L. 18. c. 4. 


7 Pliny. Hiſt. Nat. L. 12. c. 5. p. 657. 
* Eſpecially upon the Tanais. 
Togo pev woTapor Tara merewairTra2ot, 


Sud or, Kp Te Dionyſ. Tlepmy. v. 678. 


Here 
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In theſe places they were ſtyled Amazons, and alſo 7 Cim- 
merians. Some writers have thought, that the colony of the 
Colchians was from hence: but others more truly ſuppoſe, 
that this people came from Colchis, They were once a very 
powerful nation, and made a conſiderable figure: and 
though their hiſtory, on account of their antiquity, is ſome- 
what dark, yet we have ſufhcient evidences of their greatneſs. 
They are ſaid to have overran the coaſt of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia; and to have ſeized upon all Ionia. But as the times 
of theſe inroads are variouſly repreſented, there is reaſon to 
think, that theſe hiſtories relate to their firſt ſettling in thoſe 
parts. For though it is not impoſſible, but that one part of 
a family may make war upon another, yet it is not in this 
inſtance probable. We know that moſt of the migrations 
of old were by the Greeks repreſented as warlike expedi- 
tions. And there is room to think, that this has been miſ- 
repreſented in the ſame manner. However both Herodo- 
tus and Strabo mention theſe invaſions; and the latter ſpeaks 


Here was a river Phaſis, ſimilar to that at Colchis, Eq yap xai re (Pxots) Evews- 
rue, WAnowo Tins MaiwTid'es Aigvns, «au Ta Targiſs; Woraus. Scholia in Pind. 
Pyth. Od. v. 4. 376. 

'7 Some ſpeak of the Amazons and Cimmerians as only confederates : but they 
were certainly the ſame people. When Seneca mentions the Amazons invading 
Attica, he brings them from the Tanais and Mzotis. 

_ Qualis relictis frigidi Pont! plagis 
Egit catervas Atticum pulſans ſolum 
Tanaitis aut Mæotis Hippolytus. Act. 2. v. 399. 
But they are generally ſuppoſed to have come from the Thermodon. 

„ ExexTyvTo d' a Kiupeptat prynAnly wore EN To BogTory Iowa domes Kai Ki K 
pepinos Bog roypos oro bn. Strabo. L. 11. p. 750. 

r.. 0:36: 
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of the Cimmerians as being likewiſe called * Tenewves, Tre- 
rones. He ſays, that they often made inroads upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of Pontus, and all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces ; ſometimes invading the Paphlagonians, and at other 
times the Phrygians and Ionians. This is extraordinary: 
for they were certainly of the ſame family as the Ionim, who 
were denominated from Ionah, the Dove. The word Tere), 
Preron, is a tranſlation of the original name; and is pre- 
ciſely of the ſame purport. Hence we read in Homer more 
than once of Terewva TeAsar and of Mycene, the city of 
Juno, being ſtyled * woAvrenewa Muxyry. It has been ſhewn, 
that the Cimmerians worſhiped Ofiris, and the emblematical 
Deity Taur-Ione : ſo that we may be certified of their ori- 
ginal. The people, whom they invaded upon the coaſt of 
Pontus, were both Cimmerians and Amazonians. They 
lived near the lake Acheruſia, upon the river Sagar; or as 
the Greeks expreſſed it ** Zayyagzo;: and one of their chief 


cities was“ Heraclea. What is moſt extraordinary, while 
they are carrying on theſe acts of hoſtility, they are joined 


Ou re Kinuepor, dus Te, x Tenpwres oropualg0 my 1 exeimuy Ti cb, N 
ee p Ta S ,ỹjvueE Ta [lovte, xa Ta gurexn bros, xTA. Strabo. L. 1. p. 106. 
* Iliad. X. v. 238. F. v. 883. 
*2 Iliad. B. v. 502. and v. 582. They were alſo Amazonians : their chief river 
the Tanais was ſtyled Amazonius. exaAzTo I's wgorepey AuaConcs, Auctor de PFlu- 
minibus. Geogr. Vet. v. 2. p. 27. . 
They were of the Titanic race, and are ſaid to have retreated hither after their de- 


ſeat, and to have been ſheltered in a ſtrong hold called Keira. Dion. Caſſius, 
2 Sagar is the ſame as Sachor, the name of the Nile, which has been given to a 


river in Pontus. Acheruſia is from the ſame quarter. In theſe parts was a river 

Indus. Amnis Indus in Cibyritarum jugis ortus. Pliny. L. 5. p. 275. 

opus HraxAna—oTe Kiupepor., Scholia in Dionyſ. v. 790. 
Hau -e u A Xepparnos, Ibid, | , 

| . 
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by the very people, the Amazonians, upon whom they are 
making war. Auagorees Tn Aoig emn\bov apa KU 
auTa v To & Egecw lego Teomeerenrav., The Amazons 
overran Afia in conjunttion with the Cimmerians : they likewiſe 
burnt the temple at Epheſus. This too is very extraordinary : 
for it was a noble ſtructure; which they had erected with 
their own hands; and which they muſt have particularly 


reverencea, The city Epheſus was the chief ſeat of the 
Amazonian Ionim. 


0 Hazenniny Egeccy, Ge Tov IM jðÜs, 
Erda Yen wWors mov Au,bides TETUY 0170, 


The like is mentioned by Mela. * Epheſus, et Dianæ cla- 
riſſimum templum, quod Amazones Afia potentes ſacräſſe 
traduntur. I think it is ſcarcely poſſible for theſe accounts 
to be preciſely true. We may be aſſured, according to the 
generally received opinion concerning the Ionians, that they 
were the ſame as the Amazonians; and their cities were 
of Amazonian original. The beſt hiſtories are to this pur- 
poſe : and the coins of almoſt every city further prove it. 
The Grecians indeed, though they continually contradict 
themſelves, claim the honour of having peopled theſe re- 
gions. But as this was a work of great antiquity, they have 
been forced to carry the æra of their peregrinations ſo high, 
as to totally diſagree with their ſtate and hiſtory. In conſe- 
** Euſeb. Chron. p. 33. Syncellus. p. 178. 


** Dionyſius. v. 827. See alſo Pauſanias. L. 4. p. 357. 
7 Mela. L. 1. c. 17. p. 87. 
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quence of this, they are repreſented as making powerſul ſet- 
tlements abroad, before they could maintain themſelves at 
home: at a time when their country was poorly inhabited: 
and muſt have been exhauſted by ſuch draughts. Strabo, 
who had enquired into theſe hiſtories diligently, laments the 
uncertainty, with which they are attended. He gives into 
the common notion, that Rhodes, and other Aſiatic places, 
were peopled from Greece before the war of Troy : yet 
ſeems to be diffident; and confeſſes, that the accounts given 
of theſe places and countries are very obſcure and uncertain, 
* This obſcurity, ſays Strabo, has ariſen not only from the 
changes and revolutions, which have happened in theſe provinces; 
but alſo from the diſagreement to be found in writers, who never 
deſcribe the ſame fact in the ſame manner. The inroads of the 
Cimmerians and Amazonians are equally obſcure and un- 
certain. 

It is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, that, when Or- 
pheus played upon the lyre, the trees of Pieria came down 
from the hills to the Thracian coaſt, and ranged themſelves 
in due order at *? Zona. As the people, of whom I have been 
treating, worſhiped the Sun, whom they ſtyled Zon, there were 
in conſequence of it many places, which they occupied, called 

Zona. One of theſe, we find, was in Thrace, near the Hebrus. 
It was undoubtedly a city built by the Orphite prieſts, and 
denominated from the luminary, which they adored. There 

*5 Teyers fs 1 ao apc ou Sic TH perabonas mover, anaAg KA Jin This vw ouſypa- 


Ce AVOCA Y 123 EPL THY RUTWY OU TH QUTH AE. Strabo. L. 12. p. 859. 
9 Argonaut. L. 1. v. 29. | 
Serrium, et, quo canentem Orphea ſecuta narrantur nemora, Zone. Mela, L.2. 


c. 2. p. 140. See Herod. L. 7. c. 59. 
Was 
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was a city Zona in Africa, ſaid to have been taken by the 
Roman * general Seſtius; which we may ſuppoſe to have 
been named from the ſame object. I mention theſe things, 
becauſe there was likewiſe a city“ Zona of the Amazons 
in Cappadocia, which led the Greeks into a ſtrange miſtake. 
For when, in their legendary hiſtories, they ſuppoſe Hercu- 
les to march to Zona, and to take it; they miſconſtrue the 
name, and imagine, that it was urn, a bandage. Hence in- 
ſtead of a city, they uniformly render it (512, and make the 
grounds of the Amazonian war to have been a woman's 
girdle. | 

The term Zon, the Sun, was oftentimes varied to Zan, 
Zaon, and Zoan: and people and places were accordingly 
denominated. I have taken notice of the Suanes and Soanes 
of Colchis ; who were ſometimes called ** Zani. Mention 
is made of a temple in Thrace named Za0, Saon; which is 
a variation of the ſame term, as is mentioned above. It was 
ſituated near a cavern: and is ſaid to have been built by the 
Corybantes, and to have alſo had the name of Zerynthus. 
3 Lycophron accordingly ſtyles it, Znęvibon avreo—egupucs 
rio] Kugbaruv Tc. 


% Dionyſ. Hiſt. Rom. L. 48. i 

3* It is called Zoana by Antoninus, p. 182. who places it in Armenia Minor; 

which was an Amazonian province, and often aſcribed to Cappadocia. 

** Pliny. L. 6. c. 4. 

33 They were called Zani, Zaini, and Zanitz : alſo Sanite, Agathias. L. g. p. 

143. Toaua, Tſaini. The author of the Chronicon Paſchale calls them Salli and 

Sanitæ, CAA ai Sarma —0Tou gw 1 g. A pos. p. 34. Both terms 

relate to the Sun, ſtyled Sal, and Sol; Zan, and Zon. The Amazons lived between 

the Thermodon and the river Apſarus. | 

4* Lycoph. v. 77. VEE 
2 One 
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One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances in the hiſtory 
of the Amazons is their invaſion of Attica, They are re- 
preſented as women, who came from the river Thermodon, 
in revenge for the inſult offered to them by Hercules, who 
had plundered their country. Their attack is deſcribed as 
very violent; and the conflict for a long time doubtful. At 
laſt, having loſt many of their companions, they were ob— 
liged to retreat, and intirely leave the country. The Athe- 
nians pretended to have many evidences of this invaſion: 
they pointed out the place of engagement: the very ſpot, 
where they afterwards entered into a truce: and they could 
ſhew the tombs of thoſe Amazons, who fell in the diſpute. 
The place was named Amazoneum: and there was an ancient 
pillar near it, ſaid to have been erected by this people. The 
hiſtory given is circumſtantial, yet abounds with inconſiſten- 
cies; and is by no writer uniformly related. Such a people 
as the Amazonians had certainly been in Attica: the Athe- 
nians, as well as the Bœotians, were in great meaſure de- 
ſcended from them. Plutarch from the names of places, 
which had a reference to the Amazonian hiſtory, tries to 
ſhew the certainty of this invaſion, and of the circumſtances; 

with which it was ſaid to have been attended. For there 
was a building named ** Horcomoſium, which he ſuppoſes to 
have been the place of truce : and he mentions facrifices, 


5 AAAc Te) Tov W9AE mov £15 0 TOvd &s TEAEITYOHI MAPTUPIOY £01 HTE TH TOTS KAN- 
ois To TAK TO ©ngeor, ov WEp Ocxwponiov XaANBT1', us VEVGHENN) RAKE H,, TOS 
Aus Co po Twy jj. Theſeus, vol. 1. p. 13. Orchom-ous, like Aſterous, 
Ampelous, Maurous, Amathous, Achorous, ſignifies a place ſacred to Or-Chom. 
He was the Orchamus of the eaſt: and the fame perſonage fiom whom the cities 
called Orchomenos had their name. 


6 which 
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which uſed there to be offered to the Amazons. But there 
is nothing in theſe arguments, which proves the point in 
queſtion. The name of the place, if it be genuine, may re- 
late to an oath : but it does not neceſſarily follow, that the 
Amazons here entered into a treaty ; nor do the rites eſtab- 
liſhed at all ſhew, that they were in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
the“ Athenians. The rites conſiſted originally in offerings 
made to the Deity, from whom the Amazons received their 
name. He was called Azon, and Amazon, the ſame as Ares, 
the Sun. They worſhiped both Ares and Harmon : which 
the Grecians changed to a feminine Harmonia: and the Am- 
azons, in conſequence of this worſhip, were ſaid to be the 


offspring of thoſe Deities. 


55 An Vg R even era Ago; Aguoling TE. 
By yeven Agegog tos Aguorirg is meant the children of the Sun 
and Moon. Hence it is, that the wife of Cadmus was ſaid to 
be Harmonia; for the Cadmians were certainly Amazonians. 
After the Grecians had ſuppoſed, that theſe female warriors 
invaded their country, and were repulſed, they were at a loſs. 
to account whither they afterwards withdrew. Some have 


** By Plato they are ſaid to have been conducted by Eumolpus. EH wer 
ov %ai Apatorwv ETIGEATEUTRVTWY ETL THY oywozr, Menexenus. vol. 2. p. 239, 
He introduced hymns, and ſacrifices, and the mylteries at Eleuſis. This could not. 
be the work of an enemy in a ſtate of war, 


Apollon. Argonaut. L. 2. v. 992. 

Har- Mon is Dominus Lunus. Hara Mona, from whence came Apuoriz, Domi- 
na Luna. The Cadmians were certainly Amazonians; but their ancient name by 
length of time was effaced. | 


given 
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given out, that they retreated into Magna © Græcia, where 
they founded the city 5 Cleite : and Iſocrates ſo far agrees, 
as to acknowledge, that none of them returned to their own 
country. But Lyſias goes farther, and ſays, ® that their 
nation was wholly ruined by this expedition : that they 
loſt their territories, and were never more heard of. Upon 
all which“ Plutarch obſerves, zhat we muſt not wonder, when 
tranſa@ions are of ſuch antiquity, if hiſtory ſhould prove contra- 
diftory and obſcure. The Amazons were ſuppoſed to have 
always fought on horſeback ; .and they were thus deſcribed 
by Micon in the Poicile at“ Athens. Yet it is certain, that 
the uſe of cavalry in war was not known in Greece till long 
after this æra: and, if we may credit Homer, the Aſiatic 
nations at the fiege of Troy were equally unacquainted with 
this advantage. The ſtrongeſt argument for this invaſion 
of the Amazons, and their defeat, was the tombs of thoſe, 
who were flain. Theſe are mentioned by many writers. But 
the Grecians had likewiſe the tomb of Dionuſus, of Deuca- 
lion, of Orion ; and the tombs of other perſons, who never 
exiſted : all which were in reality high altars, raiſed in an- 

o Eneopzrevoay Is avtai Ty Arran, x rnbuca vriror av ts Iramav. 
Scholia in Lycoph. v. 1332. 


7 Kaety,—pmix Tor Augalovw roAwv extioe. Etymolog. Mag. 

5 N:yeTa1 pv 090 Feet Twv ApaGovun, ws TwV per e\Vaowy u, aku ανοer. 
"A de uTcAugieioa dic Ti wiads c e ex n agyns t56dnlnoay. In 
Panegyr. p. 93. - 

59 EA, (rev GUY T &AAGTAIRS 4d ETINIPhANT AO HE THY UT WY d & & , q. 

Ts £aUT@v M, Orc THY EV0305 GUIAQ)IHY RVWIYPEY KaTENoRY, Ly ſias. Funeb. 
Orat. To:s Roowluor Bonbois. be 

% Oxvn4ro tx £7w e WhaYpacw BTW WrAKILS mAaraolai TYV op. 
Plutarch in Theſeo. p. 13. | 

*' Tas Is Aualoas M, es Mito eyparey emi imo ) M lx. Ariſtophanis 
Lyſiftrata, v. 680. cient 
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cient days. The whole of this hiſtory relates to old rites 
and cuſtoms, and not to any warlike expedition. They like- 
wiſe ſhewed a pillar, called Amazoneum, which was ſuppoſed 
to have been denominated from this“ people. But we can 
only infer from it, that ſuch people were once in the country, 
and probably erected it. This was the expreſs object to which 


the Amazonians paid their adoration ; as they lived in an 
age, when ſtatues were not known. Such a one the Argo- 


nauts are faid to have found in the temple of Arez, when 
they landed upon the coaſt of Pontus ; and made their offer- 
ings to the Deity. Ee: 


5: TInoovdin d“ naera. xo METH 0 Aęnos 
Mud ieguονννbj, Weg 0 £0Yaeh es 0 
Eoovuerws, 1 T exrog cn eο TENSE V8 
ET10w1* £10w 08 juehas AIOOL neneerso 
Jegos, w Wore Warm AMAZONEL evnETOWITE. | 


Now to the grove of Arez they repair, 

And while the victims bleed, they take their ſtand 
Around the glowing altar, full in front 

Of a fair temple. Here of ebon hue 

Riſes in air a lofty antique ſtone. 

Before it all of Amazonian name 

Bow low, and make their vows, 


That the tombs ſpoken of were high altars is evident from 
their fituation : for how could they otherwiſe be found in 


FF gos Ty AHE̊ od . Plato in Axiocho, vol. 3. 
P. 365. 75 75 
Apollon. Argon. L. 2. v. 1174. 


Vol. III. Qqq the 
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the middle of the © city: and in ſo many different places. 
There was an Amazonian monument at“ Megara: and 
tombs of Amazons near © Chæronea upon a river named 
Thermodon. The like were: ſhewn in T heflaly near“ Sco- 
tuſſæa, and Cunoſcephale: all which were ſuppoſed to have 
been places of burials, where Amazons had been ſlain. To 


theſe might be added monuments of the ſame nature in 


5 Tonia : and others in ** Mauritania; all miſconſtrued, and 


ſuppoſed to have been tombs of female watriors. In reſpect 


to thoſe at Athens, the place where they were erected (ey age, 
within the walls of the © city, ) and the ſacrifices there offered, 


ſhew, that they could not relate to enemies : but were the 
work of people, who had there“ ſettled. The-river Ther- 
modon, which was alſo called *Aiuwv,-in Theffaly, could not 
have received its name from a tranfient march of Amazons; 
but muſt have been' ſo called from people of that family, 
who reſided in thoſe parts. Every circuniſtance of this ſup- 
poſed invaſion is attended with» ſome abfurdity. It was 
owing, we are told, to the injuſtice of Hercules, who ſtole 
the girdle of Hippolyte; and attacked the nation, of which 


Plutarch in Theſeo. p. 1 3• Ey ape * go cu ar, p. 12. Ev Ty wot. 
Ibid, 

* I bid. p. 13. 

es I bid. Rf | EN, 

5s Thid. Called by Plutarch Sxorovoozia. By ſome'it is expreſſed Scotuſſa. 

57 Tnuæ Mone. Homer. Iliad: B. v. 813. 


53 Diodorus Sic. L. 3. p. 188. 
59 They were, according to Plutarch,-ſuppoſedts! hard fought "Dhl rm io 


»&i To Me,) The place called DIE was Cloſe to the Acropolis, Flwvg de nv 
YwpLov op. TJ Au poοοαν. Jul. Pollux. L. 8. c. 10. P. 971 


7 Plutarch in Theſeo. p. 13. 
ſhe 
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ſhe was queen, ſo as to quite ruin it. The Amazons having 
been thus cruelly defeated and weakened ; and not being 
able to withitand their next ”* neighbours, reſolved to wage 
war with the , Greeks, and particularly with Theſeus of 
Athens. They accordingly began their march, being fully 
determined to make repriſals. In this diſpoſition of mind, 
one would imagine, that they took the direct way to Greece: 
but it was, far otherwiſe. The rout, by which they are ſup- 
poſed to haye gone, was quite the reverſe of the path, which 
led to Greece. Every ſtep was in a contrary direction. To 
arrive at the ſouth-welt. they paſſed north-caſt ; and ranging 
round. the whole, Euxine Sea, by Mount, Caucaſus and Col- 
chis, to the Cimmerian Boſporus; and having paſſed. many 
hills and many rivers; among which were the Phaſis, the 
Tanais,. the Boriſthenes, the Iſter, the Hebrus, they at laſt 
arrive at Athens. Here they pitch their camp, s a5, 
within the precincts of the city, and cloſe to the Acropolis. 
They then fight a ſevere battle, and are obliged to retire : 
and not being able to return home, they are diſſipated, and 
dwindle to nothing. Lyſias ſays, T1y eavrwy Trarterds dic 
r TULPIERY RYWIVHLOY Ew. They by this miſcarriage ruined 
their country : ſo that their very name became extinf?. Here 


To ehres rr TC ne. Diodor. Sic. L. 2. p. 129. 
"* iorep T5 wegn Tas GC Y luer aoberucs avtwv KETAPPIINGAITRYS, 
z>. Diod. L. 4. P. 229. He MENTIONS WavTews To Eos autwy ourTpiCnai, 
13 EXA@nxes dE Acces noi, cri wayerros Te K] Bogro;s ii,˖ 
 auTor (as A ores) x he es ATTM . Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1332. 
74 Tlowas abeAxTes aprayn dC nueva 
Te XEAcumoy I por nA&%rav Sxubas 
Ines. Lycoph. v. 1336. 
75 Orat. Funeb, Tos Koi bn BouJois. 


Qqq 2 | then 
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then one would imagine, that this female hiſtory would con- 

clude. No: they are introduced again by the“ poets at the 
ſiege of Troy: and are to be met with in the wars of“ Cy- 
rus. Some ages after, in the time of Alexander an interview 

is“ mentioned to have paſſed, wherein the queen of the 
Amazons makes propoſals to that monarch about ſharing for 
a night or two his bed. And even in the time of Pompeins 
Magnus, during the Mithridatic war, they are ſuppoſed to 

exiſt : for after a victory gained by that general, the Roman 

ſoldiers are ſaid to have found many boots and buſkins, which 
Dion Caſſius thinks were undoubtedly ”? Amazonian. 

Such was the credulity of the ancients about one of the 
moſt improbable ftories, that was ever feigned. Strabo had 
the ſenſe to give it up : and Plutarch, after all the evidence 
collected, and a viſible prepoſſeſſion in favour of the legend; 
nay, after a full aſſent given, is obliged in a manner to fore- 
go it, and to allow it to be a forgery. For he at laſt con- 
feſſes, that he whole, which the author of the Theſers wrote, 
about the invaſion of the Amazons, and of Antiope's attack 
upon Theſeus, who had carried off Phedra, and of her aſſociates 
ſupporting her; alſo of thoſe Amazons, whom Hercules flew, 
ſeemed manifeſtly a romance and fiction. 

From what has been ſaid, I think it is lake, that the 


Homer, Virgil, Quintus Calaber, &c. 

77 Diodorus. L. 2. p. 128. Polyænus Strateg. L. 8. p. 619. 

7* Cleitarchus apud Strabonem. L. 11. p. 771. See alſo Diodorus Sic. L. 17. 
p. 549. Alexander is ſaid to have had ſome of them in his pay. Arrian. L. 7. 
p. 292. 

79 In Bello Mithridatico. 

Plutarch in Theſeo. p. 13. wepiparws goxe A xaithacpath 


Amazonians 
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Amazonians were a manifold people, and denominated from 
their worſhip. They were ſome of the Titanic race, who 
ſettled in Colchis, Ionia, Hellas, and upon the Atlantic 
in Mauritania. They were alſo to be found in other parts, 
and their family characteriſtic may in all places be ſeen. 
They were the ſame as the Cadmians; and the ſtructures, 
which bore their name, were not erected to them, but were 
the work of their own hands. Such was the building called 
Amazoneum. Auger Ina; dieinexTai ev Tw Te; Alo- 
KAgR Weg TWY Auahgormw! aPIErWIEWS Abmnoi egi de iso, 0 Aua- 
Gove id νοννννντ%% They are the words of Harpocration. Con- 
cerning the place called Amazoneum, Iſœus ſays a great deal in 
his treatiſe to Diocles about the conſecration of the Amazons at 
Athens. It was a temple, which of old was built by theſe 
Amazons. 

J have before taken notice of a paſſage in Plato, where- 
in that writer mentions, that Eumolpus led the Amazons, 
when they invaded Attica. This perſon is repreſented both 
as a Thracian, and as an Athenian ; and ſometimes as a fo- 
reigner from Egypt. Clemens of Alexandria ſpeaks of his 
coming with the Eumolpidæ into Attica; and ſtyles him the 
Shepherd Eumolpus. He is ſuppoſed to have been the 
principal perſon, who introduced the rites and myſteries, 
which were obſerved by the Athenians. His ſons were the 


** Harpocration. The original Amazons were deities ; and the people ſo called 
were their prieſts and votaries, Hence Su Tas Anal ootin Plutarch. See The- 
ſeus. p. 13. | 

5: Menexenus. vol. 2. p. 239. 

% EvmoATos woijpyy, Cohort. p. 17. 

Eumolpus, Neptuni filius. Hyginus, Fab. 46. 

prieſts, 
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prieſts, who officiated at the temple of Ceres in Eleuſis. 
The Eleuſinian myſteries. came from Egypt; and the perſons, 
who brought them muſt, have been, of that country. All 
theſe things prove, that what has been repreſented as a war- 
like expedition was merely the ſettling of a colony: and 
thoſe, who had the conduct of it, were Amazonians, who 
have been repreſented as women. And fo far is probahle, 
that there were women among them, who officiated at the reli- 
gious ceremonies, which were inſtituted. Something of this 
nature is intimated by the Scholiaſt upon Theocritus, who 
gives a ſhort but curious account of the firſt Amazonian 
prieſteſſes. *:KanAuayes $101, This Barihio ons Tw Awagorwy 
10%) GuyaTeets' ot Teneindes Weornyoeeulnooy. TIgwraEL Os. N 
Y02E1%Y Kou FT avmuy oo cvegroarro. We Jearn from Callima- 
chus, that the queen of the Amazons had daughters, who were 
called Peleiades. Theſe were they, by whom the , ſacred dance, 
and the night vigils were firſt inſtituted. It has been before 
ſhewn, that the Peleiades, or Doves, were the, female branch 
of the Tonim, by whom idolatry was: firſt * introduced. And 
as they were at the ſame time Amazonians, it proves, that 
they were all the ſame people, under different denomina- 
tions; who chiefly came from Egypt, and were widely. ſcat- 
tered over the face of the earth. 


% Tes pev yap EUe , aro Ti xate: Aryuttov lepewv r N 
Diodorus. L. 1. p. 25. 

* Idyl. 13. v. 25. 

55 Ive — 100 EXAnvev D νu e ——— reis Eaves octeupus. Euſeb. 


Chron. p. 13. 
7 Titanians, Atlantians, Ionim, Amazonians, &c. 


Of 
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Of the HYPERBOREANS. 


ANOTHER name, by which the ancients diſtinguiſhed 


this people, was that of Hyperboreans. Under this appella- 


tion, we may obtain a farther inſight into their hiſtory. 
They are placed, as many of the Cimmerians and Amazo- 
nians were upon the Palus Mzotis, and Tanais; and in thoſe 
regions, which lay near the Boriſthenes, and Iſter. But from 


a a notion, that their name had a relation to the north, they 


have been extended upwards almoſt to the Cronian Sea. 
They were of the Titanic race, and called Sindi; a name, as 


I have ſhewn, common among the Cuthites. Tes Treę- 


Copess Ta Trams yevss Pecerizogs now ewai. We learn from 
Pherenicus, that the Hyperboreans were of Titanic original. 
% T) MaiwrTwy 0 auTo. Ts di Die. The Sindi are one Fa- 


mily' of thoſe, who live upon” the Mieotis. Strabo ſpeaks of 
them as called among other names Sauromatæ. © Tg e 


bree T8" Ehen, xa Toes; A Ales; uerorowias Txegbogeε 


_ A808, x Bavepacfas,: uu Aauacres. Theſe, who live above 


ol Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. 3˙ v. 28. 


9 Sttabo L. 11. p. 757. Ev qt Tn Tdh Th BrbiMeror H Srl ov jj q 


IAAXTONS. 
Tec pev ToTA por Tara Te arTauos 


Savpduatas d er tαν ETRTTUTEPHI Y ον 
Avool, Kiptueprot Tt, Xt b weras EvSeuoio 
| Kepxerio nr > OpeTau TE, X&1 hAKnevTes ANα⁰jE— 
Dionyſ. TTepiny. v. 8090. 
o Strabo. L. 11. p. 774. 
— 10 rhe 
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the Euxine, Iſter, and Adriatic, were formerly called Hyper- 
boreans, and Sauromate, and Arimaſpians. The ſame by 
Herodotus are reckoned among the ” Amazonians. They 
worſhiped the Sun, whom they held in high honour; and 
they had Prutaneia, which were ſtyled, * Aidan, Aithria; 
where they preſerved a perpetual fire. Like the people of 
Colchis, they carried on in early times a great trade; and 
the paſſage of the Thracian Boſporus, as well as of the Hel- 
leſpont, being poſſeſſed by people of their family, gave them 
opportunities of proſecuting their navigation to a great 
diſtance, When the Hetrurian mariners have laid hands 
upon Bacchus, and are thinking, where they can ſell him to 
the beſt advantage; the maſter of the ſhip mentions Cyprus, 
Egypt, and the country of the Hyperboreans, as the beſt 
marts in thoſe days, 


„ EATopu, n AryviT0v apizetm, n oye Kuneon, 
H es 'Treebogess. 


The people of Cyprus were of the ſame race, as the other 
nations, of which I have been ſpeaking. * Een ds x 0 


Kvxgiol Ek Twy KITTIRIY, Ku Of EU T (Bogen 0jphLopunet TWY AUTWI 


KurTiauwy, The meaning of this is, that the people of Cy- 
prus were of Cuthean original, as were the people of the 
north, the Hyperboreans : they were all of the ſame race, 


„ 

% Kegaruey ev Anauaoiy, — Aug Tiworres gen. Heſych. Abh. 
They were alſo Atlantians: for we read of Atlas Hyperboreus. Apollodorus. 
L. 2. p. 102. 

% Atoruoos n Anqai, v. 28. 


% Euſeb. Chron. p. 12. l. 38. 
7 
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all equally Cutheans. A colony of them ſettled in Crete, 
whoſe prieſts were the ancient Curetes, ſo denominated from 
their? temple, and ſervice; and who were acknowledged to 
have been of Titanian race. The Cretans, ſays * Diodorus, 
have traditions, that the Titanians came to their iſland in the 
time of the Curetes; and took poſſeſſion of that part, which lay 
about Cnoſſus. Here to this day, they ſhew the ruins of the 
temple, where Rhea. is ſuppoſed to have refided : and there is 
alſo a grove of Cyprus trees, which were planted in ancient times, 
By the ſame rout they came to Eubœa, and other parts of 
Greece; and were ſuppoſed: to have been conducted by 
7 Cothus and Archlus, the ſons of Xuth; and by Ion and 
Hellen, ſons of the ſame perſonage. They alſo paſſed up to 
Thrace, and to Phrygia: hence Anchiſes tells Æneas, that 
the Trojans were originally from Crete. 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto, 
Mons Idzus ubi, et gentis cunabula noſtræ. 


The Hyperboreans upon the Euxine at one time ſeem to 
have kept up a correſpondence with thoſe of the Titanian 
race in moſt countries. But of all others, they ſeem to have 
reſpected moſt the people of Delos. To this iſland they 
uſed to ſend continually myſtic preſents, which were greatly 
reverenced, In conſequence of this the Delians knew more 


5 Kir-Ait, Templum Solis, Cſiris was called Ait-Ofiris. Herodotus. L. 4. 
c. 59. | . | 
%* Diodorus Sic. L. 5. p. 334. . 

7 Kobes xa Apyacs, o Eels waid'ss £5 EUHDα nxov orcnoovtes, Plut. Queſtion, 
Grece. p. 296. | 

5" ZEneid. L. 3. v. 104. 


vol. III. Rr n of 


| 


7 
* 
. 
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of their hiſtory than any other community ofꝰ Greece. Calli- 
machus, in his hymn to Delos, takes notice both of the Hy- 
perboreans, and their offerings; and ſpeaks of them as a 


people of high antiquity. 


%% Kai 0: lh ναeDboin 
Oixia dvs £80, WHY τ C Nm. 
Oi perro AοανάνννσMe, xd ieα JeanyaTR WEWTOL 
AgaXuw! POee2Tt. 


Plutarch likewiſe mentions, that they uſed to come to Delos 
with flutes, and harps, and other inſtruments of muſic ; and 
in this manner preſent their offerings. Their gifts were 
emblematical; and conſiſted of large handfuls of corn in 
the ear, called auarau, which were received with much 
reverence. Porphyry ſays, that no offerings were looked 
upon with greater veneration than theſe of the Hyperboreans. 
He ſtyles them preſents, and * UT0VNjLaTH, memorials ; for 
they were ſymbolical, and conſiſted of various things, which 
were incloſed in ſheaves, or handfuls of * corn, This people 
were efteemed very ſacred: and it is ſaid, that Apollo, when 
he was exiled from heaven, and had ſeen his offspring lain, 
retired to their country. It ſeems, he wept ; and there was 


a tradition, that every tear was amber. 


Hoa Ay dn mwhucre wept avrewy Anaiu Aryeorv, Herod. L. 4. c. 33. 
ee. | 
Kar e Tmregbogewv lep hr avAuy Kai guplyyavs xai xi pcs es Tv A 
@x01 To WaAaio , t. Plutarch de Muſica, vol. 2. p. 1136. 


" Zepuve de ww r Wfpiv vroprnpera & Any ee Vmrepopewy Autrnropogur. 
Porph. de Abſtinentia. L. 2. p. 154. 


Ięa Erd td EHE ey xαντεπντοð ?. Herod, L. 4. c. 33. 
| KN 
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+ Keata 0 ent Bat eberro, 
Qs ag AToAws Tale daxeva Ar 
Eugęegerai dwais, are puein Neve Faces, 
Huos Tregbogewy leg Y IAGIULUNEY 
Ovęcον AY ArETR νjꝗulƷT,. 


The Celtic ſages a tradition hold, 

That every drop of amber was a tear, 

Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven. 
For ſorely did he weep; and ſorrowing paſs'd 
Through many a doleful region, till he reach'd 
The ſacred Hyperboreans. 


In like manner it is ſaid of Perſeus, that he went to the 
5 Hyperboreans: and Hercules alſo made a viſit to this people: 


* Acﬀpoy "Veebogews TEX, Aro N- 
Awvog Yer. 


His purpoſe was to obtain a branch of the wild olive, which 
grew in the grove of the Deity. They are ſometimes repre- 
ſented as ? Arimaſpians; and their chief prieſteſſes were 
named * Oupis, Loxo, and Hecaerge ; by whom the Hyper- 


Apollon. Argonaut. L. 4. v. 611. Tertius (Apollo) Jove tertio natus et La- 
tonà, quem ex Hyperboreis Delphos ferunt adveniſſe. Cicero de Nat. Deor. L. 3. 
5 Pind, Pyth. Od. 10. v. 47. 
* Pind. Olymp. Od. 3. v. 28. 
7 AriuaoTu vos Vrepeopew. Steph. Byz. 
IIe Toi Tad" evencay aro F A pEtb fu ro 
Ours Te, Act Te, xa1 S˙ Exagpyn, | 
Ouyarepss Bopexo—x TA. Callim. Hymn. in Delon. v. 291. . 
See Pauſanias. L. 5. p. 392. Quidam dicunt Opin et Hecaergen primas ex Hyper- 
boreis ſacra in inſulam Delon occultata in faſcibus mergitum pertuliſſe. Servius 
in Virg. Eneid. L. 11, v. 522. See Pliny. L. 4. c. 12. 


Rx r 2 borean 
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borean rites are ſaid to have been brought to Delos. They 
never returned, but took up their reſidence, and officiated 
in the iſland. People from the ſame quarter are ſaid to 
have come to Delphi in Phocis; and to have found out the 
oracular ſeat of Apollo. Pauſanias produces for this the evi- 
dence of the ancient prieſteſs Bæo. She makes mention of 
Olen the Hyperborean, as the firſt prophet of Delphi: and 
further ſays, that the firſt temple of the Deity was founded 
by him in conjunction with Pagaſus and Agyieus. 


„ Eyda Tot evpuvrg ov Wengng! EXTENETAITO 
IIaldes TV eobogew Tayarog xo diog Ayuiguc, 


er TEAEUTY) T8 UU TOY ANA ophaney. 


QAny d os yevero Wewrog Poiboro Weoparas, 
Tlewrog d agy hwy ETEWY TEXTIVAT Goes, 


By other writers Olen is ſaid to have been from Lycia. 
1 OANv Tas TUNUBS Vue; ETUNTED, e Axing S, Ta; c- 
wes £ Anw. Olen, who came from Lycia, was the author 
of thoſe ancient hymns, which are ſung at Delos. The word 
Olen, was properly an Egyptian ſacred term; and expreſſed 
Olen, Olenus, Ailinus, and Linus: but is of unknown 
meaning. We read of Olenium Sidus; Olenia Capella, and 


the like. 
„ QNν¾ ww arya Aiog KANE8T uro. 


It 
Pauſanias. L. 10. p. 809. 
'* Herod. L. 4. c. 35. He is by Pauſanias himſelf mentioned as a Lycian. 
Avuxics ds Qu, 5s at TE5 U TIS REYKITATS EemTonoey E,, L. 9. p. 762. 
m Arati Phœnom. v. 164. | 
Naſcitur 
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If then this Olen, ſtyled an Hyperborean, came from * Lycia 
and Egypt, it makes me perſuaded, of what I have often 
ſuſpected, that the term Hyperborean is not of that purport, 
which the Grecians have aſſigned to it. There were people 
of this family in the north; and the name has been diſtorted 
and adapted ſolely to people of thoſe parts. But there were 
Hyperboreans from the eaſt, as we find in the hiſtory of 
Olen. And when it is ſaid of Delos, that the firſt rites were 
there inſtituted by this people; and that they founded. the 
temple at Delphi: we muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe things 
were performed by natives from the Tanais, and the Riphean 
hills; much lefs from the Cronian ſeas, upon whoſe ſhores 
ſome people would place them. People of this name and 
family not only came to Greece, but to Italy : and extended 
even to the Alps. The Mons Palatinus at Rome was ſup- 
poſed to have been occupied by Hyperboreans; and the 
ancient Latines were deſcended from them. Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſenſis tells us, that Latinus was the ſon of Hercules 
by an Hyperborean woman. By this is meant, that the people 


Naſcitur Oleniæ ſidus pluviale Capellæ. Ovid. Faſt. L. 5. v. 113. 

A facred ſtone in Elis was called Petra Olenia. Pauſan. L. 6. p. 504. 

Qn, arno Auxios, Herod. L. 4. c. 35. 

Qn Auxios, Pauſan. L. 5. p. 392. 

Qu Tree crecCs. Ibid. L. 10. p. 810. 

3 TTepSopess orew went T Ans ITeAias. Scholia in Apollon. Argonaut. 
L. 2. v. 677. Here were ſome remarkable Cuthean ſettlements. Terwy . £574 xa 
n Ie, Agyopern Yu za n KotTi2e. Strabo. L. 4. p. 312. 

'% AxTivor d\ ex Twos VmrecCopSos xoprs. L. 1. p. 34. 

Euſebius makes the Citeans of Cyprus, and the Romans equally of Hyperborean 
original. Eto: J's xai d Kurrgict tx Twy Kn j., Kati os Ev Te (3a oproguror TW 
autos Kr Kai tw Puma, Chron. p. 12. I. 38. 


of Latium were an Herculean and Hyperborean colony. 
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Thoſe, who occupied the Mons Palatinus, are ſuppoſed to 
have been alſo Atlantians, and * Arcadians ; by the latter 
term is denoted people, whom I have diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Arkites. The Hyperboreans, who came to Delos, 
were devoted to this worſhip. Herodotus mentions two of 
their“ prieſteſſes, whom he calls Opis and Arge. They 
built the chief temple in that iſland, and planted the olive. 
They alſo conſtructed a ſacred dun, or cheſt, on account of 
wWKuT0H8, a ſpeedy delivery. As they were virgins, this cir- 
cumſtance did not relate to themſelves, but to a myſterious 
"* rite, In the celebrating of the myſteries, they held hand- 
fuls of corn; and had their heads ſhorn after the manner of 
the Egyptians. The like rites were practiſed by the Pæo- 
nians and people of Thrace, | 

It would be unnatural to ſuppoſe, that theſe rites, and 
theſe colonies came all from the north: as it is contrary to 
the progreſs of nations, and repugnant to the hiſtory of the 
firſt ages. A correſpondence was kept up, and an inter- 


It had its name a Palanto Hyperborei filia, Feſtus apud Auctores Ling. Lat. 
P* 355. 
They were ſuppoſed to have come with Evander. 
Tum rex Evander Romanæ conditor arcis. 
Virg. Eneid. L. 8. v. 313. 
Vobis Mercurius pater eſt, quem candida Maia 
Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit: 
At Maiam, auditis ſi quicquam credimus, Atlas, 
Idem Atlas generat, Ccœli qui ſidera tollit. 
Virg. Eneid. L. 8. v. 138. 
L. 4. c. 34. and 35. 
'* By the name Arge is ſignified 1x1, @ ſacred cheſt, or ark. 


Herodot. c. 33. 
9 courſe 
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courſe maintained between theſe nations : but they came 


from Egypt and the eaſt. There muſt have been ſomething 
myſterious in the term ** Hyperborean : it muſt have had a 


latent meaning, which related to the ſcience and religion of 


the people ſo called. Pythagoras, who had been in Egypt, 
and Chaldea, and who afterwards ſettled at Croton, was by 


the natives ſtyled the“ Hyperborean Apollo. And though 
ſome of this name were of the north, yet there were others in 
different parts of the world, who had no relation to that 
clime. Pindar maniteſtly makes them the ſame as the At- 
lantians, and Amazonians of Afric : for he places them near 
the Iſlands. of the Bleſt, which were ſuppoſed to have been 
oppoſite to Mauritania. He ſpeaks of them, as a divine race; 
and ſays, that Perſeus made them a viſit, after that he had 
ſlain the Gorgon. At the ſame time he celebrates their rites, 


and way of life, together with their hymns and dances, and 
variety of muſic : all which he deſcribes in a. meaſure ex- 


quiſitely fine. 


2 Moira d 8K antodapet. 
Teorous £71 TReTECONTI Tay 
r 0s Yogot IIag dev, | 
Aveay Ts ſS0%, Kavayu 0 QuAWy dovecrTai. 
Aagve ds Neurer Ko- 
ug OVAONTOITES, ü 
TW8THW EVPROVWE. 


** Herodotus ſuppoſes people to have had this name wag dis o Bopeas & mover. 
Writers give different reaſons for the name, all equally unſatisfactory. 
* ApicroreAns Ate, Tor Tlubaryopar vo Twy KootwiaTwy Toy Are Trepeo- 


peiay æοοντπτοτνο οαναε.li. lian. Var, Hiſt. L. 2. c. 26. 
Pindar. Pyth. Od. 10. v. 37. 
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Pleas'd with the blameleſs tenor of their lives, 
The Muſe here fix'd her ſtation. 
Hence all around appears 
A lovely ſcene of virgin choirs. 

N In every grove 
The lyre is heard reſponſive to the lyre ; 
While the ſhrill pipe conſpires 
In a pleaſing din of harmony. 
The natives revel in delight, 
Their heads bedeck'd with laurel ; and their hair 
Braided with gold. : 
They feel not age, nor anguiſh : 
But are free from pain; 
Free too from toil, 
And from every evil, that enſues from war. 
The frowns of Nemeſis reach not here: 
But joy abounds, 
Joy pure, and unimpaired, 
In a continual round. 


The northern Hyperboreans, who were the ſame as the Cim- 
merians, were once held in great repute for their knowledge. 
Anacharſis was of this family; who came into Greece, and 
was much admired for his philoſophy. There was alſo an 

10 | Hyperborean 
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Hyperborean of great fame, called * Abaris, who is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, He was the ſon of Zeuth, ſtyled 


Seuthes : and is repreſented as very knowing in the art of 


divination, and gifted with ſupernatural powers. Apollo is 
ſaid to have lent him a golden arrow, upon which he was 
wafted through the air, and viſited all the regions in the 
„world. He neither eat, nor drank ; but went over the 
earth, uttering oracles, and preſaging to nations, what was 
to come. This ſeems to be an imaginary character ; and 


probably relates to the various migrations of the ſons of 
Chus, and the introduction of their religion into different 


parts of the world. All the Ethiopic race were great archers. 
Their name was ſometimes expreſſed Cuſhitz ; and the an- 
cient name of a bow was Cuſhet; which it probably obtained 
from this people, by whom it was invented. There is rea- 
ſon to think, that by their ſkill in this weapon they eſtab- 
liſhed themſelves in many parts, where they ſettled. This 
may poſlibly be alluded to in the arrow of Abaris, the im- 
plement of paſſage ; by which he made his way through 
the world. 

They were people of the ſame family, who ſettled in 
Thrace under the name of Scythe ; allo of Sithones, Pæo- 
nians, Pierians, and Edonians. They particularly worſhiped 
the firſt planter of the vine under the known title of Dio- 


22 See Euſeb. Chron. Verſio Lat. p. 32. Strabo. L. 7. p. 461. 
* 36. Strabo. L. 7. p. 461. 


In like manner Muſæus of Thrace is ſaid to have had the art of flying; which 


was Bopes d i. Pauſan. L. 1. p. 53. 
*5 May Pep. Ma | 
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nuſus, and alſo of Zeus“ Sabazius. They had alſo rites, which 
they called Cotyttia from the Deity** Cotys; and others named 
Metroa, and Sabazia, which were celebrated in a moſt frantic 
manner by the Edoni upon Mount Hemus, TheDeity was alſo 
called“ Sabos, which term, as well as the title Sabazius, was 
derived from Nn, Saba, wine. Hence amid all their exclama- 
tions the words, Eva: Eat, Evoe Sabæ, were to be particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. He was worſhiped in the ſame manner by 
the“ Phrygians, who carried on the ſame rites and with 


the like ſhouting and wild geſtures upon Mount Ida, The 


prieſts alſo were called Sabi; and this name ſeems to have 
prevailed both in“ Phrygia and in * Thrace, 

Some of this family are to be found in Theſſaly, particu- 
larly in Magneſia and Pthiotis. A large body came into 
Italy : ſome of whom occupied the fine region of Campania, 
and went under the name of Cimmerians, It has been the 


opinion of learned men, that they were ſo called from n, 


Cimmer, Darkneſs. This may poſſibly have been the ety- 


mology of their name : though moſt nations, as far as I have 


been able to get any inſight, ſeem to have been denominated 
from their worſhip and Gods, Thus much however is cer- 


Tuns ev KoTvos Tys ey Tois Hdwrais Ariotywros pejerntas. Strabo, L. 10. p. 721. 

Teuvet Ko ev Trois HIwrors, ÆEſch. ibid. 

Evo: SaGo, Tus Atty xas r Tus. Tavra Nag egi Sabalia, va: — 
Ibid. p. 723. 

* SaGal ox, enwwuor Atovos' xai Sato eviore xakeow aurtar, Heſych. 

* Kai 0 Sata is Je Twy ÞPpvyiaxwy ei Strabo. L. 10. p. 721. 

Tb, ro; Opvying' AfyovTal xa arti Te Baxyo Nag. Steph. Byz. 

Taba Tor Atorvaoy o Ogaxts XaAB0t, xai Tabs r Teges aure, Schol. 
in Ariſtoph. Veſp. v. . 

* Strabo L. 5. p. 374. ? 

1 | | tain, 
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tain, that this people had in many places ſubterranean apart- 
ments, where their prieſts and recluſes dwelt; and were ſup- 
poſed to be conſigned to darkneſs; all which favours the 
opinion abovementioned. Ulyſſes, in Homer, ſpeaks of his 


arrival in the country of the Cimmerians, whom he deſcribes 


as in a moſt uncomfortable ſituation, and places at the ex- 
tremities of the ocean, 


„Hd eg Tugal ixays pabuppos wienvoo. (ſc. vas) 
Erba de KνƷ l avdgws q TE, Fong TE, 
Heer xd vEPEAN εEe¹ei1ů u,‘, 29s Hor ars 
HeAtog ®acbwy enideereral GUTIETTI. 
Ov oro av 5eryn0! wog 00gav0v argos ra, 
Ovd' oray an e α,ν¼i ovgnvober Weoteamnras, 
A emi E oNon TeraTai deinoums (BeoTolot, 


Now the dark bounds of ocean we explore, 

And reach at length a melancholy ſhore : 

Where loſt in cloud, and ever-during ſhade, 

His ſeat of old the ſad Cimmerian made. 

The Sun may riſe, or downward ſeek the main; 

His courſe of glory varying ; but in vain : 

No pleaſing change does morn, or evening, bring ; ; 
Here Night for ever broods, and ſpreads her ſable 


wing. 


1 imagine, that many temples of old, and eſpecially the cele- 
brated Labyrinths, were conſtructed in this manner. Four 


* Odyſſ. A. v. 13. | 
82 of 
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of theſe are mentioned by Pliny : of which the moſt 
famous was in Egypt, and from this the others were copied. 
That in Crete is deſcribed by“ Euſtathius, as a deep cavern, 
which went far under ground, and had innumerable wind- 
ings. Virgil ſpeaks of it as a fine piece of architecture, and 
executed with great {kill. 


35 Ut quondam Cretà fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cæcis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, quo ſigna ſequendi 


Falleret indeprenſus, et irremeabilis error. 


About Caieta, were ſome vaſt caverns near the ſummit of the 
promontory. Here, ſays Strabo, are to be ſeen huge apertures 
in the rock; ſo large, as to be able to afford room for noble and 
extenſive habitations. Several apartments of this kind were about 
Cuma, and Parthenope, and near the lake Acheruſia in Cam- 
pania. The ſame author ſpeaks of this part of Italy, and 
ſays, that it was incloſed with vaſt woods, held of old in great 
veneration ; becauſe in thoſe they ſacrificed to the manes. 
According to Ephorus, the Cimmerians dwelt here, and re- 
fided in ſubterranean apartments, called“ Argilla, which 
had a communication with one another. Thoſe, who applied 
to the oracle of the cavern, were led by theſe dark paſſages 
to the place of conſultation. Within the precin&s were to 

I.. 5. C. 9. p. 258. L. 36. c. 13. P. 739. | | | 

„ AaCupwbor, ona Kenton, UT OYELOV, WONWEAINTOY, 1 Odyſl. A. v. 14. 


9 ZEneid. L. 5. v. 588. 


5 Strabo. L. 5. p. 357. P. 374. Pliny. L. 3. c. f. p. 183. 
We may perceive, that the rites in all theſe places had a reference to the ſame 


object of veneration, the Argo. 
5 be 
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be found all the requiſites for an oracle: dark groves, foul 
ſtreams, and fœtid exhalations: and above all a vaſt and 
dreary cave. It was properly a temple, and formed by the 
Cimmerians, and Herculeans, who ſettled in theſe ** parts. 
Here was faid to have been the habitation of ® the Erythrean 
Sibyl, who came from Babylonia. Places of this nature were 
generally ſituated near the ſea, that they might more eafily 
be conſulted by mariners, whom chance brought upon the 
coaſt. On this account Virgil makes his hero apply to the 


prieſteſs of Cuma for advice. 


** At pius Zneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
Præſidet, horrendzque procul ſecreta Sibyllæ 
Antrum immane petit. 


There was a temple near it, built as was ſaid by Dzdalus 4 
with a deſcription in carved work upon the entablature, 


repreſenting the Labyrinth in Crete, and the ftory of 
Paſiphaé. 


* Hic labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 
Magnum reginæ ſed enim miſeratus amorem 


® Lycophron enumerates moſt of thoſe ancient places upon the coaſt of Italy. 
Tvpow martd\vas appt Kipxais ? vs, 
Agyes Te RN oppor, Air peya, 
Auuvns Te Þopuns, Magoo wore, - 
TiTwviov TE yeupaa, T8 KaTH yJoves | 
Qurorros eis apavta “ He bn, 
Zug np TE xAT, eb wagleve 
Tru) ve TEννẽ o gu anaThpior, V. 127% 
39 Juſtin, Mart. Cohort, p. 33. 
4? ZEneid. L. 6. ve 9. 


ad. v. 37. 
Dzdalus, 
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Dadalus, ipſe dolos tecti, ambageſque reſolvit; 
Cæca regens filo veſtigia. 


This 3 relates to the temple above ground; but 
the oracle was in a cavern beneath, which had been formed 
by the Cimmerians into numberleſs apartments. 


Exciſum Euboicæ latus ingens rupis in antrum, 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, oſtia centum, 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, reſponſa Sibyllæ. 


The poet has uſed ſome embelliſhments ; but the hiſtory was 
founded in truth. A place of this nature upon the ſame coaſt, 
and at no great diſtance from Tarracine, remained in the time 
of the emperour Tiberius, It was for its elegance ſtyled Spe- 
lunca Villa: and was fituated in ſuch a manner as to have a 
fine view of the ſea. Tiberius had upon a time retired to this 
place, and was taking a repaſt; when part of the rock fell in, 
and killed ſome of his attendants. But the emperour eſcaped 
through the vigilance of his favourite Sejanus: who ran under 
the part, which was tumbling ; and at the hazard of his life 
ſupported it, till he ſaw his friend“ ſecure. The * Syringes 
near Thebes in Upper Egypt were a work of great antiquity, 
and conſiſted of many paſſages, which branched out, and led 
to variety of apartments. Some of them ſtill remain, and 
travellers, who have viſited them, ſay, that they are painted 


1 Ibid. v. 42. 

© Veſcebatur in Villi, cui nomen Speluncæ, mare Amuclanum inter, F undanoſ- 
que montes, nativo in ſpecu. Ejus os, lapſis . ſaxis, obruit quoſdam miniſtros, 
&c. Taciti Annalium L. 4. p. 509. 

Marcellinus. L. 22. p. 263. There are many ſuch to be ſtill ſeen in Upper 
Egypt. a 
"By throughout 
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throughout with the moſt curious hieroglyphics, ſtained in 
the ſtone: and though they have been executed ſo many ages, 
yet the colours are ſtill as ſtrong and vivid, as if they had been 
but juſt tinctured. Joſephus mentions vaſt ſubterranes in ſome 
of the hills in the part of Canaan called Galilee, and in Tra- 
chonitis; and ſays, that they extended far underground, and 
conſiſted of wonderful apartments. They were formed in due 
proportion, and not arched at the top, but vaulted with flat 
ſtones; and the ſides were lined in the ſame manner: and by 
his account they could contain a great number of people. 
Such were the caverns at Gadara, Pteleon, and the“ Spelunca 
Arbelorum. They at laſt became the receptacles of outlaws 


within; on which account they were demoliſhed. Mention 
has been made of large caverns and labyrinths near“ Nauplia, 
and Hermione in Greece, ſaid to have been the work of Cy- 
clopians. They were probably in part natural, both here, and 
in the places taken notice of above: but they were enlarged 
by art; and undoubtedly defigned for a religious purpoſe. 
They all related to the hiſtory of that perſon, who was prin- 
cipally commemorated under the title of Cronus. He is ſaid 
to have had three ſons; and in a time of Hapger he formed 


See Joſephus. Antiq. L. 14. c. 15. and L. 15. C. 10. 
45 Eetęns de Ty Nœumr u Ta oTnYAG&a, N of E QUT 0:10) 2 88 ane wel 
KuxAwmrec d ovout gow. Strabo. L. 8. p. 567. 7 
4 Eytrrntnoar-K por Tpers wad es. 12 me" Euſcb, p. E. * 1. c. 10. 
37. 
n "Our xc. 0 Kgoros E Te WER! a arge rn tee, rg re 7 roy laure 
wald. Porph. de Nymphar. Antro, p. 19. 
QoauTws xa Anpnrng ev aD E gh TH Kew. Ibid. 
SuuboAo Kogyus Ta oryYAgaiz, Ibid. 
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a large cavern in the ocean: and in this he ſhut himſelf up 
together with theſe ſons, and thus eſcaped the danger. The 
temple at Keira upon the Mzotis, whither the Titans retired, 
was a *cavern of the ſame nature, as thoſe above. It was pro- 
bably in that grove, where ſtood the temple of Apollo: under 
which Pherenicus mentions, that the Hyperboreans refided : 
thoſe Hyperboreans, who, he ſays, were of Titanic original. 


» Auqgi F Tregbogews, à T EN ara net 
Naw ur AT0AAW05, aTEgrtTu D500, 
Ts; ue agt WeoTERuY 85 CULLATOS n , 
Tiraruy BAagoTa; x dονẽõ abenerra 
NaoouoVai Bogeno your AR,¼nçu ro avarre. 


He ſang alſo of the Hyperboreans, who live at the extremities of 
the world, under the temple of Apollo, far removed from the din 
of war. They are celebrated as being of the ancient blood of the 
Titans and were a colony placed in this wintry climate by the 
Arimaſpian monarch, the ſon of Boreas. One tribe of them is 
taken notice of by Pliny under the name of Arimpheans. They 


+ Ems To oTnAcaiov Txy Keipny l Hern £fareuaxro (Kpaooos). Tore Y 
MENG ο TE . ct ON ULWTATOY TE BTWS Cy, Ws 2.24 Tes Trravcs es auto usr THY H 
2 vTo Toy Otwy % YEVLHAENNY OUYKATAPUYEV . Dion. Caſſius. Hiſt. 
L. 51. p. 313. 

49 Scholia in Pind. Olymp. Od. 3. v. 28. 

% So I render d ονðsc wipes, curſus gelidus (ſcil. Boreæ), from alhpos, frigus. 

I bique Arimphæos quoſdam accepimus, haud diſſimilem Hyperboreis gentem. 
Sedes illis nemora, alimenta baccæ: capillus juxta fœminis viriſque in probro ex- 
iſtimatur. ritus clementes. itaque ſacros haberi narrant, inviolatoſque eſſe etiam 
feris accolarum populis. Pliny. Hiſt. Nat. L. 6. p. 3 10. 


ſeem 


2 
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leem to have been recluſes, who retired to woods and wilds, 
that they might more ſtrictly devote themſelves to religion. 
They wore their hair very ſhort, both men and women; and 
are repreſented as very harmleſs; ſo that they lived unmo- 
leſted in the midſt of many barbarous nations. They were 
addicted to great abſtinence, feeding upon the fruits of the 
foreſt. In many of theſe circumſtances they reſembled the 
people, from whence they came. The ſame monaſtic way 
of life prevailed in“ India among the Sarmanes and Allobii. 

Thoſe who ſettled in Sicily ſeem to have been a very 
powerful and knowing people : but thoſe of Hetruria were 
ſtill far ſuperior. At the time when they flouriſhed, Europe 
was in great meaſure barbarous : and their government was 
in a ſtate of ruin, before learning had dawned in Greece; 
and long before the Romans had diveſted themſelves of their 
natural ferity. Hence we can never have an hiſtory of this 
people, which will be found adequate to their merits. There 
is however a noble field, though not very obvious, to be 
traverſed ; which would afford ample room for a diligent 
enquirer to expatiate ; and from whence he might collect 
evidence of great moment. In reſpect to Sicily, their coins 
alone are ſufficient to ſhew how early they were acquainted 
with the arts; and from the ſame we may fairly judge of 
their great elegance and taſte. 


The two moſt diſtant colonies of this family weſtward 


were upon the Atlantic Ocean : the one in Europe to the 
north; the other oppoſite at the extreme part of Africa. 


2 Clemens Alex. Strom. L. I. p. 359. 
Vor. III. | Ttt The 
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The country of the latter was Mauritania; whoſe inhabitants 
were the © Atlantic Ethiopians. They looked upon them- 
ſelves, as of the ſame family as the Gods: and they were 
certainly deſcended from ſome of the firſt deified mortals. 
Thoſe who occupied the provinces of Iberia and Bztica, on 
the other fide, went under the ſame © titles, and preſerved 
the ſame hiſtories, as thoſe who have been mentioned before. 
I have ſhewn, that they were of Erythræan and Ethiopic 
race: and they gave name to the ifland © Erythra, which 
they occupied for the ſake of trade. Here ſtood the city 
Gadara, ſaid to be of high antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have 
been built by Arcaleus of Tyre. © KAaudios I8Auog £ Tas 
Soul Igo. (prov) art Agyanrevs vos Downes e Thy 
Wo, Wouars Ty Powmunuy yearn Tae. In the temple 


33 Diod. Sic. L. 3. p. 187. 188. 
Prima ejus (Maris Atlantici) Æthiopes tenent. P. Mela. L. 3. c. 10. 
4 Oi Toiuy . -r 20008 rey Oemy rap autos yeveolua ao. Ibid: 
18 
Mm * Jucir Tis Mavpeoies ay Kaas Ac N Places called. 9 Strabo. 
L. 17. p. 1181. 
See p. 184. of this volume. 


55 In univerſam Hiſpaniam Mareus Varro Iberos, et perſas, et Phœenicas, Celia 
que, et Pœnos, per veniſſe tradit. Pliny. L. 3. c. 1. p. 137. 


5s Scymaus. Chius gives the following hiſtory of the iſland Erythia, OE 
threia ; and of Gadara, or Gades. 


II foot 9 Atloras cuα ervely 

Ae) 801v auThv, YEVOMENNS ATUKIGS, 

Tavryv cure v5 vToaateas. TU Y. 

Tvgiay WRAKWY EMTOPHY ATUKIE 

Tafzpe. Geog. Vet. Gr. vol. 2. p. g. v. 156. 
57 Etymolog. Mag. : 


5* So it ſhould be read; not Tad. Gador is. the ſame as TU, and ſignifies: am 
incloſed and fortified place. 


7 | was 
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was neither ſtatue, nor pillar, nor ſtone, by way of adoration, 1 
which ſhews, that it was built in very early times. The i 
iſland was originally called Cotinuſa, which name was after il 
changed to Gadeira. | Ji 


9 Kay 75 Aue ven AUTO woe uh“ 
Kay Comenny KoTwour ay Epnuitarro Tadeiga. 


Though it may have been ſome time, before they lapſed into 
the more groſs idolatry, yet they ſeem to have been very 
early addicted to the rites of the Ark. Lycophron mentions 
people coming to this coaſt, whom he ſtyles, ® Azms Ta- | 
N Ven, the offspring of ancient Arne: but he ſuppoſes, [ 
that they were Bœotians, and came from the vicinity of 1 
Theba in Greece. They were indeed Thebæans and Bœoti: * 
but came from a different part of the world. Who was meant 
by Arne, may be known from the account given by the 
Scholiaſt : © Aegvn IIocesd rgoogs. Arne was the ſame as 
Arene, and we find, that ſhe was eſteemed the fo/termother of 
Poſeidon. She was at times ſtyled Maia Os, Maia Atoroov, 
TIooeidwvog Tęopog, alſo Tidnn, Toros, and Myrye Os. Ar- 
cles, Arclus, and Arcalus, by which the Deity of the place 
was called, are all compounded of the ſame terms, Arca-El, 
five Arca Dei. From hence the Grecians and Romans de- 
nominated a perſonage, whom they ſtyled Heracles, and Her- 
cules. But the original was Arclus, and Arcalus; and 
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59 Dionyſ. em. v. 455. 
69 K Toi wv axTH E, H,) Lœxwp e , 


IEnpoaCooxes, ay x1 Taprnoos wu, 
Aprns waaayas yivue. V. 642. | | 
® This is the ſame perſon, who is joined with Cothus by Plutarch. Keobos xa: 
AprxAcs, 0; Zub wald es. See alſo Strabo. L. 10. p. 495. 
n {till 
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Rill more truly, without the termination, Arca-El. It was 
not a name, but a title: and was given by the Sidonians, 
and other people in the eaſt, to the principal perſon preſerved 
in the Deluge: and it ſignified the great Arcalean, or Arkite. 
Arcalus is the perſon, who was ſuppoſed to have been pre- 
ſerved in the body of a Cetus; and to have traverſed the 
ocean in a golden Scyphus, which was given to him by 
Apollo. | 


 Oeo—xuoter Ed wit hs, Ev © To wataver de el ee. Apollodorus. L. 2. 
p. 100. 


O F 
Their KNOWLEDGE and INGENUITY. 


* 


JDROM what has preceded, we may perceive, that there 
1 once exiſted a great reſemblance between theſe nume- 
rous colonies of the ſame family: and that it laſted for ages. 
I have mentioned, that they were famous at the woof ; and 
carried the art of weaving to a great degree of excellence, 
This art was firſt practiſed at * Arach in Babylonia, and from 
thence carried to * other neighbouring cities; and in pro- 
ceſs of time to the moſt remote parts of the world. The 
people of Egypt were famous for this manufacture. It is 
ſaid of king Solomon, that he had his fine flax from this 
country. The prophet Ezekiel alſo mentions * ſine linen 
with embroidered work from Egypt : and the ſame is alluded 


to in * Iſaiah, The linen of Colchis was called“ Sardonic, 


* See volume the ſecond. p. 526. 527. 

* Strabo. L. 16. p. 1074. 
I Kings. c. 10. v. 28. 

. 27.17 5 

C. 19. v. 9. Pliny. L. 19. p. 156. 

* Herod. L. 2. c. 105. Av KoAyinov uno EAA Sad ou%ov XEKANTAL, 
See alſo L. 1. c. 203. Strabo, L. 11. p. 762. 
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juſt as the purple of Tyre was ſtyled Sarra, and Sarrana: 
which terms alike betoken ſomething noble and royal. It 
was alſo called Sindon, from the Sindi, and Sindones of the 
ſame country. The flax of 7 Campania, which had been in- 
troduced by the ancient Herculeans and Cimmerians, was in 
equal repute: and the like is to be obſerved in Bztica, and 
other. parts of Spain : where this commodity was particu- 
larly worn. The Indi were veſted in the ſame manner, and 
were noted for this manufacture. Hence the poet Dionyſus 
mentions * AtvoyAuvss Agaywres, the people of Archot with 
their linen robes. Nor was it only the original texture, which 
was found out by people of this family ; the dying, and alfo 
imprinting theſe commodities with a variety of colours and 
figures, mult alſo be attributed to the ſame. That wonder- 
ful art of managing filk, and likewiſe of working up cotton, 
was undoubtedly found out by the“ Indo-Cuthites ; and 
from them it was carried to the Seres. To them alſo is 
attributed the moſt rational and amuſing game, called cheſs : 
and the names of the ſeveral pieces prove, that we received it 
from them. We are moreover.indebted to them for the uſe 
of thoſe cyphers, or figures, commonly termed Arabian: an 
invention of great conſequence, by which the art of nume- 
ration has been wongeriully expedited, and improved, They 


7 Pliny, vol. 2. L. 19. p. 155. 


Ile. v. 1096. (Indorum) alii lino veſtiuntur, aut lanis.—Lanas ſylvæ 
ferunt. P. Mela. L. 3. c. 7. We may perceive, that by lanæ the author means 
filk. 


9 Herod. L. 1. c. 203. 
'* See Mela above, and Strabo. L. 15. p. 1044. 


are 
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are ſaid to have written letters & o4y0%0t : but whether by 
this was meant really linen ; or whether we are to underſtand 
a kind of paper manufactured from it, is uncertain. Probably 
it was a compoſition from macerated filk : for paper of this 
kind was of old in uſe among them; and the art was adopted 
by other nations. It is however certain, that people ſome- 
times did write upon filk itſelf. Symmachus takes notice 
Sericis voluminibus, Achæmenio more, infundi literas, of 
letters being ſtained upon fill, after the manner of the Perſians. 
But this, I imagine, was only done by the Achæmenidæ, the 
princes of the country. 

Thoſe who cultivated the grape brought it in many parts 
to the higheſt degree of perfection. The Mareotic wine is 
well known, which was produced in Scythia Ægyptiaca; and 


is reprefented as very powerful, 


7 Hac illa eſt, Pharios quæ fregit noxia reges, 
Dum ſervata cavis potant Mareotica gemmis. 


All the Ionian. coaſt about Gaza in Paleſtine was famous for 
this commodity : as was the region near Sarepta, at the foot 
of Libanus. The wines of theſe parts are ſpoken of by Si- 
donius Apollinaris, and ranked with the beſt of Italian and 
Grecian growth. 


** Vina mihi non ſunt Gazetica, Chia, Falerna, 
Quæque Sareptano palmite miſſa bibas, 


* Strabo. ibid. 

* L. 4. Epiſt. 34. 

* Grat Cuneget. v. 312. 
» Carm, 17. v. 15. 


Above 
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Above all the wine of Chaly bon in Syria is mentioned as of the 
higheſt repute. We learn from Strabo, that at one time it was 
entirely ſet apart for the ule of the kings of Perſia. It is 
taken notice of by the . prophet Ezekiel, when he is ſpeaking 
of the wealth of Tyre. ®® Damaſcus was thy merchant in the 
multitude of the wares of thy making j in rhe multitude of all 
riches, in the wine of CurLB0N, and white wool, Cyprus, 
Crete, Cos, Chios, and Leſbos, called Erhiope, were famous 
on the ſame account. There was alſo fine wine very early 
in Sicily about Tauromenium, in n the country of the Leſtry- 
gons and Cyclopians. 


* Kei Yao KνE.]urec o Sl Seid HgBen 
Over Ey540vA0. 


In Thrace were the Maronian wines, which grew upon 
Mount Iſmarus, and are celebrated by Homer, and by 
'9 Pliny. But no place was in more repute than Campania, 
where were the Formian and Falernian grapes. Some of 
very noble growth were to be found in Iberia and Mauritania. 
In the latter writers mention vines ſo ample, that theyequalled 
the trees of the foreſt. * Strabo ſays, that their trunks could 
hardly be fathomed by two men : and that the cluſters were a 
foot and a half in length. There was wine among the Indic 


'5 L. 15. p. 1068. 

C. 27. v. 18. 

Homer. Odyſſ. I. v. 357. 

* I bid. v. 196. 

L. 14. b. 16, p. 714. 

% AjuTtAo queTai lucy arSpaciy To waxes dug TEAANTTOS, bange TINY URIC s 
en L. 17. p. 1182. 


Ethiopians, 
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Ethiopians, particularly in the country of the“ Oxydrace, who 
were ſuppoſed to be the deſcendents of Bacchus. They had alfo 
a ſtrong drink made of rice; which was particularly uſed at 
their ſacrifices. In like manner the people of Luſitania and 
Bætica made a fermented liquor called Zuth; the knowledge 
of which was borrowed from ** Egypt. Hence they were 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtructed by Oſiris. Heſychius calls 
it * wine, and ſays, that it was made of barley. It is alſo 
mentioned by Strabo. ** Xewrrai de xd uber, ow 8 ran- 
Corrou* arr eas dE petvew Yewrreu. They have barley wine 
inſtead of the juice of the grape, which is ſcarce : and in the 
room of oil they uſe (bouturus) butter. 

The knowledge of this people was very great, ad in all 
parts deſervedly celebrated. Hence Antiphanes, ſpeaking of 
them collectively, tells us, Zopor dr £4040 08 Exv0cu N. 
By this is meant, that all of the Cuthite family were renowned 
for their wiſdom. The natives of Colchis and Pontus were 
much ſkilled in fimples. Their country abounded with 
medicinal herbs, of which they made uſe both to good and 
to bad purpoſes. In the fable of Medea we may read the 
character of the people: for that princeſs is repreſented as 
very knowing in all the productions of nature, and as gifted 
with ſupernatural powers. The region of Iberia in the 


* Strabo. L. 15. p. 1008. 

* Ibid. p. 1035. 

* Og d e xpbewy weromuery Sic Ehονντ , (o1 AryuaTin), Herod. L. 2. c. 77. 
AZubos, ovos aro x gibs Y s. 

1 Strabo. L. 3. p. 233. 

*5 Apud Athenzum. L. 6. p. 226. 
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vicinity of Colchis was alſo noted for its ſalutary and noxious 
* of which the poet Horace takes notice. 


Herbaſque quas et Colchis, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax. 


I have mentioned, that the natives were of the Cuthite race; 
and as they were deyoted to magic, and had their nightly 
orgies in honour of the Moon, theſe circumſtances are often 
alluded to by the poets. Hence Propertius takes notice of 


Cutæan charms. 


** Tunc ego crediderim vobis et fidera, et amnes, 
Poſſe Cutæinis ducere carminibus. 


In another place he alludes to the efficacy of their herbs. 
Non hic herba valet, non hic nocturna Cutzis. 
Virgil alſo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. 


Has herbas, atque hæc Ponto mihi lecta venena, 
Ipſe dedit Mœris: naſcuntur plurima Ponto. 


Strabo ſays, that the Soanes were ſkilled in poiſons, and that 
their arrows were tinged with a deadly“ juice. The natives 
of Theba, called Tibareni, were ſuppoſed to kill by their very 


*7 Epod. Od. 5.v. 21. Dionyſius ſays of the Colchians, 
— E671 vu TARA paxe pes H. v. 1029. 

*Propertius. L. 1. Eleg. 1. v. 23. 

bid. L. 2. Eleg. 1. v. 73. 

Eclog. 8. v. 95. 

.in. 


effluvia; 
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* effluvia; and at a very great diſtance: and it was ſaid of 


the Hyperboreans, that they could change themſelves into 


birds. 


33 Efle viros fama eſt in Hyperborea Pallene, 
Queis ſoleant levibus velari corpora plumis. 


The like faculty was attributed to the Theſſalians. The 
notion aroſe from a ſuperiority in the people ; who were 
ſuppoſed to be endowed with extraordinary powers. 
Mount“ Caucaſus, Mount Pangzus in Thrace, and the 
* Circean promontory in Italy were famous for uncommon 
plants. The like is ſaid of Mount Pelion in Theſſaly: of 
which there is extant a very curious“ deſcription. The 
herbs were ſuppoſed to have been firſt planted here by Chi- 
ron the Centaur. Circe and Calypſo are like Medea repre- 
ſented, as very experienced in pharmacy, and ſimples. Under 
theſe characters we have the hiſtory of Cuthite prieſteſſes, 
who preſided in particular temples near the ſea coaſt; and 
whoſe charms and incantations were thought to have a won- 
derful influence. The nymphs, who attended them, were a 
lower order in thoſe ſacred colleges; and they were in- 
ſtructed by their ſuperiours in their arts, and myſteries. 


* Kairor Toys. mepe Tov [Tovroy Onfeis wronayogtuouerys toper GiAagys; B 
.nu, Mavov, NA Kat Eis o evai, Plutarch. Sympoſ. L. 5. c. 7. p. 
630. Theſe were the people, who were eſteemed not capable of being drowned. 

” "Ovid Metamorph. L. 15. v. 356. 

Auctor de fluminibus. Phaſis. 

* Ibid. Hebrus. | 

1% Ops Kiprte:t woAuparuarcy, Scholia in Apollon. Argonaut. L. 3. v. 311, 
Theophraſtus de Plantis. L.8. c. 15. 


Apud Diczarchum, Geog, Gr. Minor. vol. 2. p. 27. | | 
Uuu 2 Ovid 
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Ovid gives a beautiful deſcription of Calypſo, and _ at- 
tendants, who are engaged in theſe occupations. 


Nereides, Nymphæque ſimul, quæ vellera motis 
Nulla trahunt digitis, nec fila ſequentia ducunt, 
Gramina diſponunt, ſparſoſque ſine ordine flores 
Seceraunt calathis, variaſque coloribus herbass .- 

1 pſa, quod hæ faciunt, opus exigit: ipſa quid uſus 
Quoque fat in folio; que fit concordia miſtis, 
Novit, et advertens penſas examinat herbas. 


Pon the knowledge of this people in herbs, we may 
juſtly infer a great excellence in phyſic. Egypt, the nurſe 
of arts, was much celebrated for botany. 


12 Alyurrin, Th WON egi Eerdweog agBea. 
Paguare, TANG Ne e pewy para, TAs dE Wy. 


To the Titanians was attributed the invention of chemiſtry. 
Hence it is faid by Syncellus, Xi Fryarrwy venue. 
The Pzonians of Thrace were ſo knowing in pharmacy, that 
the art was diſtinguiſhed by an epithet taken from their name, 
They lived upon the Hebrus : and all the people of that 
region were at one time great in“ ſcience, The Grecians 
always acknowledged, that they were deeply indebted. to 
them; and the Muſes were faid to have come from- thoſe 
parts. Here was the ſpot— 


3 Metamorph. L. 14. v. 264. 
39 Homer. * A. v. 229. 
EP. 14 
* See Vol. II. p. 130“ of this work. | 
7 | In 
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In quo tonanti ſanta Mnemoſyne Jovi, 
Fœcunda novies artium peperit chorum. 


The Pierians were as famed for poetry and muſic, as the 
Pzonians were for phyſic. Thamyras, Eumolpus, Linus, 
Thymeztes, and Muſeus, were ſuppoſed to have been of this 
country. Orpheus alſo is aſcribed to Thrace ; who is ſaid 
to have ſoothed the ſavage rage; and to have animated the 
very rocks with his harmony, 


© AuTag TOY EVET80W ATEERS age we 
Oed noidawy evo, Tora) Ts ße. 
On Y gu, KEWNG ETE t Hohne, 
AuTrs Oenixins Zorns er T b, 
"Egeins 51N0W0W ETMTCIUO, dc Oy £74 We0 
©cAyoperts poewryys kathyays Thegndes. 


Of him they tell, that with his tuneful lyre, 

He ſoft'ned rocks upon the rugged hills, 

And made the torrent ſtay. E'en now the trees 
Stand in due order near the Thracian ſhore, 
Proof of his wondrous {kill ; by muſic's pow'r 
Brought from Pieria down to Zona's plain. 


Theſe deſcriptions, though carried to an exceſs according to 
the licentiouſneſs of the poets, yet plainly ſhew, what excellent 
muſicians the Pierians were for the times in which they lived, 
and how much eſteemed by other nations. And in latter 
times we find people in theſe parts, who diſplayed no ſmall 
„ Diodorus. L. 3. p. 201. 


Apollon. Rhod. L. 1. v. 25. ; 
| ſhew 
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ſhew of genius; and were much addicted to letters. Taci- 
tus, ſpeaking of Cotys, a king of this country, deſcribes him 
as of a gentle and elegant turn of mind: Ingenium mite et 
amænum. But this does not quite come up to his character; 
for he was a prince devoted to ſcience, who took a great de- 
light i in poetry, and was eſteemed a good compoſer. There 
is an affecting epiſtle, written by Ovid in his baniſhment, 
wherein he addreſſes Cotys on this head, and conjures him 
to ſhew ſome pity, as he was a partner in the ſame ſtudies, 


* Ad vatem vates orantia brachia tendo. 


The Hyperboreans ſeem to have been equally celebrated, 
They worſhiped the Sun, and had peculiar myſteries, which 
were attended with hymns. I have mentioned their coming 
with flutes, and harps, and other inſtruments to Delos, and 
chanting before the altar, which was eſteemed the moſt an- 
cient in the world. I have alſo taken notice of the muſic 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites, which was very affecting. 
An Amazonian tribe, the Marianduni, were noted for the 
moſt melancholy “ airs. The Iberians of Bztica ſeem in like 
manner to have delighted in a kind of dirges, and funereal 
muſic. Hence they are ſaid by Philoſtratus to have been the 
only people in the world, who celebrated the triumphs of 
death. Tov Oararoy foros arbewrwy Weuengorrai. The 


+4 Annal. 2, c. 64. 
De Ponto. L. 2. Eleg. 9. v. 65. 
4% Kai Mapizyd vr 1£9cy wedov, Dionyl. v. 788. 
Ic cor Jes c O. eine pied cv To, MapizrJuvois Fpnvwr X( r. rm ee Je x ot 
Kæpes, æꝙ wv α Kara SonvwI'n auAnuaTte. SENS, 7 ibid. 
Philoſtratus in Vita Apollon. p. 211. | | 
10 5." _ 
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muſic in theſe places was well adapted to the melancholy 
rites of the natives: but it was not in all parts the ſame. 
The ancients ſpeak of the Dorian and“ Phrygian meaſures 
as more animated and manly. Thoſe of Leſbos and Zolia 
were particularly ſweet, and pleaſing, nor was it only harmony, 
which they eſteemed a requiſite in their hymns : they were 
made the repoſitories of all knowledge, and contained an hiſ- 
tory of their anceſtors, and of their Deities: and the annals of 
paſt ages. Such were the hymns at Delphi, and at Delos: and 
in moſt regions of Hellas. This is alluded to by Homer in the 
hiſtory of the Sirens, whoſe voices and muſic are repreſented 
as wonderfully taking; ſo that nothing could withſtand their 
harmony. But this was not their chief excellence: their know- 
ledge was ſtill more captivating; and of this they made a 
diſplay to Ulyſſes, that they might allure him to their ſhores. 


Asvę a/ Wy ToAvay Od bv, peyan rd ANY, 
Nu K@T&5100), 1% VoITsen OF aA801S. 
Ov vag wu Tis rns TAgnNaTE vn KEN, 
Ile / nuew! peAYyneu ATO 50hXTWY OF AKBTU® 
Ae de reg, VEITRL, Kat Eidg. 
Ique, vag Tor wars or en Teom evgein 

 Agyzior Tewes Ts $8w! WTHTI [OY NORs. 
Iquer d 000% t en Non rah orgign. 
Q PRTKY F810 HE OTH KAAAI OY — — 


Pride of all Greece, renown'd Ulyſſes, ſtay, 
And for a moment liſten to our ſong. 


42. See Ariſtotle de Repub. L. 8. c. 7. p. 613. They were however in ſome de- 
gree plaintive. See Scholia in Dionyl. Tlepmyne. v. 788. 
4% Odyſſ. M. v. 184. For 
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For ne'er did mortal yet this lovely iſle 

Paſs unregarded; but his courſe withheld 

To hear our foothing lays: he then retired, 
His ſoul all raptures, and his mind improv'd. 
We know the ſad affecting tale of Troy, 

The godlike heroes, and the ten years toil ; 

Oh, ftay, and liſten to us: we'll unfold 

All, that time treafures, and the world contains. 
So ſang th' alluring Sirens, pouring forth 

A moſt melodious ſtrain. 


Thus have I attempted to ſhew, how ſuperiour in ſcience 
this great family appeared, wherever they ſettled. And 
though they degenerated by degrees ; and were oftentimes 
overpowered by a barbarous enemy, which reduced them to 
a ſtate of obſcurity ; yet ſome traces of their original ſupe- 
riority were in moſt places to be found. Thus the Turde- 
tani, one of thoſe Iberian nations upon the great weſtern 
ocean, are to the laſt repreſented as a moſt intelligent people. 
They are well acquainted, lays * Strabo, with grammar, and 
have many written records of high antiquity. They have alſo 
large collections of poetry: and even their laws are deſcribed in 
verſe, which, they ſay, are of ſix thouſand years ſtanding. Though 
their laws and annals may have fallen far ſhort of that date, 
yet they were undoubtedly very curious ; and we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily lament the want of curiofity in the Romans, who 
have not tranſmitted to us the leaſt ſample of theſe valuable 


Tora r d eferaGovras Twy Ibntwr ourai, xa YE Y Pro TL, xa. 
715 WEARIES farnſuns Eq r TV YBUPA TE x. monlaa ra, Kat vohαs Ejhjpht T Ys 
ESRXIG YAY ETWY, Ws RG, L. 3. p. 204. 
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remains. In Tatianus * Aſſyrius, and more eſpecially in 
Clemens of Alexandria, we have an account of thoſe per- 
ſons, who were ſuppoſed to have bleſſed the world with ſome . 
invention: and upon examination almoſt all of them will be | 
found to have been of Cuthite original. | 4 


* i . P. 243. 
5* Stromat, L. 1. p. 364. See alſo Pliny and Hyginus, 
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O F 


Their BUILDINGS, and other great 


Operations. 


T would be unpardonable, if I were to paſs over in filence 
the mighty works, which this people carried on, and the 
edifices, which they erected in the different parts, where they 
ſettled, All thoſe mounds and cauſeways, the high roads, 
and ſtately ſtructures, which have been attributed to Semira- 
mis of Babylonia, were the works of the ancient Semarim of 
that country, They formed vaſt lakes, and carried on canals 
at a great expence : and opened roads over hills, and through 
foreſts, which were before impaſſable. Strabo ſays, that Ba- 
bylonia was full of works of this nature; and beſides what was 
done in theſe parts, there were monuments of Babylonian indu/- 
try all over Aſia. He mentions, Nopot, high altars of raiſed 
earth, and ſirong walls, and battlements of various cities, toge- 
! He attributes the whole to Semiramis. Ka: Ts Teuiga judo, Ns Tou Ev 
| BaCuawn E0Y,00!, WOARAK XXL HKAAK KGTHR WHoxv YI oxed ov dιν,j T, GON Tis 
HT&p3 TauTHs Eqs TATE YuwpaThy & d1 KAABGL SEjphuiptpuT'os, 1a TENN, Ka E2U[A%- 
v KATHAOHEVAL, XA OVALY WV TWY EV GUTOS, % T A. L. 16. p. 1071. 
Tey2s ZepupzuuJos, Ibid. L. II. p. 802. 5 Ts | 
Tyana near Comana in Pontus. X] Teeipæ ud os. Ibid, L. 12. p. 811. 


Sce alſo L. 2. p. 134. 
X22 ther, 
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ther with ſubterraneous paſſages of communication. Alſo aque- 
duets for the conveyance of water under ground : and paſſages of 
great length upwards by ſtairs. To theſe were added beds, 
formed for the paſſage of rivers, and for lakes : together with 
bridges, and highways. Thoſe, who were driven to Egypt, 
and took up their reſidence in that country, carried on the 
like works; many of which remain to this day, and are the 
wonder of all, who view them. Beſides clearing the river, 
and gaining a molt valuable territory, they enriched the 
upper region with numberleſs conveniences. The canal, 
which they carried on from the upper point of Delta to the 
Red Sea, was an immenſe operation. They undertook it : 
and, however people may diſpute the point, it was finiſhed. 
This is evident from the abutments of the floodgates, which 
are ſtill exiſting between the * hills, through which it paſſed. 
For they took advantage in conducting it, of an hollow in 
the Arabian * mountain; and led it through this natural chan- 
nel. Don John de Caſtro * ſays, that though the ancient paſ- 
ſage is in great meaſure filled with ſand, yet traces of it are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the way to Suez. The ſtones, of which 
they made uſe for the conſtruction of their obeliſks, and py- 
ramids, were hewn out of the mountain of Arabia: and 
ſome were brought from the quarries in the Thebais. Moſt 
of theſe are ſo large and ponderous, that it has been the 
wonder of the beſt artiſts, how they could. be carried to that. 


Something of this nature was obſerved by Pocock. See Egypt. vol. 1. p. 132. 
The canal was again opened by Ptolemy, called by Diodorus [170Azaics d deu. 
L. I. P. 30. c | 

3 The ſame as Phi Hiroth of the Scriptures. Exodus. c. 14. v. 2. 

* Fravels. c. 7. See Aſtley's Collection. vol. 1. p. 126. 


degree | 
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degree of elevation, at which they are ſeen at this day. The 
obeliſks conſiſt of one ſtone, and are of a great length. Two 
of them have been brought from Alexandria to Rome : and 
treatiſes have been written to ſhow the manner of their con- 
veyance : and others to deſcribe the means, by which they 
were afterwards raiſed. What muſt have been the original 
labour, when they were hewn from the rock; and when 
they were firſt erected} The principal pyramid ſeems at 
firſt to have been five hundred feet in perpendicular height, 
though by the accumulation of fand, it may fall ſomething 
ſhort of that extent at this * day. The vertex was crowned 
with thirteen great ſtones, two of which do not now appear. 
Within are rooms, which are formed of ſtones equally large. 
Thevenot ſpeaks of a hall, thirty feet in length, nineteen 
in height, and fixteen in breadth. He ſays, that the roof 1s 
flat, and covered with nine ſtones, of which, ſeven in the 
middle are fixteen feet in length. Sandys alſo ſpeaks of 
a chamber forty feet in length, and of a great height. 
The ſtones were ſo large, that eight floored it; eight 
roofed it; eight flagged the ends; and ſixteen the fides ; 
all of well-wrought Theban marble. The chamber, to which 
he alludes, is certainly the center room : but he is miſtaken 
in his menſuration. We have it more accurately deſcribed 


* Marcellinus. L. 17. p. 124. | 
It is four hundred and ninety-nine feet high, according to Greaves. Vol, 1. 
P. 94. | 
Gemelli makes it five hundred and twenty feet. Churchill's Voyages. vol. 4. 
p. 27 

Part Second. p. 132. 

* L. 2. p. 102. 


by 
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by another of our countrymen * Greaves : who ſpeaks of it 
as a rich and ſpacious chamber of maſt curious workmanſhip, 
The ſtones, ſays he, which cover this place, are of a ſtrange, and 
Rupendous length, like ſo many huge beams lying flat, and tra- 
ver/ing the room; and withal ſupporting that infinite maſs and 
weight of the pyramid above. Of theſe there are nine, which 
cover the roof. He makes the room larger, than it is ſup- 
poſed to be by Thevenot ; for he ſays, that by a moſt exact 
meaſurement, he found it to be ſomething more than thirty- 
four Engliſh feet in length; ſeventeen feet o in breadth ; 
and nineteen and an half in height. Pocock takes notice of 
ſome prodigious ſtones, which he met with in theſe parts. 
One was found to be twenty-one feet in length, eight broad, 

and four in depth. Another was thirty-three feet long, and 
five broad. 

Many have been the ſurmiſes about the people, by whom 
theſe ſtately ſtructures were erected. I have mentioned, that 
they were the work of the Cuthites ; thoſe Arab Shepherds, 
who built Heliopolis, who were the Pyeveis, the Giants 
and Titans of the firſt ages. The curious traveller Norden 
informs us, that there is a tradition ſtill current among the 
people of Egypt, that there were once Giants in that coun- 
try : and that by them theſe ſtructures were raiſed, which 
have been the aſtoniſhment of the world. According to He- 
rodotus, they were built by the * Shepherd Philitis ; and by 
a people held in abomination by the Egyptians, 


9 Greaves. vol. 1. p. 126. 

'® Juba auctor eſt Solis quoque oppidum, quod non procul Memphi i in Ægypti 
ſitu diximus Arabas conditores habere. Pliny, L. 6. p. 343. 

CY OE 1 P2376. | 

* L418. The 
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The ancient temple at Heliopolis in Syria was in great re- 
pute, long before it was rebuilt after the mode of the Gre- : 
cians. It 1s generally called Balbec, which ſeems to be a 1 
variation for Bal-beth ; as we may infer from“ Gulielmus 4 
Tyrius. Of the original building we may form ſome judg- 
ment, from a part of the ancient wall, which ſtill remains. 
Dr. Pocock, having ſpoken of the temple, which now lies 
in ruins, adds, but what is very ſurpriſing, in the wall 10 
the weſt of the temple, there are three flones, near twenty feet 
above the ground; each of which is fixty feet long: the largeſt 
of them is about fixty-two feet nine inches in length. On the north 
fide are likewiſe ſeven very large ſtones; but not of ſo great a 
fize : the thickneſs was about twelve feet. The ſame were ob- 
ſerved by the late learned and curious Mr. Wood ; whoſe 
account ſeems to have been more preciſe. Wie could not, 
lays he, get to meaſure the height and breadth of the ſtones, 
which compoſe the ſecond firatum. But we found the length of 
three of them to make together above an hundred and ninety 
feet; and /eparately fixty-three feet eight inches, fixty-four feet, 
and fixty-three feet. And that theſe ponderous maſſes were 
not, as ſome have idly ſurmiſed, factitious, may be proved 
from the places, whence they were manifeſtly taken. There 
is one ſtone of an immenſe ſize; which has been faſhioned, 
but never entirely ſeparated from the quarry, where it was 
firſt formed, It ftands in the vicinity of thoſe abovemen- 


7 Heliopolim Grace videlicet, quæ hodie Malbec (lege Balbec) dicitur, Ara- 
bice diftam Balbeth. Gulielm. Tyrius. L. 21. p. 1000. According to Jablon- 
ſky, Bec and Beth are ſynonimous. | 

Vol. 2. p. 110. 
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tioned; and is taken notice of both by Dr. Pocock, and 
Mr. Wood. The account given by the latter is very re- 
markable. 1n the firſt quarry there are ſtill remaining ſome 
vaſt Rones, cut and ſhaped for uſe. That upon which this letter 
iu the ſecond plate) is marked, appears from its ſhape and 
fize to have been intended for the ſame purpoſe, as the three 
ones mentioned Plate 3. It is not intirely detached from the 
quarry at the bottom. We meaſured it ſeparately, and allow- 
ins for à little di iſagreement i in our accounts, owing, we think, to 
its not being exafly ſhaped into a perfectly regular body, we 
found it ſeventy feet long, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five 
inches deep. The ſtone according to theſe dimenſions contains 
fourteen thouſand one hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet : and 
ſhould weigh, were it Portland ſtone, about two millions two 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds avoirdupoiſe; or ons 
thouſand one hundred and thirty-five tons. From theſe ac- 
counts, we learn two things: firſt, that the people, by whom 
theſe operations were carried on, were perſons of great in- 
: duſtry and labour : and in the next place, that they muſt 
have been very ingenious, and deeply ſkilled in mechanical 
powers. For even in theſe days, among the moſt knowing, 
it is matter of difficulty to conceive how theſe mighty works 
could be effected. There occur in our own ifland large 
ſtones, which were probably firſt raiſed on a religious ac- 
count. It has been a ſubject of much inquiry, to find out 
in what manner they were brought, and by what means 
erected, where they ſtand, But in the countries, of which I 
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Account of Balbec. p. 18. See alſo the Travels of Van Egmont. vol. 2. p- 
275. and MaundrePs Journey to Aleppo. p. 138. 
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have been ſpeaking, we ſee maſſes of rock of far ſuperior ſize 
not reſting upon the earth, but carried aloft; ſome to an 
hundred, others to five hundred feet, perpendicular. 
Many have looked upon theſe ancient buildings, eſpecially 
the pyramids in Egypt, with an air of contempt, as being vaſt 
piles without any great ſymmetry: and have thought the labour 
idle, and the expence unneceſſary. But it muſt be conſidered, 
that they were deſigned for high altars and temples; and were 
conſtructed in honour of the Deity, Though they are rude, 
and entirely void of every ornament, which more refined ages 
have introduced; yet the work is ſtupendous, and the exe- 
cution amazing: and cannot be viewed without marks 
of aſtoniſhment. And if we once come to think, that M 
coſt, which does not ſeem quite neceſſary, is culpable ; 
know not, where we ſhall ſtop : for our own churches, 100 
other edifices, though more diverſified and embelliſhed, are 
liable to the ſame objection. Though they fall far ſhort of 
the ſolidity, and extent of the buildings abovementioned, yet 
leſs coſt might certainly have been applied; and leſs labour 
expended. One great purpoſe in all eminent and expenſive 
ſtructures is to pleaſe the ſtranger and traveller, and to win 
their admiration. This is effected ſometimes by a mixture 
of magnificence and beauty: at other times ſolely by im- 
menſity and grandeur. The latter ſeems to have been the 
object in the erecting of thoſe celebrated buildings in Egypt: 
and they certainly have anſwered the deſign. For not only 
the vaſtneſs of their ſtructure, and the area, which they oc- 
cupy, but the ages they have endured, and the very uncer- 
tainty of their hiſtory, which runs ſo far back into the 
ä Yyy - depths 
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depths of antiquity, produce altogether a wonderful venera- 
tion; to which buildings more exquiſite and embelliſhed 
are ſeldom entitled. Many have ſuppoſed, that they were 
deſigned for places of ſepulture: and it has been affirmed 
by * Herodotus, and other ancient writers. But they ſpoke 
by gueſs : and I have ſhewn by many inſtances, how uſual 
it was for the Grecians to miſtake temples for tombs. If the 
chief pyramid were deſigned for a place of burial, what oc- 
caſion was there for a well, and for paſſages of communi- 
cation, which led to other buildings? Near the pyramids 
are apartments of a wonderful fabric, which extend in length 
one thouſand four hundred feet, and about thirty in depth. 
They have been cut out of the hard rock, and brought to 
a perpendicular by the artiſts chizel ; and through dint of 
labour faſhioned as they now appear. They were un- 
doubtedly deſigned for the reception of priefts ; and conſe- 
quently were not appendages to a tomb, but to a temple of 
the Deity. It is indeed ſaid, that a ſtone coffin is ſtill to be 
ſeen in the center room of the chief pyramid : and its ſhape 
and dimenſions have been accurately taken. It is eaſy to 
give a name, and aſſign a uſe, to any thing, which comes 
under our inſpection: but the truth is not determined by 
our ſurmiſes. There is not an inſtance, I believe, upon re- 
cord, of any Egyptian being entombed in this manner. The 
whole practice of the country ſeems to. have been intirely 
different. I make no doubt but this ſtone trough was a 


L.. e. 127, 

?7 See Pocock, Norden, and others. 

'* Greaves of the Pyramids. vol. 1. p. 141. 
- » SeeShaw's Travels, p. 419. 
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reſervoir for water, which, by means of the well, they drew 
from the Nile, The prieſts of Egypt delighted in obſcurity; 
and they probably came by the ſubterraneous paſſages of the 
building to the dark chambers within; where they performed 
their luſtrations and other nocturnal rites. Many of the an- 
cient temples in this country were caverns in the rock, en- 
larged by art, and cut out into numberleſs dreary apartments : 
for no nation upon earth was ſo addicted to gloom and me- 
lancholy as the Egyptians. From the top of the pyramids, 
they obſerved the heavens, and marked the conſtellations: 
and upon the ſame eminence it is probable, that they offered 
up vows and oblations, 

As the whole of Upper Egypt was cloſely bounded on 
each fide by mountains, all the floods which deſcended from 
the higher region, and from Abyſſinia, muſt have come with 
uncommon violence, The whole face of the country affords 
evidence of their impetuoſity in the firſt ages, before they had 
borne down thoſe obſtacles, by which their deſcent was im- 
peded. As the ſoil was by degrees waſhed away, many rocks 
were left bare; and may ſtill be ſeen rough and rude in a 
variety of directions. Some ſtand up ſingle: others of im- 
menſe ſize lie tranſverſe, and incumbent upon thoſe below: 
and ſeem to ſhew, that they are not in their natural ſitua- 
tion ; but have been ſhattered and overturned by ſome great 
convulſion of nature. The Egyptians looked upon theſe 
with a degree of yeneration : and ſome of them they left, as 
they found ** them, with perhaps only an hieroglyphic, 
Others they ſhaped with tools, and formed into various 

See Norden. Plate 122. 123. | 
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devices. The Sphinx ſeems to have been originally a vaſt 
rock of different ſtrata: which from a ſhapeleſs maſs the 
Egyptians faſhioned into an object of beauty and veneration. 
I ſhould imagine, that the pyramids were conſtructed in the 
ſame manner; at leaſt thoſe, which are the principal, and 
ſtand oppoſite to Cairo. They were probably immenſe 
rocks, which ſtood upon the brow of the mountain. The 
Egyptians availed themſelves of what chance offered; and 
caſed them over with large ſtones; and brought them by 
theſe means to a degree of ſymmetry and proportion. At 
the ſame time, they filled up the unneceſſary interſtices with 
rubbiſh and mortar; and made chambers and apartments; 
according as the intervals in the rock permitted ; being ob- 
liged to humour the indire& turns and openings in the ori- 
ginal maſs to execute what they purpoſed. This, I think, 
may be inferred from the narrowneſs, and unneceſſary ſloping 
of the paſlages, which are oftentimes very cloſe and ſteep : 
and alſo from the fewneſs of the rooms in a work of ſo im 
menſe a ſtructure. 

I have mentioned, that they ſhewed a reverential regard to 
fragments of rock, which were particularly uncouth and hor- 
rid : and this practice ſeems to have prevailed in many other 
countries. It was uſual with much labour to place one vaſt 
ſtone upon another for a religious memorial. The ſtones 
thus placed, they oftentimes poized ſo equably, that they 
were affected with the leaſt external force: nay a breath of 
wind would ſometimes make them vibrate. We have many 
inſtances of this nature-in our own country; and they are to 
be found in other parts of the world : and wherever they 

occur 
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occur we may eſteem them of the higheſt antiquity. All ſuch 
works we generally refer to the Celts, and to the Druids ; 
under the ſanction of which names we ſhelter ourſelves, 
whenever we are ignorant, and bewildered. But they were 
the operations of a very remote age ; probably before the 
time, when the Druids, or Celtz, were firſt known. I queſ- 
tion, whether there be in the world a monument, which is 
much prior to the celebrated Stone-Henge, There is reaſon 
to think, that it was erected by a foreign colony; one of 
the firſt, which came into the iſland. Here is extant at this 
day, one of thoſe rocking ſtones, of which I have been ſpeak- 
ing above. The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſtones erected with a 
religious view by the name of amber: by which was figni- 
fied any thing ſolar and divine. The Grecians called them 
* Hereas Aub ou, Petræ Ambroſiæ; and there are repre- 
ſentations of ſuch upon coins. Horapollo ſpeaks of a ſacred 
book in Egypt ſtyled ** Ambres ; which was ſo called from 
its ſanity; being a medicinal book of Hermes, and intruſted 
ſolely to the care of the ſacred ſcribes. Stonehenge is com- 
poſed of theſe amber-ſtones : hence the next town is deno- 
minated * Ambroſbury : not from a Roman Ambrofius ; for 
no ſuch perſon exiſted ; but from the Ambroſiæ Petræ, in 
whoſe vicinity it ſtands. Some of theſe, as I have. taken no- 
tice, were rocking ſtones : and there was a wonderful monu- 


Vaillant de nummis Colon. vol. 2. p. 69. 148. 2.18. 

* Auge, Ferx Aue om, Srv, Heſych. 

AubeiCuv Segarevew ey Tos i£gois, Ibid, 

* Eq de wage Tous I£,0ypppateve t xaos itpe, xanzpirm Auer, L. 1. 
c. 38. p. 52. 

See Stukeley's Stonehenge, p. 49. 50. 
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ment of this ſort near Penzance in Cornwall, though, I be- 
lieve, it is now in great meaſure ruined, It ſtill retains the 
name of ** Main-Amber, by which is ſignified the /acred 
foxes. We find it deſcribed by the Engliſh antiquary Nor- 
den, who ** ſays, that it conſiſted of certayne huge ſlones, [+ 
fett, and ſubtillye combyned, nat by art, as I take it, but by 
nature, as a child may move the upper ſtane, being of a huge 
bignes, with one fingen; ſo equallie ballanced it is: and the 
forces of manie firong men conjoined can doe no more in moving it. 
He mentions another of the fame fort called ** Pendre Stone. 
It is, he ſays, à rock upon the topp of a hill near Bliſton, on 
which ſtandeth a beacon; and on the topp of the rock lyeth a ſtone, 
which is three yardes and a haulfe longe, four foote broad, and 
two and a haulfe thick; and it is equally batanced, that the 
winde will move it, whereof 1 have had true experience. And 
a man with his little finger will eafily ſtirr it, and the flrength 
of many cannot remove it. Such a one is mentioned by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, which was ſuppoſed to have been raiſed in 
the time of the Argonautæ. It ſtood in the iſland Tenos, 
and was the monument of Calais and Zetes, the two winged 
fons of Boreas. They are ſaid to have been {lain by Hercules; 


_ # Main, from whence came mcenia, femified, in the primitive languages a okiey! 
or ſtones, and alſo a building. By ccaber was meant any thing ſacred. Chil-Mi- 
nar, by which name the celebrated ruins in Perſia are diſtinguiſhed, ſeems to ſignify 
Collis Petræ. The word Minaret is of the fame etymology, from Meen and Main, 
a ſtone. 

** Norden's Cornwall. p. 48. The upper ſtone was eleven feet long, ſix feet 
wide, and five in thicknels. 

*7 Theſe are works are of too much nicety, and too often repeated, to be effected 
by chance. 

. . 
and 
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and though the hiſtory be a fable, yet ſuch a monu- 
ment, I make no doubt, exiſted in that iſland, as the poet 
deſcribes. | 
yen rig ETMET OTIOTW 
Xeo vp Honnrnnog, —— 

Aw yag Tia d:deroro; anl anoras 
Tnvw & awpieury π ,t, KU ApNTATO YAICY 
Au aro, g ds uw xabuteedes E 
Q ercęn, Jaubog Tee avdencs AEUITEL, 
KuvoTau Niro vio W] ̊ In Bogeno. 


Theſe hapleſs heroes, as they bent their way 
From the ſad rites of Pelias, lately dead, 
Alcides flew in Tenos. He then rais'd 
An ample mound in memory of the ſlain, 

And on it plac'd two ſtones. One {till remains 
Firm on its baſe : the other, lightly poiz'd, 
Is viewed by many a wondering eye, and moves 

At the ſlight impulſe of the northern breeze. 


Ptolemy *? Hephæſtion mentions a large ſtone upon the bor- 


ders of the ocean, probably near Gades in Bætica, which he 
calls Petra Gigonia: and fays, that it could be moved with 
a „ blade of graſs. TI, Gigon, from whence came the 
term Gigonia, was, according to Heſychius, a name of the 
Egyptian * Hercules. From hence we may infer, that 
both the ſtone here, and that alſo. in Tenos, was facred to 


*9 Apud Photium. p. 475. 
 AogoSeaw. The author ſuppoſes, that nothing elſe could move the ſtone. 
* Fry, TlaTtaixcs' 01's Tor AryunTiov HpaxaAta. 
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this Deity, who. was called * Archal, and Arcalus, by the 
Egyptians, Tyrians, and other nations. By Petra Gigonia 
was {ignited an Herculean monument, not raiſed by him, 
but to his honour: and it was undoubtedly erected by people 
of thoſe colonies, who came both from Tyre and Egypt. 

I once made mention of theſe moving ſtones to a gentle- 
man who had been in China : and he told me, that there 
was one of this ſort in the iſland Amoy, which belongs 
to that empire. As he had not taken particular notice of it 
himſelf, he applied to a friend, who had been upon the ſpot, 
and who ſent him the following account. As to the moving 
one at Amoy, I have only my memory, to which I can recur. It 
is of an immenſe ſize; and it would have been difficult to have 
meaſured it, as the longeſt, though the ſmalleſt, part hung over 
a precipice; and the extremity of it could not be reached. It 
was in great meaſure of a ſtrait oblong. form : and under the 
ſhorteſt, which was however the biggeſt, part, we could walk for 
ſome paces. By preſſing againſt it with my cane upwards, and 
then withdrawing my arm, I could perceive a ſenſible vibration. 
Fe judged it by eſtimation, to be forty feet in length : and be- 
tween forty and fifty in circumference at the larger end. The 
one did not lie quite horizontal, but flanting. I had nobody to 
apply to for information about it, except one perſon; who, though 
a native of Fokein, could afford me no intelligence. In the vi- 
cinity of this were ſeveral other tones of an enormous fize ; and 
at the ſame time as round and ſmooth, as any pebbles in the 
high way. Three of theſe, which were remarkably large, lay in 
contact with one another : and on the top of theſe was a fourth. 
One would not think it poſſible for any human force to have placed 


The name was ſometimes expreſſed Orchal, and Ourchol. 


the 
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the upper mqſt in this poſition. Might they not have been ſettled 
in this manner at the Deluge? I agree with this curious gen- 
tleman, that at the Deluge many of theſe vaſt ſtones were left 
bare upon the retreat of the waters. But thoſe, which are ſo 
equally. poiſed, and ſo regularly placed upon others, muſt 
have been thus adapted by the contrivance and induſtry of 
man. For, as I before ſaid, their ſituation is too nice and 
'critical, and they occur too often, to be the effect of chance, 
There are probably many inſtances in China of ſtones ſo 
conſtituted as to be affected by a ſtrong motion of the air. 
Two ſueh are mentioned by Kircher: and one of them was 
in the fame proyince, as that taken notice of aboye. Ad- 
miratione dignum eſt, quod de Monte Cio referunt Orioſcopi 
Sinenſes, eſſe in ejus vertice lapidem quinque perticarum al- 
titudinis, et in regno Fokienſi alterum, qui quoties tempeſtas 
imminet, omnino titubat, et hinc inde, ad inſtar Cupreſſi 
vento agitatæ, moveatur. Kircher, who loves the marvel- 
lous, would perſuade us, that theſe ſtones afforded a prog- 
noſtic of the weather. But this is an idle ſurmife. It is 
ſuffieient, that there are in thoſe regions immenſe ſtones, fo 
diſpoſed, as to be made to vibrate by the wind. | 

When the Cuthites began their migrations to the ſeveral 
parts, where they ſettled ; the earth was overgrown with 
foreſts: and when they had in any region taken up their 
abode, it was ſome time before they could open a commu- 
nication between the places, which they occupied. It is 
particularly ſaid of * Cyprus, when it received its firſt inha- 
bitants, that it was overgrown with impaſſable foreſts. They 


3 Coe Stukelecy* s Stonehenge. p. 49. 
| * China Illuſt. p. 270. 8 
3+ Strabo. L. 4. p. 1003. 
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however in their different journeyings, felled the trees, which 
intercepted their courſe ; and formed cauſeways and high 
roads, through the marſhes and ſwamps, that intervened, 
Some of theſe were of great extent, and afford wonderful 
evidence of their ingenuity and labour, One of theſe was in 
India; and ſtyled the way of Nuſa: being the ſame by which 
Dionuſus was ſuppoſed to have paſſed, when he fled eaſtward: 
5 Tera NvoToauny (4 ονE⁊muro xerevlor. In Campania was 
an ancient ſtratum, ſuppoſed to have been made by Her- 
cules, and called Via Herculanea: and there was a city of the 
ſame name. The paſſage through the Alpes Cottiæ, or Cu- 

; thean Alps, ſeems to have been a great performance; and 
was attributed to the ſame Hercules. There was a third 
Herculean way in Iberia, which is mentioned by Feſtus Ru- 
fus Avienus, 


7 Aliique rurſus Herculis dicunt viam. 
Straviſſe quippe maria fertur Hercules, 
Iter ut pateret facile captivo gregi. 


Theſe noble works were always dedicated to ſome Deity, and 
called by a ſacred title: by which means the perſonage in 
aftertimes was ſuppoſed to have been the chief performer. 
The * Via Elora, called alfo Elorina, in Sicily, was one 


5 Dionyſ. Thoporyae, v. 1159. 
3% Qui jacet et Trojæ tubicen Miſenus arenä, | | 
Et ſonat Hereuleo ſtructa labore via. Propert. Eleg, L. 3. 16. v; * 
It was alſo called Via Puteolana. 
O gacw Heaxace di ο . Strabo. L. 5. p. 375. 
37 Ora Maritima. v. 326. 
„ Odo Expiry. Thucydid. L. 7. p. 500. 
Hinc Syracuſas uſque via erat antiquitus plano lapide ſtrata, quam Elorinam 
appellabant. Fazellus. Decad. 1. L. 4. c. 2. 
7 Ih of 
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of theſe ancient roads: as was the Via 9 Egnatia in Thrace; 
which reached from Dyrrhachium to the Pontus Euxinus. 
They often raiſed vaſt ramparts to ſecure themſelves from 
the nations, which were in their vicinity. Some of thoſe, 
erected by the Semarim in Aſia, have been mentioned. In 
Albania, one of the Amazonian regions, was a fortification, 
which extended fifty leagues in length, to guard the paſs 
between Mount Caucaſus and the 2 Sea. The Nubian 
geographer ſpeaks of it, and ſtyles it Aggerem a Bicorni 
extructum inter nos, et Iagog, et Magog. Near it was the 
city Bachu. In the terms Bachu and Iagog, we may plainly 
ſee a reference to Iacchus and Bacchus, the hero here. de- 
ſcribed with two horns; by whoſe votaries, the ancient 
Amazonians, this work was conſtructed. The remains of 
it are ſtill to be ſeen, and have been viſited by modern tra- 
vellers. Olearius had the curioſity to take a view of it: and 
he tells us, that it paſſes near the city Derbent. There is 
a mountain above the city, covered with wood; where there may 
be fill ſeen the ruins of a wall about fifty leagues in length : 

which, we were told, had ſometimes ſerved for a communication 
between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. In ſome places it was 


five or fix feet high : in others but two : and in ſome places | 


there was no trace at all. The natives ſuppoſe the city to 
have been built by Alexander the Great ; and from thence 
to have been called“ Scaher Iunan. But there is no reaſon 


to think, that Alexander was ever in theſe parts ; much leſs, 


V It was five hundred miles in length. See Strabo. L. 7. p. 496. alſo Antoninus. 
p. 317. and the notes of Hieron. Surrita. 
# Climat. Sext. pars nona. p. 267. 
** Olearius. L. 7. p. 403. 
* Struys Travels. c. 20. p. 222. 
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that he built here a city : and the terms Scaher, or rather 
Caher Iünan relate to a hiſtory far prior to that prince. 1 
have in many places taken notice of a perſon named Ion, Ioni- 
chus, and Iuna-Hellen, who was ſuppoſed to have been the 
author of the Zabian worſhip ; and from whom the ancient 
Ionim were deſcended. Caher * Iünan was certainly a city 
built by ſome of this family, and named from their common 
anceſtor. Near this place, they ſhew a tomb, ſaid to belong 
to a gigantic hero of ancient days, named Tzamzuma. 
Many ſtories are told of him, eſpecially by the eaſtern poets. 
But. by the name is plainly indicated the family of the perſon, 
of whom this memorial remains. It ſignifies, that he was 
of the Anakim and Titanian race: for people of extraerdi- 
nary ſtature were of old called“ Zanzummim. 

The buildings, which the Cuthites erected, were: in many 
places ſtyled Cyclopian, from a title given to the architects. 
Many ancient edifices in Sicily were of their conſtruction : 
tor, though they ſucceeded to other nations in many parts, 
they ſeem to have been the © firſt inhabitants of this iſland, 
They were alſo called Læſtrygens, and Lamii ; and reſided 
chicfly in the Leontine plains, and in the regions near Atna, 
They erected many temples; and likewiſe high towers. upon 
the ſea-coaſt : and founded, many cities, The ruins of ſome 

of them are {till extant, ; and have been taken notice of by 


43 See p. 159. of this volume. 

% That alſo was accounted a land of Glance: Giants dwelt therein of old time; 
and the Ammonites call them Zanzummim : a people great and many; and tall 
as the Anakim. Deuteron. c. 2. v. 20. | 

+5 TlaAwuoraru pev AgYovTaA EY N., i THS Xe: Kox Are, ai 1\ai euY005 
oiznoai, 'Thucyd. L. 6. c. 2. 


re, KoxAwTas AEDννννꝰ 0 UG"Epoy uad Euſtath. in Homerum. Odyſſ. 
L. 9. | 


Fazellus, 
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Fazellus, who ſpeaks of them as exhibiting a moſt magnificent 
appearance. They conſiſt of ſtones, which are of great fize: 
ſuch as are continually to be found in the ſtructures erected 
by this people. Fazellus, ſpeaking of the bay near Segeſta, 
and of an hill, which overlooked the bay,“ mentions won- 
derful ruins upon its ſummit, and gives an ample deſcription 
of their extent and appearance. Mons arduus, —in cujus 
vertice planicies eſt mille ferme paſſuum : cujus totum am- 
bitum ingentis magne urbis, et proftratarum ÆAdium ruinæ; 
lapides immenſi, tegulæ latericiz, inauditæ craſſitudinis; vaſa 
fictilia antiquiſſimæ inuſitatæque formæ: ac pro fingulis li- 
minibus, ſingulæ fere ciſternæ; quales et in Eryce et in Se- 
geſta urbibus notavimus, ſparſim et confuſe occupant. Ad 
angulum urbis, qui mari et Zephyri flatibus prominet, magnæ 
arcis dirutæ, cifternarum, ædiumque, ac murorum ingentium 
vaſta cernuntur monumenta. Ingreſſum quoque ejus, mœ- 
nium, ampliſſimà quondam murorum compagine, lapidum- 
que quadratorum fabrica, inſurgentium, magna fragmenta 
% impediunt. The Cyclopians were the ſame as the Minyæ, 
who built the treaſury at Orchomenus. This building is by 
Pauſanias joined with the walls of Tiryns for magnificence; 

45 Decad. 1. L. 7. c. 3. See Cluverii Sicilia. L. 2. c. 2. p. 270. There are 
ſunilar ruins at Agrigentum. | 

% The city Cirta in Numidia ſeems to have been built in the ſame manner. It 
was by the Romans called Conſtantina: and is thus deſcribed by Gulielmus Cu- 
perus in his notes upon Lactantius. Conſtantina montis prope inacceſſi vertici 
impoſita, qui munitur inſuper lapidibus decem vel duodecim pedes longis, quatuor 
vel quinque latis; rotunda, et ejuſdem fere ac Roterodamum magnitudinis eſt. 
Adificia pro gentis more, et genio, parvi momenti ſunt; ſed rudera, ac columnæ- 
marmoreæ, quæ paſſim a fodientibus terram eruuntur, certiſſima indicia ſunt, olim 
illa ſplendida ac magnifica fuiſſe. Vide. notas in Lactantium. vol. 2. p. 498. Leo 
Africanus. p. 240. | | Noel 


L. 9. p. 78 | 
0 and 
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and he ſpeaks of them as equal in workmanſhip to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The walls of Mycene were ſaid to have 
been erected by the ſame © perſons: and they were ſo ſtrong, 
that when the people of Argos made uſe of every power tg 
take the place, they could not ® effect it. In the time of 
the above writer, nothing remained of Tiryns but the“ ruins 
before mentioned. They conſiſted of rough ſtones ; which 
were of ſuch a magnitude, that the leaſt of them could not, 
he ſays, have been at all moved upon the ground by a yoke 
of mules. There were ſmaller ſtones inſerted, and ſo happily 
adapted, as to exactly fill up the interſtices between thoſe, 
which were ſo large. 

Such were the mighty works of old, which promiſed to 
laſt for ever: but have been long fince ſubverted ; and their 
name and hiſtory oftentimes forgotten. It is a melancholy 
conſideration, that not only in Sicily, and Greece, but in all 
the celebrated regions of the eaſt, the hiſtory of the pilgrim 
and traveller conſiſts chiefly in his paſſing through a ſeries of 
dilapidations; a proceſs from ruin to ruin. What hand was 
it, that could ſubvert ſuch powerful ſtates, and lay theſe cities 
in the duſt? and for what cauſe were they reduced to this 
ſtate of irretrievable demolition ; and reſerved as melancholy 
memorials to future generations? a ſpectacle both to the 
native, and ſojourner, of the utmoſt wonder and aftoniſh- 


ment? Come behold the works of the Lord: what deſola- 


Exer po Yap XaTR TAUTH TY EV Tic»; bro TWy KUXAG@TWY X&ASMENGY, 
Pauſan. L. 7. p. 589. 

See Vol. I. p. 502. of this work. 
. 5® Ibid. | | 

Tode Teryos, 0 In povoy Twy EpEITIOY AEMETRHL, KUX AWTTWY ja2V E5"V £ply0V" WETON- 
Tau e apywy Miller, ueyelos EN exaqos Mos, we an autw nd av agyny xivnbuvat 
ren pXpoT&TOY UTr0 C£vYyOUS NIOVWY, x T A. Ibid. L. 2. p. 169. 

* Pſalm. 46. v. 8. tioms 
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tions he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to ceaſe unto 
the ends of the world. He breaketh the bow; and cutteth the 


ſpear aſunder : he burneth the chariots with fire. Be ſtill, and 
now, that I am God: I will be exalted among the heathen 


I will be exalted in the earth. 


Theſe evidences I thought proper to REY in order that 
I might ſhew the great ſuperiority, which this people once 
maintained above others in their works and enterpriſes ; and 
in every branch of ſcience, In conſequence of this, they 
were looked upon as general benefactors to mankind. But 
this noble character was greatly tarniſhed by their cruelty ; 
for which they ſeem to have been infamous in all parts. And 
this not merely through degeneracy in later times; though 
they did fall off from their original merit : but from their 
rites and religion ; which had always a tendency to blood. 
I have before ſpoken of the Lamii in Sicily : and of thoſe alſo, 
who reſided in Italy, at Phormiæ, and Cumæ. There were 
people of this name, and the like cruelties were practiſed near 
Amiſa, and in other parts of Pontus. The Cuthæ upon the 
Mzotis, and in the Tauric Cherſoneſus, are deſcribed as very 
inhoſpitable: and all thoſe in their vicinity were of a ſavage 
caſt, and guilty of great barbarity. 


5 El de role N ν 01 Taveo 0 
Buoy d' go, voundar S νονD rg 
Tm d wuoTnTa (Saphitgc TE, Kay S0, 
Taaoueru Ta Yer THU; ArfhnLATl. 

* aXe Ta) KYTWY 

Exvreu vol. 


7 Scymnus Chius apud Geog. Gr. minores. vol. 2. v. 85. 90. 99. Vide F ragmerita. 


The KvTai and Zxubat were the ſame. . 
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Are de rœru 854 Drubien Bagbagog. 
Txsę 0s rar ad avdeopryn! Tx Du. 


It is ſaid of the Amazonians, that they were by no means of 
a gentle turn; nor did they regard juſtice; or hoſpitality: 


but were devoted to war and rapine. 


5 Ov yag  Auadondes uad ETTTEES, ovde Vella; 
Tiscan, Wedio Al auεε⁰νbnto- 


AAA vegis gorcscα, us Agecs sg MENS. 
An vag x een era Age, AgUοets Te. 


Strabo, who lived in Pontus, ſpeaks of the nations upon that 
coaſt, as being given to horrid cuſtoms. I am ſenſible, that 
many people cannot be brought to believe what is reported 
of theſe nations. They think, that the diſpoſition of man 
can never be ſo depraved, as to turn to its own ſpecies, and 
indulge in human carnage. I ſhall make no anfwer myſelf: 
but only place before the reader ſome few atteſtations out of 
many, which might be produced, of this unnatural gratifi- 
cation. The writer before appealed to, ſpeaks of his neigh- 
bours the Scythians, as very cruel. © Tas ws yag S, Wor 
Ar,, dg Ka allewropayew. Some of them were ſo brutal, 
| as to feed upon their own ſpecies. Pliny mentions the ſame 
_ circumſtance. © Anthropophagi Scythxz—humanis corpo- 
ribus veſcuntur. The ſame is in another place repeated. 
5 Eſſe Scytharum genera, et plurima, quæ corporibus hu- 
manis veſcerentur, indicavimus. e Androphagi 


Apollon. Argonaut. L. 2. v. 989. 


55 Strabo. L. 7. p. 463. He takes notice in more n than one, Sxubcor S Se vo- 
Guroutowr, XX THOR CMHY QUIT, See L. 7. P-· 458, 

56 Pliny. L. 6. p. 315. 

* Ibid. L. 7. p. 370. 


are 


are alſo ſpoken of by Herodotus. The Sacz, Indi, and 


Indo-Scythæ, were of the ſame family, as thoſe above; and. 
they are repreſented by Mela, as indulging in theſe horrid re- 


paſts. 9 Scythe ſunt Androphagi et Sacz.—Indorum qui- 


dam nullum animal occidere, nulla carne veſci, optimum 
exiſtimant.—quidam proximos, parenteſque, priuſquam annis 
et ægritudine in maciem eant, velut hoſtias cædunt; cæſo- 


rumque viſceribus epulari fas, et maxime pium eſt. The 


vcythe are Cannibals, and ſo are the Sace.—Some of the Indi 


will not kill any animal, nor feed at all upon fleſh. —Others make 
it à rule, before their friends are emaciated either by years, or 
illneſs, to put them to death, like ſo many victims: and they 
think it not only a lawful thing, but a matter of duty and affec- 
tion to feed upon their inward parts. The moſt reputable 
people of the Indi were ſuppoſed to have been the Nyſzans: 


and they are particularly accuſed of this crime. t 
T2; Te To NuToaoy 0205 TET0 OkBTA; (Ivlizs) avlewropayss 


£199. Tertullian gives the ſame account of the Cimmerian 


Scythe, as has been exhibited of the Indic by Mela. Pa- 


rentum cadavera cum pecudibus cæſa convivio convorant. 
Several nations devoted to the ſame practice are enumerated 


by Ariſtotle. Io d eg T eb, & Weos TO KTEWEW, æ 


wos Ti alewropayiny evxeews Exe, zahn ru Tree TOY 
ITorToy Axl TE, xa Hvioxot, as neg. eh regol. There 


L. 4. c. 118. alſo c. 106. He mentions one nation only. See Lucian. Toxaris. 
59 P. Mela. L. 3. c. 7. Ixqes arlgoropzyoy. Schol. in Dionyſ. v. 626, See 


Criger. con. Cell, L. 3. c. 44 Concerning this cuſtom in different Places, ſee Strabo. 


L. 4. p. 307. L. 11. p. 787. 
6 Scholia in Dionyſ. v. 624. p. 116. 
Contra Manich. L. 1. p. 365. 


ber. III. 4A are 
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are many nations, who do not ſcnuple to kill men, and afterwards: 
zo feed upon their fleſh. Among theſe we may reckon the nations 
of Pontus; fuch as the Acheans, and the Heniochi ;, as well as 
other people upon that coaſt. One province in theſe parts, 
was that of the Chabareni, who lived near Colchis, and were 
denominated from their ** worſhip. They uſed. to behave very 
inhumanly to all ſtrangers, whom chance brought upon their 
coaſt; and ſeem to have been very refined in their cruelty. 
5: "Os r eve! Yoon! WI Fug Yb Agio, TITVE; was. 
£r018ot, Tags Toudie xaTewyeoi. They were probably the 
ſame, as the Thebeans, called“ Tibareni, as we may judge 
both from the names, by which they were diſtinguiſhed, and 
from their ſituation. Some of the Ethiopians are accuſed of. 
theſe fad practices, and are accordingly ranked by Agathe- 
merus among the © Cannibals. To. fay the truth, all thoſe,, 
among whom theſe cuſtoms prevailed, may be eſteemed: 
Ethiopians. They were all of the Cuthite race; and conſe- 
quently of Ethiopic original. A ſociety of prieſts reſided in 
Africa, near a cavern, where they fabled, that the queen of 
the Lamii was © born. The place was ſituated in a. valley, 
and ſurrounded with ivy and yew trees, being of an. appear- 
ance very gloomy ; and not ill adapted to the rites, which. 


© The Chabareni were {o.called from Cha-baren, Domus Arc : which was un- 
doubtedly the name of their chief place of reſidence. 

* Steph. Byzant. XaCapnra. See Ariſtotle: Ethicorum L. 7. c. 61 p. 118. 

% Thebzi, Tibareni, Chabareni, have all a reference to the ſame werſhip of. 

Theba, and Arene. 

5 Adore Arlpwrogayot. Geogr. Vet. Gr. vol. 2. p. 41. 

s Avrgoy evusytbir, ri Kai TWAGKE auypepss. Diod. Sic. L. 20. p. 778. 
See Vol. II. p. 12. of this work. 


were 
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were practiſed by the Lamian prieſts. There is an account 
of another temple in the ſame © country, which could never 
be ſeen twice. The reaſon undoubtedly was, that whoever 
came within the purlieus of it, was ſeized upon and flaugh- 
tered. The dread, that theſe practices cauſed among thoſe, 
who lived within the verge of danger, has been the reaſon, 
why the accounts have been exaggerated: yet we may be well 
aſſured, that there were in general too good grounds for this 
imputation of cruelty, And however the great family, of 
which I have been treating, may in other reſpects appear be- 
neficial and ſuperiour ; they were in their rites and religion 
barbarous to the laſt degree. 

It is true, that there are ſome accounts in their favour : at 
leaſt ſome tribes of this family are repreſented to more 
advantage. The poet Chærilus has given a curious hiſtory of 
the Saczan Cuthites ; of whoſe anceſtry he ſpeaks with great 
honour, when he is deſcribing the expedition of Alexander 
the Great. 


e MyAorouer Te Lau, Ve. Exv0oi, avrag eco 
Acids trve0p0e01*% Nowadws ye H 17% ao, 


Arbewrwy vom! 
Next march'd the Sacz, fond of paſtoral life, 
Sprung from the Cuthite Nomades, who liv'd 
Amid the plains of Aſia, 955 in grain. 


67 E, qe Ty An Atorooy Wo givai, TauT1y Is ex £r0yeobas Sis Toy au 65 


-evgey. Strabo. L. 7. p. 459 
® Apud Strabonem. L. 7. p. 464. Anacharſis was ſuppoſed to have been of this 


family. Ka Toy Araxagow dt af prey cg anus 5 Epopos T pn tai TH 


548, Ibid. 
my 4 A 2 They 
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They from the Shepherd race derived their ae 
Thoſe Shepherds, who in ancient times were Sad; 3 


The juſteſt of n nm ug 8 


Vet we find, that theſe Sacæ by ſome have bead repreſented 


as Cannibals : from whence we may perceive, that people of 
the ſame family often differed from one another. * Of this. 
Ephorus very juſtly took notice, as we learn from © Strabo. 
When theſe colonies came in aftertimes to be ſo degenerate,, 
there were ſtill ſome remains of theit original ſenſe and in- 


genuity here and there to be found. This was to be obſerved 
in the people of Bztica, as I have ſhewn from Strabo : and. 


in the character exhibited of Cotys, King of Thrace. The 
like is taken notice of by Curtius in ſpeaking of the Pontic 


Scythe. ** Scythis non, ut cæteris Barbaris, rudis et incon- 


ditus ſenſus eſt. Quidam eorum fapientiam capere dicuntur, 
quantumcunque gens capit ſemper armata. 

There was another cuſtom, by which they rendered them- 
ſelves infamous, though in early times it was looked upon in 
a different light. They contracted an uniform habit of 
robbery and plunder : ſo that they lived in a. ſtate of piracy, 
making continual depredations. This was ſo.common in the 
firſt ages, that it was looked upon with an eye of indifference, 
as if it were attended with no immorality and diſgrace. 


Hence nothing was more common in thoſe days, when a 


ſtranger claimed the rites of hoſpitality, than to aſk him 


69 E@opos—ems TEAEl @no uw, FAN T TE XAAWY Truly, x THπ ]) ZavpopaTuv 785 
ius avoprres, Tes pv yap E,. Nαινν, v ogg xai arpmiogayty rs de xa Twv 
&AAwv g amexeo lai. Strabo. L. 7. p. 463. 

L. 7. i. | 


with: 
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with great e whether he wal a pirate or a mer- 
chant. Oftentimes both characters were included in the 
ſame perſon. This is the queſtion, which Neſtor: puts to 
Telemachus and Mentor, after he had afforded them a noble 
repaſt at Pylos. If is now, ſays the aged prince, time to 
aſk our gueſts, who they be, as they have finiſhed their meal. 
Pray, firs, whence come you, and what buſineſs has brought you 
over the ſeas? Are you. merchants deſtined to any port“ or 
are you. mere adventurers, and pirates, who roam the ſeas with- 
out any. place of deſtination ;, and live by. rapine and ruin? 
The ſame queſtion is aſked by other perſons. in. different 
places; and as the word in the original is Annes, which 
ſignifies robbers or pirates, the Scholiaſt obſerves, that there 
was nothing opprobrious in. that term, or culpable in the 
profeſſion. On the contrary, piracy and plunder. of old 


were eſteemed very honourable. Thucydides ſpeaks of 


Greece as devoted to. this.”* practice in its early ſtate. He 
ſays, that there was no ſecurity among the little principali- 
ties; and conſequently no polity: as the natives were con- 
tinually obliged to ſhift their habitations through the inroads 
of ſome powerful enemy. But this account of Thucydides 
relates to hoſtilities by land, between one clan and another, 
before the little provinces were in a ſettled ſtate. But the 
depredations, of which I principally ſpeak, were effected by 
rovers at ſea, Who continually landed, and laid people under 
contribution upon the coaſt. Many migrations were made 

by perſons, WhO were obliged to fly, and leave their wives, 


* Homer. Odyſſ. T. v. 69. 
* Joh p. 2. 
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and effects behind them. Such loſſes were to be repaired, 
as ſoon as they gained a ſettlement. Hence, when they in- 
feſted any country, and made their levies upon the natives, 
one of their principal demands was women: and of theſe the 
moſt noble and fair. Diodorus Siculus makes mention of 
one Butes in early times, who having been driven from his 
own country, ſeized upon one of the Cyclades, and reſided 
there with his companions. Kai ev Tavty KaTUXOUTE Ate 
Se Wo TWY TREATNENTY. CFILCOVTAS Os 'YUIRIKWY We- 
eITAEOTAS τονντενσ π⁰] e wins Yuaunns. Here he took up 
his habitation, and robbed many of the people, who ſailed by that 
ifland. And as there was a great want of women among his 
aſſociates, they uſed to paſs over to the continent, and recruit 
themſelves from thence. Theſe depredations gave rife to the 
hiſtories of princeſſes being carried away by banditti; and of 
kings daughters being expoſed to ſea-monſters. The mon- 
ſters alluded to were nothing more than mariners and pirates, 
ſtyled Cetei, Ceteni, and Cetones, from Cetus ; which figni- 
fied a ſea-monſter, or whale; and allo a large ſhip. Knros, 
£1005 v8w5* K Hrn W000 wpeyn ws Knrog, By Cetus, ſays Heſy- 
chius, is ſignified a kind of ſhip. Cetine is a huge float, in bulk 
like a whale. Andromeda, whom ſome mention, as having 
been expoſed to a ſea-monſter, is ſaid by“ others to have 
been carried away in a Cetus, or ſhip. The hiftory of He- 
ſione is of the ſame purport : who was like Andromeda ſup- 
* J. 5. p. 432. 
7+ Conon apud Photium. c. 40. p. 447. The term Kuro; was by the Dorians 
expreſſed KaTos, Catus. Among us, there are large unwieldy veſſels called Cats, 


particularly in the north. Cat-water, near Plymouth, ignis a Place for veſſels 
to anchor; ; a harbour for KaTa, or ſhips. 
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poſed to have been given up as a prey to a“ Cetus. Palæ- 
phatus takes notice of the legend, and tries to give a ſolution. 
According to the original ſtory, there was a ſea-monſter Ce- 
tus, h uſed to frequent the Trojan coaſt: and if the natives 
made him a preſent of young women, he peaceably retired : other- 
wiſe he laid the country waſte. He imagines, that this Cetus 
was a king of the country, to-whom this tribute was paid. 
But theſe demands were generally made; and this tribute 
levied by people of the ſea. They landed, and exacted theſe 
contributions, as the hiſtory expreſly tells us. In ſhort, 
theſe ſea-monſters were not ſo much the Ceti, as the Ce- 


teans, and Cetonians, thoſe men of honour, the pirates, of 


whoſe profeſſion and repute we have made mention before. 
gome of them ſettled in Phrygia, and Myſia, where they 
continued the like practices, and made the ſame demands. 
Kyreiot, yevos Mνν The Ceteans, ſays Heſychius, are the 
ſame people, as the Myſians. Their hiſtory is undoubtedly 
alladed to by Homer in a paſſage, which Strabo looked upon 
as an enigma 3 and ſuch a one as could hardly be“ folved. 


The poet is ſpeaking of Neoptolemus, whoſe great exploits 


are related by: Ulyſſes to the ſhade of Achilles in the regions 


below. Among other things he ſeems to refer to ſome ex- 


pedition made againſt the Myſians, who were allies of the 


Trojans, and their neighbours. Theſe Neoptolemus invaded, 


75 The hiſtory generally turns upon three articles. The women are guarded by 
a dragon, Aram, chained to a Petra, and Expoſed to A Cetus: all which are miſ- 
0 terms. 

7% Tleps Te KnTes Ted's Xeyet ate os Nees e SN Aνεννπτν erræ. ci tt ev 
br d oν topas, annmggxero e dy lun, THY 2 wpev GUT eAvuerwero. De Inered. 
Hiſtor. p. 90. 

* Am Tic THis 7 * N, 8 Afyw? T1 OXGE, L. 13. p. 915, P 
an 
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and "RE their king Eurypylus with many of his ſubjects, in 
revenge for an unjuſt tribute, which he had exacted of othet 


people. Ulyſſes tells Achilles, ht he cannot .enumerate all 
the actions of his ſon, „ 895 


AM do ion TrAequdny xcrrærngaro YANN 
"Hew EvevrvAcy, ToXAo d ape AUTO) ETAL 
| KyTE104 ærstrorro, Y¹νHpMům: ive dg. 


However, ſays Ulyſſes, one action I cannot paſs over; which 
is his encounter with the hero Eurypylus, the ſon of Tele- 
phus; whom he flew.: and at the ſame time made a great 
Saughter of the Ceteans. And all this was done * yuya-. 
xy EmeKa dwew!, on account of the unjuſt gifts, which they 
extorted, and which conſiſted in women. The paſſage muſt have 
had in it ſome original obſcurity, to have embarraſſed a per- 
ſon of Strabo's learning. But when we know, that the Ce- 
teans were people, who uſed to make theſe demands ; and at 
the ſame time, that the Myſians were ® Ceteans : I think we 
may be aſſured of the true meaning of the poet. In ſhort, 
theſe Myſians were Cuthites, and by race Nebridæ. Nebewd 
6 xuv1y 0s xa Vi, 0 Al, £5 ov Mc Nimrod, ſays the. 
author of the Chronicon Paſchale, that great hunter, and 
giant, the Ethiopian, was the perſon from whom the Myſians 
were deſcended. The hiſtory of this family is in all parts 
ſimilar, and conſiſtent. 


75 Odyſſ. A. v. 518. 

79 The term is here uſed adjectively. We meet with Yana pal or, Eo 
prov, in the ſame mode of acceptation, as yuraxe d g. 

39 Heſychius above. 

P. 28. 
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J have mentioned, that one of the moſt conſiderable 
colonies, which went from Babylonia, was that of the Indi, 
or Sindi ; who have been further diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the eaſtern Ethiopians. They ſettled between the In- 
dus and Ganges, and one of their principal regions was 
Cuthaia, rendered Cathaia by the Grecians. They traded 
in linen and other commodities, and carried on an extenſive 

commerce with the provinces to the ſouth. A large body of 
| them. paſſed inland towards the north, under the name of 
* Sacz and Sacaians : who ranged very high, and got poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sogdiana, and the regions upon the Iaxartes. From 
thence they extended themſelves eaſtward quite to the ocean. 
They were of the Cuthic race, and repreſented as great 
* archers: and their country was called“ Sacaia and Cutha. 
The chief city was Sacaſtan, the Sacaſtana of Iſidorus Cha- 
racenus. Of their inroads weſtward we have taken notice 
before: for they ſent out large bodies into different parts; 
and many of the Tartarian nations are deſcended from them. 
They got poſſeſſion of the upper part of China, which they 
denominated Cathaia: and there is reaſon to think, that Japan 
was in ſome degree peopled by them. Colonies undoubtedly 
went into this country both from Sacaia, and the Indus. 

** Strabo. L. 7. p. 464. 

„ Eaxxi, Tos Zxubas dr xa Steph. Byzant. 


Scytharum populi—Perlz illos Sacas in univerſum adpellayere. Pliny, L. 6. 


c. 18. p. 315. 
Tor wer em wpoyorow lafapra JET 
\ Toga Eaxai yootorres,— "hs 15 | 
Kai Toy apo, Gg. re, c EDS BapSape Enpyy. Dionyſ. egmy. v. 749. 
„By Agathemerus called Zaxiz. Geog, Vet. vol. 2. p. 44. 
55 Saxacare Exxw TLcub/. Iſidorus. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 8. 
* P. 133. of this volume. 
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and flew their king Eurypylus with many of his ſubjects, in 
revenge for an unjuſt tribute, which he had exacted of other 


people. Ulyſſes tells Achilles, that he cannot enumerate all 
the actions of his ſon, 


AAA 0400 Tdi, KaTEVIEUTO YANN 
"Hew Evgvrvacy, Toro d' ape avTOY E rẽ½ 
KyTE104 XKTEWOITO, YUYLLKWN ELVEKC dg. 


However, ſays Ulyſſes, one action I cannot paſs over; which 
is his encounter with the hero Eurypylus, the ſon of Tele- 
phus; whom he flew.: and at the ſame time made a great 
laughter of the Ceteans. And all this was done * yuyau=. 
wy S, dug, on account of the unjuſt gifts, which they 
extorted, and which confi}ted in women. The paſſage muſt have 
had in it ſome original obſcurity, to have embarraſſed a per- 
ſon of Strabo's learning. But when we know, that the Ce- 
teans were people, who uſed to make theſe demands; and at 
the ſame time, that the Myſians were Ceteans : I think we 
may be aſſured of the true meaning of the poet. In ſhort, 

theſe Myſians were Cuthites, and by race Nebridæ. Nr bd 
0 Kul s #au YIYS, 0 ; Aubton/, eg ov Mv Wimrod, ſays the 
author of the Chronicon Paſchale, that great hunter, and 
giant, the Ethiopian, was the perſon from whom the Myfians 
were deſcended. The Oy of this family is in all ak 


ſimilar, and conſiſtent. 


75 Odyſſ. A. v. 518. | 

79 The term is here uſed adjectively. We meet with qwana pal, EAA 
Faro, in the ſame mode of acceptation, as yuvaina won, 

32 Heſychius above. 

*''P. 28. 


I have 
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I have mentioned, that one of the moſt conſiderable 
colonies, which went from Babylonia, was that of the Indi, 
or Sindi; who have been further diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the eaſtern Ethiopians. They ſettled between the In- 
dus and Ganges, and one of their principal regions was 
Cuthaia, rendered Cathaia by the Grecians. They traded 
in linen and other commodities, and carried on an extenſive 
commerce with the provinces to the fouth. A large body of 
them paſſed inland towards the north, under the name of 


* Sacz and Sacaians : who ranged very high, and got poſſeſ- 


ſion of Sogdiana, and the regions upon the Iaxartes. From 
thence they extended themſelves eaſtward quite to the ocean. 
They were of the © Cuthic race, and repreſented as great 
*% archers: and their country was called 5 Sacaia and Cutha. 
The chief city was Sacaſtan, the Sacaſtana of Iſidorus Cha- 
racenus. Of their inroads weſtward we have taken notice 
before: for they ſent out large bodies into different parts 
and many of the Tartarian nations are deſcended from them. 
They got poſſeſſion of the upper part of China, which they 
denominated Cathaia: and there is reaſon to think, that Japan 
was in ſome degree peopled by them. Colonies undoubtedly 
went into this country both from Sacaia, and the Indus. 
"2 Strabo. L. 7. p. 464. 


„ Tc. tes Sxulas Gr Gxoi Steph. Byzant. 
Scytharum populi - Perſæ illos Sacas in univerſum adpellavere. Pliny. L. 6. 
c. 18. p. 315. ä 
„% Tov per em Wpoyonow TIafaprao e, D 
Tot Zara 00torres,— | 
Kai Top Þpecor Te, xa even Bapiare Enprr. Dionyſ. em. v. 749. 
* By Agathemerus called Zaxiz. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 44. 
59 Saxacarea Sxaxw Tube. Iſidorus. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 8. 
P. 133. of this volume. 
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The Chineſe were the ancient Sinæ, and Seres; who were 
ſo famous for their filk. There is in Pauſanias a very curious 
account of this people, and of their manufacture. The 
author has been ſpeaking of the fine flax in Elis : and from 
thence takes an opportunity to digreſs, and to treat about the 
nature of filk. The former, ſays © Pauſanias, ariſe from ſeed: 
but thoſe fine threads, of which the Seres make uſe in weaving, 
are of a different original. In their country is produced an 
inſet, which the Grecians call, Eng, but the natives have a dif- 
ferent name for it. —This the Seres attend to with great care, 
making proper receptacles for its preſervation both in ſummer, 
and winter. He then proceeds to give a minute, but inac- 
curate, account of the ilkworm, and the manner of its ſpin- 
ning, which I omit : and concludes with telling us, that zhe 
country, from whence this commodity comes, is an iſland named 
Seria, which lies in a receſs of the Erythrean Sea. I have 
been told by ſome, that it is not properly the Erythræan Sea, 
but the river Sera, which incloſes it, and forms an iſland, fimi- 
lar to the Delta in Egypt. In ſhort ſome inſiſt, that it is not 
at all bounded by the ſea. They ſay alſo, that there is another 
land called Seria : and thoſe who inhabit this, as well as the 
iſlands Abaſa, and Sacaia in the neighbourhood, are of the 
Ethiopian race. Others affirm, that they are of the Scuthic 
family, with a mixture of the Indic. The hiſtory is in every 
part very true; and in it we have deſcribed two nations of 
the Seres; who were of an Ethiopic, Indic, and Scuthic 
family. The firſt was upon the great Erythræan, or Indian, 
Occan ; or rather upon the Ganges; being a province in- 


5 Pauſan. L. p. 6. 519. | 
cloſed 
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cloſed by the branches of that river. There were many 
iſlands ſo formed; and they are by geographers called col- 
lectively the Delta of the Ganges. The other region of 
the Seres was farther removed. It is the ſame as“ China, 
though ſpoken of by Pauſanias, as an iſland: and it lies 
oppoſite to the iſlands of Japan, called here Abaſa and Sa- 
caia. Of the ſouthern Seres upon the Ganges little notice 
has been taken : yet they will be found upon inquiry to have 
been a very notable people. They are mentioned by Oro- 
ſius, who ſpeaks of them as bordering upon the Hydaſpes, 
The Seres of ” Strabo are of the ſame part of the world, 
Marcianus Heracleota, in his“ Periplus, places them rather 
to the eaſt of the river, and makes them extend very high to 
the north, towards Caſgar and Thebet. They were the ſame 
as the Indic Cathaians, who at different times got acceſs into 
the lower regions of Seria, or China; and that particular 
province called now Iunan. The Sacæ likewiſe, who were 
of the ſame family, made large ſettlements in the upper pro- 
vinces of that country; which from them was called both 
3 Seria and Cathaia, From thence they paſſed over to 
the iſlands of Japan : one of which was from them named 
Sacaia. It ſtill is ſo called; and the capital has the ſame 
name; and is famous for the worſhip of the God ** Dai- 


9 Strabo. L. 15. p. 1026. | 

% Mera ovuracay Txi,ν, ew I Snmn, Agathemerus. L. 2. c. 6. p. 42. 
Geog. Vet. Gr. vol. 2. 

1 Strabo. L. 15. p. 1027. 

9 Geog. Græc. vol. 1. p. 28. 

% Marcianus Heracleota places a nation of Seres to the north of the Sinenſes ; z 
where now is the region of Chineſe Cathaia. See Periplus. p. 29. Geog. Vet. vol, 1. 

* Purchas, vol. 5. p. 596. Dai-Maogin is probably Deus Magog, ſive Deus 
Magus. 
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Maogin. Father Lewis de Froes, in a letter quoted by 
* Kempfer, takes notice of a terrible earthquake both at 
Meaco, and in Sacaia. The names of the Deities in Japan 
and China, and the form of them, as well as the mythology, 
with which they are attended, point out the country, from 
whence they originally came. The prevailing religion in 
each of theſe kingdoms, and the moſt ancient, is the“ Sinto, 
or religion of the Sindi. By theſe are ſignified the Indi, who 
firſt introduced this mode of worſhip, as is acknowledged by 
the Chineſe themſelves. One of the Mohammedan “ travel- 
lers, whoſe account has been publiſhed by the learned Re- 
naudot, aſſures us, that the Chineſe had no ſciences : that is, I 
ſuppoſe, none, but what were imported. That their religion 
and moſt of their laws were derived from the Indi. Way, they 
are of opinion, that the Indians taught them the worſhip of _ 
and conſider them, as a very religious nation. 

The people, who introduced theſe things i in the upper re- 
gion of this country, were the northern Seres, a branch of the 
Cathaian Sacæ.“ Enees, ehe (Aaghager Exubizor, They were 
a different people from the Sinz and Sinenſes, though at laſt 
incorporated with them. The chief city of the country was 
occupied by them, which they called after their own name 
Sera; and they named the region Cathaia. Hence Ptolemy 


L. 1. p. 104. notes. 
Annum in urbe Sacaio moratus. Epiſtola Gaſparis Vilelæ apud Maffæum. 
Vide Hiſt. Ind. p. 401. It occurs often in the letters of theſe miſſionaries. 
9* I pid. p. 203. 204. It is called in China the religion of Fo. 
97 Account of China by Two Mohammedan Travellers in the Ninth Century, 
36. 
90 Scholia in Dionyſ. v. 752. 


makes 
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makes mention, 59 Lneas, rng ry Ih MnTgoToMews, of Sera, 
the capital of the Sine : fo that in his time, and indeed long 
before, the Sinenſes and Seres were looked upon as the ſame. 
In China the Deity upon the Lotos in the midſt of waters 
has been long a favourite emblem, and was imported from the 
weſt. The inſigne of the dragon was from the ſame quarter. 
The Cuthites worſhiped Cham, the Sun; whoſe name they 
variouſly compounded, In China moſt things, which have 
any reference to {plendour, and magnificence, ſeem to be de- 
nominated from the ſame object. Cham is ſaid in the lan- 
guage of that country to ſignify any thing“ ſapreme. Cum 
is a fine building, or * palace; ſimilar to Coma of the Am- 
onians. Cum is a * lord or maſter : Cham a feeptre. Laſtly, 
by Cham is ſignified * prieſt, analogous to the Chamanim 
and 5 Chamerim of Cutha, and Babylonia. The country 
itſelf is by the Tartars called Ham. The cities Cham-ju, 
Campion, Compition, Cumdan, Chamul, and many others 
of the ſame form, are manifeſtly compounded of the ſacred 
term Cham. Cambalu, the name of the ancient metropolis, 
is the city of Cham-Bal: and Milton ſtyles it very properly, 
Cambalu, ſeat of © Cathaian Chan. By this is meant the 


e. 


19? Bayer's Muſzum Sinicum. vol. 2. p. 146 

" Ibid. p. 95. 

* Ibid. p. 102. The Tartarian princes are ſtyled Cham. 

3 Tbid. p. 98. | 

© Ihid-0. 1021 © 

2 Kings. c. 23. v. 5.. Hoſea. c. 10. v. 5. 

5% Herbert's Travels. p. 375: 

Civitas Cambalu, in provincia Cathai —— ſonat autem Civitas Domini. 
Marcus Paulus Venetus. L. 2. c. 1. 

5 Chinam potiſſimam Cathaii partem. Kircher. China IIluſt. p. 60. 
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chief city of the Cuthean Monarch; for Chan is a derivative 
of Cahen, a prince. It ſeems ſometimes in China and Japan 
to have been expreſſed Quan, and Quano. The Lama, and 
Lamas, thoſe prieſts of Thebet and Tartary, are of the ſame 
original, as the Lamii in the welt. 

As the religion of this people extended ſo far, we meet with 
many noble edifices in various parts of the eaſt, which ſtill 
afford evidences of their original. Two temples are taken 
notice of by Hamelton near Syrian in ? Pegu ; which he re- 
preſents, as ſo like in ſtructure, that they ſeemed to be built 
by the ſame model. One ſtood about ſix miles to the ſouth- 
wards, and was called Kiakiack, or the God of Gods Temple. 
The image of the Deity was in a ſleeping poſture, and ſixty 
feet in length : and was imagined to have lain in that ſtate of 
repole ſix thouſand years. The doors and windows, ſays our 
author, are always open, and every body has permiſſion to ſee 
him. When he awakes, it is ſaid, that the world will be anni- 
hilated. This Temple ſtands on a high open ſpot of ground, 
and may eaſily be ſeen in a clear day eight leagues off. 
The other is ſituated in a low plain north of Syrian, and at 
about the ſame diſtance, It is called the Temple of Dagun, 
and the doors and windows of it are continually ſhut: fo 
that none can enter, but the prieſts. They will not tell of 
what ſhape the idol is; but only ſay, that it is not of a 
human form. As ſoon as Kiakiack has diſſolved the frame 
and being of the world, Dagon, or Dagun, will gather up 
the fragments, and make a new one. I make no doubt, 
but the true name of the temple was Iach-Iach, and dedi- 


9 Hamelton's Account of the Eaſt Indies. vol. 2. p. 57. 
6 cated 
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cated to the ſame God, as the Iachuſi in Japan. Mr. Wiſe 
takes notice of the Grecian exclamation to Dionuſus, 
when the terms Iacche, O Iacche, were repeated: and he 
ſuppoſes, with great probability, that the Peguan name had 
a reference to the ſame Deity. It is very certain that the 
worſhip of Dionuſus prevailed very early among the nations 
in the eaſt. The Indians uſed to maintain, that his rites 
began firſt among them. Profeſſor Bayer has ſhewn, that 
traces of his worſhip are ſtill to be obſerved among the people 
of theſe parts: and particularly among the Tamuli of Tran- 
quebar. They have a tradition that there was once à gigantic 
perſon named Maidaſhuren, who was born at Niſadabura, near 
the mountain Meru. He had the horns of a bull, and drank wine, 
and made war upon the Gods. He was attended by eight Pu- 
dam, who were gigantic and miſchievous demons, of the family of 
thoſe Indian Shepherds, called Kobaler. In this account we have a 
manifeſt reference to the hiſtory of Dionuſus, as well as that of 
the Dionuſians, by whom his rites were introduced. And we 
may perceive, that it bears a great reſemblance to the accounts 


See Wiſe's Treatiſe of the Fabulous Ages. p. 95. 
„ Taxye, w la Ariſtoph. Rane, v. 318. 
Inde Tamuli narrant, Maidaſhuren fuiſſe aliquem dictum a Maidham et 
Aſhuren, quaſi Taurum Gigantem Gigantas autem fingunt Heroas ſuos fuiſſe) 
in Niſadabura urbe haud longe a Meru Monte natum, qui Taurina cornua 
geſtiritz carnibuſque paſtus, rum aliarum animantium, tum vaccarum (quod in 
Indis ſummum fſcelus} et vino ad ebrietatem repleri folitus, Dus bellum intulerit. 
Ceterum in comitatu habuiſſe octo Pudam, ſeu gigantæos et malitioſos Dæmonas, cx 
familia Indicorum Paſt:rum, quos Kobaler, 1. e. Paſtores vocant : curru vectum 
ab octonis leonibus, aut leopardis, aut tigridibus, aut elephantis. Habetis Nyſam, 
ubi natum ferunt Bacchum etiam Græcorum aliqui. Habetis Merum montem, 
unde Jovis Mugos Luciani agitatus jocis: habetis KoCaAss, et cornua et currum, et 
quicquid ad fabulam veteris Græciæ deſideratis. Bayer. Hiſt. Bactriana. p. 2. 3. 
tranſmitted 
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tranſmitted by the“ Grecians. What are theſe Kobaler, 
who were deſcended from the Shepherds, but the ſame as 
the Cobali of Greece, the uniform attendants upon Dionu- 
ſus: a ſet of prieſts, whoſe cruelty and chicanery rendered 
them infamous. Kobano Jaimores £104 TWEs THANgOM Week 
Toy AiovTov* anraTewves, The Cobali were a ſet of cruel demons, 
who followed in the retinue of Dionuſus. It is a term made uſe 
of for knaves and cheats. 

The ſecond temple near Syrian is faid, in the account 
above, to have been inacceſſible to ſtrangers : ſo that they 
could not tell, under what ſhape the Deity was repreſented. 
Thus much they were informed, that it was not human. 
As the Deity was called Dagun, we may eaſily. conceive the 
hidden character, under which he was deſcribed. We may 
conclude, that it was no other than that mixed figure of a 
man and a fiſh, under which he was of old worſhiped both 
in Paleſtine and Syria. He is expreſſed under this ſymbolical 
repreſentation in many parts of India; and by the Brahmins 
is called Wiſtnou and Viſhnou. Dagon and Viſhnou have a 
like reference. They equally repreſent the man of the ſea, 
called by Beroſus Oannes : whoſe hiſtory has been reverſed 
by the Indians. They ſuppoſe, that he will reſtore the world, 
when it ſhall be deſtroyed by the chief God. But by Dagon 
is ſignified the very perſon, through whom the earth has been 


3 Strabo mentions—Nug9o as Tivas evo, xa: wow Wap autos Nvg av, xa 
op25 To re T1 @Agws MHPON. L. 15. p. 1008. Diodorus has a moſt curious 
account concerning Dionuſus in India, and of the ſuppoſed place of his birth. — 
Ovoeualiol)a TuS Opens TXUTNS TOY TUTOV TaT OV M ngcv. | By P- 123, | 

'+ Scholia in Plutum Ariſtophanis. v. 279. 

Kilanocs, xaxogycs, wavogyes, Helych. 

*5 Kircher's China. p. 158. Baldæus. Part 2. c. 1. 
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already reſtored, when it was in a ſtate of ruin: and by 
whom mankind was renewed. Dagon and Noah I have 
ſhewn to be the ſame. Viſh-Nou is repreſented, like Dagon, 
under the mixed figure of a man and a fiſh: or rather of a 
man, a princely figure, proceeding from a fiſh. The name of 
the diſtrict, near which the temples above ſtand, we find to 
be called Syrian : juſt as the region was named, where ſtood 
the temples of Atargatus and Dagon. Syrus, Syria, and 
Syrian, are all of the ſame purport, and fignify Cœleſtis, and 
Solaris, from“ Sehor, the Sun. | 

Many travellers have taken notice of the temples in India: 
which are of a wonderful conſtruction ; and to which there 
is ſcarce any thing ſimilar in other parts of the world. The 
great traveller Gemelli mentions a pagoda in the iſland Sal- 
ſette near Bombay, which is looked upon as a work of great 
antiquity. It is called the pagod of Canorin: and a tra- 
dition prevails among the Indians, that it was conſtructed by 
ſome of the Giant race. It ſtands towards the eaſt fide of a 
mountain, which conſiſts intirely of a hard rock: and out 
of this the various edifices are not built, but hewn. Round 
about are innumerable columns, and many inferiour temples, 
covered with beautiful cupolas, rogether with figures of 
men and animals, all alike formed out of the ſolid rock. 
Some of the ſtatues are completely carved : others are in 
baſſo relievo; and habited in a peculiar manner; ſo as to 


witneſs great antiquity. There are likewiſe many caves, and 


1s Syria was ſuppoſed to have been denominated from Syrus, the offspring of 
the Sun.— Ex Tinu, xa: AToAAwves Topos. Diocorvs. . 4. p. 273. Sce p. 
446. of this volume. 


See Churchil's Voyages: vol. 4. p. 194. ; | 
Vol. III. 4 C | grottos, 
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grottos, curiouſly contrived: and many large tanks of water, 
commodiouſly diſpoſed over the area of the incloſure. The 
author is very copious in his deſcription of this place; and 
of the pagodas, which are within it. And he aſſures us, 
towards the cloſe, that all, which has been hitherto obſerved, 
is formed from the rock, without any ſeparation, or addition: 
every figure ſtill adhering at the baſis, to the maſs, on which 
it ſtands, The whole is deſolate, unfrequented, and difficult 
of acceſs, 
At no great diſtance from Salſette is an iſland of equal 
curioſity, called by the Portugueſe Elephanto. It is de- 
ſcribed by our countryman“ abovementioned, who ſuppoſes, 
that it was thus named from the figure of an elephant, which is 
carved upon it, out of a great black lone, about ſeven feet in 
height, It is, ſays he, /o like à living elephant, that at two 
hundred yards diſtance, a ſharp eye might be deceived by its 
femilitude. A little way from this ſtands an horſe, cut out of a 
one; but not ſo proportionable, and well ſhaped, as the ele- 
pbant. There is a pretty high mountain flanding in the middle 
of the iſland, ſhaped like a blunt pyramid; and about half way 
to the top is a large cave, that has two large inlets, which ſerve 
both for a paſſage into it, and for light. The mountain above 
it reſts on large pillars, hewn out of a ſolid rock; and the pil- 
lars are curiouſly carved, Some have the figures of men about 
eight feet high in ſeveral poſtures; but exceedingly well propor- 
tioned, and cut. There is one, that has a Giant with four heads 
joined; and the faces looking from each other. He is in a ft- 
ting poſture, with his legs and feet under his body. His right 
 Hamelton's New Account of the Eaſt Indies, vol. 1. c. 22. p. 241. 
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hand is above twenty inches. There are ſeveral dark rooms hewn 
out of the rock; and a fine ſpring of ſweet water comes out of 
one room, and runs through the cave out at one of the inlets, I 
fired a fuzee into one of the rooms; but I never heard cannon or 
thunder make ſuch a dreadful noiſe; which continued about half 
a minute; and the mountain ſeemed to ſhake. As ſoon as the 
noiſe was over, a large ſerpent appeared; which made us take 
ro our heels, and get out of the cave at one door; and he in 
great haſte went out at the other. I judged him to be about 
fifteen foot long: and two foot about : and theſe were all that J 
[aw worth obſervation on that iſland. I aſked the inhabitants of 
the place, who were all Gentows, or Gentiles, about twenty in 
number, if they had any account, by hiſtory, or tradition, who 
made the cave, or the quadrupeds carved in ſtone : but they 
could give no account. 

We have a like account of theſe pagodas in Purchas.— 
In Salſette are two temples, or holes rather of pagodes, 
renowned in all India. One of which is cut from under a 
hill of hard ſtone, and is of compaſſe within about the big- 
neſſe of village of foure hundred houſes; with many galleries 
or chambers of thoſe deformed ſhapes, one higher than an- 
other, cut out of the hard rock. There are in all three hun- 
dred of theſe galleries. The other is in another place, of 
like matter and forme. In a little ifland called Pory, 
there ſtandeth a high hill, on the top whereof there is a hole, 
that goeth downe on the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rocke; within as large as a cloyſter, round beſet with 
ſhapes of elephants, tygres, Amazons, and other like work, 


'2 Purchas from R. Fitch. vol. 5. p. 545. 
4 C2 workemanly 
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workemanly cut, ſuppoſed to be the Chinois handy worke. 
But the Portugals have now overthrowne theſe idol-temples. 
Would God, they had not ſet new idols in their roome. 
There are deſcriptions of many other ancient edifices in 
India; ſome of which are of ſtupendous workmanſhip : but 
of all others, that which was viſited by the curious traveller 
Thevenot, ſeems to be of the greateſt extent, and of the moſt 
wonderful conſtruction. It is called the pagod of Elora: 
and ſtands near the city Aurangeabad, in the province of 
Balagate. He ſays, that his rout lay up a very rugged moun- 
tain, and very hard for the oxen, by which his carriage was 
drawn, to aſcend: though the way, cut out of the rock, was 
almoſt every where as ſmooth, as if it were paved with free- 
ſtone. At the top, he diſcovered a ſpacious plain of well- 
cultivated land, with a great many villages and hamlets 
amidſt gardens, and plenty of fruit trees and woods. The 
firſt part of this lovely plain was occupied by people of the 
Mohammedan perſuaſion. A little farther weſtward, ſays our 
author, un Pions and I were above half an hour clambering 
down the rock into another very low plain. The firſt things J 
ſaw were ſome very high chapels; and I entered into a porch 
cut out of the rock, which is of grayiſh flone : and on each fide of 
that porch, there is the gigantic figure of a man, cut out of the 
natural rock : and the walls are covered all over with other 
figures in relief, cut in the ſame manner. Having paſſed that 
porch, I found a ſquare court, an hundred paces every way. 
The walls are the natural rock, which in that place is fix fathom 
high, and perpendicular to the groundplot; and cut as ſmooth 


*? Thevenot's Travels into the Indies. Part 3. c. 44. p. 74. Tranſlation. 
and 
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and even, as if it were plaſter ſmoothed with a trowel. Before 
all things I reſolved to view the outfide of that court: and I per- 
ceived, that theſe walls, or rather the rock, hangs : and that it 
is hallowed underneath : ſo that the void ſpace below makes a 
gallery almoſt two fathoms high, and four or frve broad. It 
hath the rock for a baſis : and the whole is ſupported only by a q 
fragle row of pillars cut in the roch; and diſtant from the ex- | 
tremity of the gallery about the length of a fathom : ſo that it 
appears as if there were two galleries. Every thing there is 
exceeding well cut: and it is really a wonder to ſee ſo great a 
maſs in the air, which ſeems ſo ſlenderly underpropped, that one 
can hardly help ſbuddering at firſt entering into it. 
In the middle of the court there is a chapel, whoſe walls, inſide N 
and oui ſide, are covered with figures in relief. They repreſent 
ſeveral ſorts of beaſts, as griffons, and others, cut in the rack. 
On each fide of the chapel there is a pyramid, or obeliſt, larger at 
the baſis, than that at Rome: but they are not ſharp pointed. They 
have ſome characters upon them; which I do not underland. 
The obeliſt on the left hand has by it an elephant, as big as the 
life, cut out of the rock, as every thing elſe is : but his trunk has 
been broken off. At the farther end of the court I found two ftair- 
caſes cut in the rock; and I went up with a little Bramin, who ' w 
ſeemed to be a knowing perſon. Being at the top, I perceived a Go 
kind of area (if the ſpace of a league and an half, or two leagues, 
may be called an area) full of ſtately tombs, chapels, and tem- 
ples, which they call pagodas, cut in the rock. 
J entered into a great temple built in the rock. It has a 15 
roof, and is adorned with figures within, as the walls of it alſo 
are. In this temple are eight rows of pillars in length, and fix 
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in breadth : which are about a fathom diſtant from each other. 
The temple is divided into three parts :— —in the middle of the 
third, or extream, part, upon a very high baſis, there is a gigan- 
tic idol, with a head as big as a drum; and his other parts 
proportionable. All the walls of the temple are covered with gi- 
gantic figures in relief, and on the outfide, all round the temple, 
are a great many little chapels, adorned with figures of an ordi- 
nary bigneſs in relief, repreſenting men and women embracing 
one another. | 
Leaving this ſpot, I went into ſeveral other temples of a diffe- 
rent ſiructure, built alſo from the roch; and full of figures, 
pilaſters, and pillars. TI ſaw three temples one over another ; 
which have but one front all three ; but it is divided into three 
ſtories, ſupported by as many rows of pillars : and in every flory 
there is a great door for the temple, The ſtaircaſes are cut out 
of the rock. T ſaw but one temple which was arched: and therein 
T found a room, whereof the chief ornament was a /quare baſon. 
It was cut in the rock, and full of ſpring water, which aroſe 
within two or three feet of the brim of the baſon. There are a 
vaſt number of pagods all along the rock: indeed there is nothing 
elſe to be ſeen for above two leagues. He concludes with ſay- 
ing, that he made diligent inquiry among the natives, about 
the origin of theſe wonderful buildings: and the conſtant 
tradition was, that all theſe pagodas, great and ſmall, with all 
their works, and ornaments, were made by Giants: but in what 


age they could not tell. 


*? Theſe pagodas have been ſeen viſited by that curious traveller and Orientaliſt, 
M. Anquetil Du Perron. In his treatiſe called Zend-Aveſta, a very preciſe ac- 
count may be found of theſe buildings, and of their dimenſions; alſo the hiſtory, 
and purport, of the various repreſentations, according to the notions of the Brah- 
mins. See Zend-Aveſta. vol. 1. p. 234. Many 
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Many of theſe ancient ſtructures have been attributed to 
Ram-Scander, or Alexander the Great: but there is nothing 
among theſe ſtately edifices, that in the leaſt ſavours of Grecian 
workmanſhip : nor had that monarch, nor any of the princes 


after him, opportunity to perform works of this nature. We 


have not the leaſt reaſon to think, that they ever poſſeſſed 
the country : for they were called off from their attention 
this way by feuds, and engagements nearer home. There is 
no tradition of this country having been ever conquered, ex- 
cept by the fabulous armies of Hercules and Dionuſus. 
What has led people to think, that theſe works were the 
operation of Alexander, is the ſimilitude of the name Ramt- 
xander. To this perſon, they have ſometimes been attributed. 
But Ramtxander was a Deity, the ſuppoſed ſon of Bal; and 
he is introduced among the perſonages, who were concerned 
in the incarnations of ** Viſhnou. 

The temple of Elora, and all the pagodas of which I have 
made mention, muſt be of great antiquity, as the natives 
cannot reach their æra. They were undoubtedly the work 
of the Indo-Cuthites, who came ſo early into theſe parts : 
and of whoſe hiſtory I have treated at large. They came 
hither under the name of Indi and Sindi: alſo of Arabians, 
and Ethiopians. And that theſe ſtructures were formed by 
them will appear from many circumſtances ; but eſpecially 


from works of the ſame magnificence, which were performed 


by them in other places. For ſcarce any people could have 
effected what has been here deſcribed, but a branch of that 
family, which erected the tower in Babylonia, the walls of 
Balbec, and the pyramids of Egypt. 


**.Strabo. L. 15. p. 1007, 
"7 Kircher's China. p. 158. Marco 


l 
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Marco Polo was in Cathaia in the time of the Tartar Em- 
perour Cublai Chan: and he ſpeaks of the chief city Cam- 
pion, as of great extent; and mentions a moſt magnificent 
temple. He ** ſays, that the idols were made of ſtone, and 
wood; and ſome of clay: and there were ſeveral overlaid 
with cold; and very artificially wrought. Among theſe 
ſome were ſo great, that they contained ten paces in length ; 
and were placed upon the earth in an attitude, as if they lay 
upright, Near to theſe ſtood ſeveral ſmaller idols, which 
ſeemed to pay obey ſance to the * larger: and they appeared 
all to be greatly revered. Hadgi Mehemet, a great traveller, 
who diſcourſed with Ramuſio, told him, that he had been at 
Campion; and mentioned the largeneſs of the temples. 
In one of theſe he ſaw the ſtatues of a man, and a woman, 
ſtretched on the ground : each of which was one piece, forty 
feet long, and gilded. Campion is probably the ſame city, 
which is alluded to by Marco: the ſame too, which the an- 
cients called Sera, and the moderns Nankin : for the names 
of places in China are continually changing. In the account 
of Sha Rokh's embaſly to Cathaia, mention is made of a 
city Kam- ju: and of a temple, whoſe dimenſions were very 
large. The author ſays, that each fide was five hundred kes or 
cubits. In the middle lay an idol, as if it were aſleep ; which 
was fifty feet in length. Its hands and feet were three yards 
long ; and the head twenty-one feet in circumference. There 


*+ Purchas, vol. 3. c. 4. p. 77. See Kircher's China. part 3. c. 2. 3. 

*5 This is not unlike the deſcription of the God Nilus, as we meet with it in Gru- 
ter, Sandys, and others. | 

** Aſtley's Collection. vol. 4. p. 639. | 

From Ramuſio. See Aſtley's Collection. vol. 4. p. 624 
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were others at his back, and over his head, about a cubit 
high: and placed in ſuch attitudes, that they ſeemed alive. 
The great image was gilt all over; and held one hand under 
his head; and the other was ſtretched along down his thigh. 
They called it Samonifu. The Babylonians, and Egyptians, 
and all of the ſame great family, uſed to take a pleaſure in 
forming gigantic figures; and exhibiting other repreſenta- 
tions equally ſtupendous. Such were the coloſſal ſtatues at 
Thebes; and the ſphinx in the plains of Cocome. The ſtatue 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar in the plains of Dura, was in 
height threeſcore Babyloniſh cubits. It was probably raiſed 
in honour of Cham, the Sun; and perhaps it was alſo dedi- 
cated to the head of the Chaldaic family ; who was deified, 
and reverenced under that title. Marcellinus takes notice of 
a ſtatue of Apollo, named Comeus; which in the time of 
the Emperour Verus was brought from Seleucia to Rome. 
This related to the ſame Deity, as the preceding. We may 
alſo infer, that this temple at Kam-ju was erected to Cham, 
the Sun, whom the people worſhiped under the name of 
Samonifu. | 

An account is given in Purchas of a Coloſſus in Japan, 
made of copper; which was ſeen by Captain Saris, an Eng- 
liſhman, at a place called Dabis. It repreſented a man of 
immenſe ſtature, fitting upon his heels. The ſame perſon 
ſaw at Meaco, a Temple, equal in extent to St. Paul's in 


** Daniel. c. 23. v. 1. 

9 Simulacrum Comei Apollinis, avulſum ſedibus, perlatumque Romam, Mar- 
cellinus. L. 23. p. 287. ö | 

3? Purchas. vol. 5. p. 595. Saris was in Japan anno 1612. 

3' Ibid, 


Vol. III. 4 D London, 
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London, weſtward of the choir: and in it an idol larger than 
the former, which reached to the roof of the building. Theſe 
were the ſtatues of Xaca and Amida, two of the chief Deities 
of Japan. Herbert takes notice of the temples, and Deities 
above; and ſays, that they were called“ Mannadies. One 
of theſe coloſſal ſtatues was erected by the Emperour Tycho- 
zama, the chair, or throne, of which idol, was ſeventy feet 
high, and eighty wide. He ſpeaks alſo of the ſtatue at Dabis; 
which, though in a ſitting poſture, was in height twenty-four 
feet. They were both of copper; or, as he terms it, 
auricalc. 

It is remarkable, that in Japan, the prieſts and nobility 
have the title of Cami. The Emperour Quebacondono, in a 
letter to the Portugueſe viceroy, 1585, tells him,“ ht Ja- 
pan is the kingdom of Chamis; whom, lays he, we hold to be the 
ſame as Scin, the origin of all things. By Scin is probably 
ſignified San, the Sun; who was the ſame as Cham, rendered 
here Chamis. The laws of the country are ſpoken of as the 
laws of Chamis: and we are told by Kæmpfer, that all the 
Gods were ſtyled either“ Sin, or Cami. The founder of the 
empire is ſaid to have been Tenſio Dai Sin, or Tenſſo the God 
of Light. Near his Temple was a cavern, religiouſly viſited, 
upon account of his having been once hid : when no ſun, 
nor ſtars appeared. He was eſteemed the fountain of day, 


3: Herbert's Travels. p. 374. Similar to Mu adus of the Grecians, whoſe prieſts 
were, Mars, the Mænades. | 
3 Kemper, L. 2. p. 153. 
»* Organtinus Brixienſis. See Purchas, val. 3. p. 324. 
3 It was probably pronounced Schin, 
5 Kempfer above. 
and 
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and his Temple was called the Temple of ” Naiku. Near 
this cavern was another Temple; in which the Canuſi, or 
prieſts, ſhewed an image of the Deity, fitting upon a cow. 
It was called Dainits No Ray, the Great Repreſentation of the 
" Sun. 

One of their principal Gods is Iakuſi; ſimilar to the Iacchus 
of the weſt, Kæmpfer ſays, that he is the Apollo of the 
Japaneſe : and they deſcribe him as the Egyptians did Orus. 
His Temple ſtands in a town called Minnoki : and Iachuti 
is here repreſented upon a gilt Tarate flower : which 1s ſaid 
to be the“ nymphæa paluſtris maxima; or faba Ægyptiaca 
of Proſper Alpinus. One half of a large ſcallop ſhell is like 
a canopy placed over him ; and his head is ſurrounded with 
a crown of rays. I think, that we may perceive, to whom 
the Temple of Naiku was dedicated: and from what perſon _ if 
the town of Minnoki was named, where Iachuſi was wor- 
ſhiped. They have alſo an idol Menippe, much reverenced , f 
in different parts. It certainly relates to the ſame perſon; 
and is a compound of two terms already fully explained.“ 

Kæmpfer is a writer of great credit, who was for ſome 
time in theſe parts. He certifies what has been above ſaid 
by Saris about the idols of this country. He ſaw the Temple 
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" Kæmpfer. L. 3. p- 231. 8 | 

3" Ibid. =_ 
Ibid. L. 5. p. 493. | = | 
#” Ibid. Kæmpfer mentions the image of Amida in Siam, which appeared in an | 4 
upright poſture upon the Tarate flower. He calls it in this paſſage the e | ö 
magna incarnata. L. 1. p. 30. "1 
* Mn Irre. See Vol. II. of this work. ll 

* He went to Japan in the year 1690. wh 
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of Dabys, which he more truly renders ® Daibod. He had a 
ſight of it in his firſt embaſſy to Jedo ; which city he viſited 
twice. He ſpeaks of the buildings as very ſpacious : and 
al the beginning of the avenue towards it on each fide food the 
fratue of an hero in black, near four fathoms high, and almoſt 
naked, having only a looſe piece of drapery around him. He had 
zhe face of a lion: and was in other reſpefs well enough pro- 
Portioned. His height was four fathoms; and he flood on a 
pedeſtal of one fathom.—The Temple of Daibod was oppoſite to 
the gate, and in the middle of the court. It was by much the 
loftieft building, that we had ſeen in Japan : and had a double 
bended ſtately roof. —The pillars were exceſſive lange; and as 
leaſt a fathom and a half thick. The idol was gilt all over; 
and of an incredible fize ; inſomuch that two mats could lie in 
the palin of his hand. It was fitting, after the Indian manner, 
croſs-legged, on a Tarate flower; which was ſupported by another 
Power. The leaves of this flood upwards, by way of ornament : 
and they were both raiſed about two fathoms from the floor. 
Dai, in the ancient language of the eaſtern countries, ſig- 
nified Deus, and Divus, any thing divine. By Dai-Bod was 
4 The ſame is deſcribed by Lewis Almeida, who expreſſes the name till more 


preciſely, Dai-But. See Epiſtolæ felectæ Soc. Jeſ. apud Maffæum Hiſt. Indic. 
p. 428. He alſo gives a deſcription of the Temple. 

L. 4. p. 553. | 

„ According to Kæmpfer, L. 2. p. 159. Dai ſignifies a Lord, or Prince. Dius 
and Divus were applied in the fame manner by the Greeks and Romans : yet they 
were titles, which properly related to the Gods: and Dai did ſo likewiſe. This is 
apparent from its being always annexed to the names of Deities. ; 

Dat is the ſame as Dairy, the title of the eccleſiaſtical monarch, Ibid. 

In another part of his work, he ſays, that Dai ſignified great: Sin, and Cami, a 
Ged, or Spirit. L. 3. p. 226. But in none of theſe expoſitions do I believe him to be 
preciſe. bo 

meant 
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meant the God Budha; whoſe religion was ſtyled the Budſo: 
and which prevailed greatly upon the Indus, and Ganges. 
The origin of this religion, ſays“ Kæmpfer, muſt be looked for 
among the Brahmins. I have ftrong reaſons to believe, both 
from the affinity of the name, and the very nature of this wor- 
ſhip, that the author was the ſame perſon, whom the Brahmins 
call Budha, and believe to have been the eſſential part of Wiſt- 
nou. The Chineſe and Japaneſe call him Buds and Siaha. 
The people of Siam repreſent him under the form of a Moor, | 
in a fitting poſture, and of a prodigious ſige. His ſtiu is black, by 
and his hair curled : by which, I ſuppoſe, is meant woolly : 1 
and the images about him are of the ſame complexion. He was f 
not the author of the religion, as our traveller ſuppoſes: but 0 
the great object, to which the worſhip was directed. He * 
was ſuppoſed by the # Brahmins to have had neither father, 
nor mother. By Budha we are certainly to underſtand the 
idolatrous ſymbol, called by ſome nations Buddo; the ſame 
as Argus and Theba. In. the mythology tranſmitted con- 
cerning it, we may ſee a reference both to the machine itſelf, 
and to the perſon preſerved in it. In conſequence of which 
we find this perſon alſo ſtyled. Bod, Budha, and Buddo; and 
in the weſt Butus, Battus, and Bœotus. He was ſaid by the 
Indians not to have been born in the ordinary way; but to 
have come to light indirectly through the fide of his“ mo- 


L. 3. p. 241. 
& 'Thid, L. x. P. 36. They call him Siaka and Sacka. Ibid. 


I bid. 
© Socratis Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt. L. 1. c. 7. 
Buddam per virginis latus narrant exortum. 
Retramnus de Nativitate Chriſti. c. 3. 
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ther. By Clemens of © Alexandria, he is called Bouta : and 
in the hiſtory of this perſon, however varied, we may perceive 
a relation to the Arkite Deity of the Sea, called Poſeidon : 
allo to Arcalus, and Dionuſus; ſtyled Bœotus and Thebanus. 
Kæmpfer has a curious hiſtory of a Deity of this ſort, called 
Abbuto; whoſe Temple ſtood in the province of Bungo 
upon the ſea-ſhore, near the village of Toma. About 4 
quarter of a German mile, before you come to this village, 
ſtands a famous Temple of the God Abbuto; which is ſaid to be 
very eminent for miraculouſly curing many inveterate diſtem- 
pers : as alſo for procuring a wind, and good paſſage. For this 
reaſon, ſailors, and paſſengers, always tie ſome farthings to a 
piece of wood, and throw it into the ſea, as an offering to this 
Abbuto, in order to obtain a favourable wind. He moreover 
tells us, that they call him Abbuto Quano Sama, or the Lord 
God Abbuto, But the title more preciſely ſignifies, if I may 
form a judgment, Abbuto the Lord of Heaven. The ſame 
Deity, but under a different name, was worſhiped in China. 
He is mentioned by Pierre Jarrige, who calls him the God 
Camaſlono. On appelle I'Idole Camaſſono: et ceux, qui 
paſſent par Ia, redoutent fort cet Idole; et de peur, qu'il ne 
mette leurs navires a fond, ils luy offrent, quand ils ſont vis 
a vis de l'iſle, ou du riz, (qu'ils jettent en la mer) ou de 
Lhuile, ou d'autre choſe, qu'ils portent. The Apis, Mneuis, 
and Anubis of Egypt, have been often mentioned, and ex- 
plained; as well as the Minotaur of Crete. The ſame hiero- 


5? Strom. L. 1. p. 359. The MSS. have Beuræ and BovrTa, 
L. 8g. p. 468. Abbutus, pater Butus five Bceotus. 
5* Hiſt. des Indes. L. 5. c. 51, 
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glyphics occur in Japan: and we are informed by“ Marco 
Polo, that the inhabitants worſhip idols in different ſhapes. 
Some have the head of an ox; ſome of a ſwine; and others 
the head of a dog. The moſt common repreſentation in this 
country is that of“ Godſo Ten Oo, or the Oxheaded Prince 
of Heaven. 
Lewis Almeida, and other miſſionaries, give a noble ac- 
count of Japoneſe temples : and deſcribe their ſituation, as 
uncommonly pleaſing. Some of them reſided at Meaco, 
where they viſited the pagodas of Caſunga, Cocuba, Facu- 
mano, and Daibut. They ſpeak of them as very large, and 
happily diſpoſed, being fituated amid trees of various ſorts, 
particularly planes and cedars: and in places abounding 
with ftreams of running water, and lakes of great“ extent. 


The ſubordinate temples in the vicinity, and the houſes of 
the Bonzees, are ſheltered by groves. The court before the 


chief building 1s generally paved with black and white ſtones; 


and the avenue 1s ornamented with trees, and ſtatues. At 
the Temple of Facumano, among other things, were obſerved 


a number of fine citron trees ; and at equal diſtances between 


each were roſes and other flowers in large vaſes of porcelaine. 


The Temple itſelf was richly ornamented ; and abounded 
with coftly lanterns of a factitious metal gilded : which were 
beautifully contrived. They appearcd in great numbers, and 


53 Colunt Viri Zipangrii varia idola: quorum quædam habent bovis caput ; 
quædam caput porci, et quædam caput canis, Marcus Paulus Venetus apud 
Kircher. China Illuſt. p. 143. | 

* Kempter. L. 5. p. 418. | 

See Letters of the Miſſionaries, particularly of Lewis Almeida. Maffei Hiſt, 
Indic. p. 427. alſo of de Froes. p. 441. 

Fruteta A ucunda roſarum et ſlorum varietate commiſta, Ibid. p. 428. 
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burned all night, making a ſplendid appearance. About 
the temples, there were ſeen herds of deer, and flocks of 
doves : and the latter were ſo tame as to ſuffer themſelves to 
be handled : for they were never injured, being ſacred to 
the Deity of the place. All the apartments are repreſented _ 
as very neat and elegant : and the Bonzees, to whom they 
belong, very numerous. They keep their heads and beards 
cloſely ſhorn : and go very rich in their attire. Almeida had 
a view of ſome of them at the temple of Caſunga ; but it was 
in a part fo ſacred, that he was not permitted to come near. 
Ex hac Bonziorum domo porticus admodum pulchra ad uſque 
adyta pertinet fani; quo nemini patet ingreſſus, niſi qui 
ipſius loci antiſtites ſunt: quorum vidimus aliquot intra ſe- 
dentes, togis amplis e ſerico indutos, tectoſque capita pileis 
plus dodrantem altis. The Budſo temples upon the moun- 
tains were ſtill more romantic and beautiful. 

In my ſecond volume I took notice, that the Ark was re- 
preſented under the ſymbol of an egg, called the mundane 
egg; which was expoſed to the rage of Typhon. It was alſo 
deſcribed under the figure of a Lunette, and called Selene, the 
Moon. The perſon, by whom it was framed, and who through 
its means was providentially preſerved, occurs under the cha- 
racer of a ſteer, and the machine itſelf under the ſemblance 
of a cow or heiter. We have moreover been told, that it was 
called Cibotus : which Clemens of Alexandria calls Thebo- 
tha. Epiphanius mentions it by the name of“ Idaal Baoth; 
and ſays, that according to an eaſtern tradition, a perſon 
named Nun was preſerved in it. The horſe of Neptune 


7 Epiphanius. Heræſ. L. 1. p. 78. 
Was 
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was another emblem; as was alſo the hippopotamus, or 
river-horſe. The people of Elis made uſe of the tortoiſe to 
the ſame ® purpoſe, and repreſented Venus as reſting upon 
its back. I repeat theſe things, becauſe I think, that ſome 
traces of theſe hieroglyphics may be obſerved in Japan: 
which were certainly carried thither by the Indic Ethiopians. 
They introduced the worſhip of their deified anceſtors, and 
the events of theſe firſt ages, which were couched under 
theſe well known ſymbols. 

In the account given of the Dutch embaſſies to Japan, 
we have a deſcription of ſeveral deities and temples, as they 
occurred to the perſons concerned in their journeys to Jeddo. 
Among other things, there is a curious deſcription of a tem- 
ple, named Dai-Both, at Meaco : which ſeems to have been 
the ſame, which is called Daibod by Kæmpfer. The account 
is ſo particular, that I will give it in the words of the author, 
And I will preſent it to the reader at large, as there are 
many things of conſequence here obſerved, which have been 
omitted by other writers. 

Entre les plus beaux batimens de la ville de Miaco, on 
doit compter celui de Dayboth. Il y a peu de temples au 


Japon et plus grands et plus beaux. La premiere porte eſt 


cardee par deux figures effroyables, armèes de javelots 
dont ils ſemblent ſe menacer. De la on paſſe dans la cour, 
tout autour de laquelle regne une galerie ſoutenuè de piliers 


de pierre; au haut deſquels ſont enchafſces des boetes tranſ- 


5 Pauſanias. L. 6. p. 315. 
9 Ambaſſ.ides memorables de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales des Provinces 
Unies, vers les Empereurs du Japon. Amſterd. 1680. tom. 1. p. 206. 
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parentes, d'ou rejalit certain eclat dont on eſt ebloui. La 
ſeconde porte eſt gardèe par deux lions de pierre, au milieu 
deſquels il faut paſſer pour entrer dans le temple. Le pre- 
mier objet, qui ſe preſente, eſt une Statue, qui bien qu' aſſiſe 
les jambes en croix, touche neanmoins à la voute. La ma- 
tiere, dont elle eſt faite, eſt un certain bois couvert de platre, 
puis de cuivre dore, a Fepreuve, dit-on, de toutes ſortes 
d'accidens. Ses cheveux ſont d'un noir crepu a la maniere 
des Maures; et ſes mains ſeules ſont plus grandes que n'eſt 
un homme de mediocre taille, encore ſont-elles petites a 
proportion du reſte du corps. Elle reſſemble a une femme 
toute environnce de rayons, entre leſquels ſont repreſentes de 
petits Cherubins ardens; et un peu plus bas des deux cotes, 
quantite de figures faites comme les Saints de Rome. Pendant 
que nos ambaſſadeurs vifitoient ce temple, ou ils Ctoient 
entres en caroſſe ſuivis d'une foule de peuple, que la nouveaute 
attiroit, quatre de leur trompettes faiſoient a la porte des 
fanfares, que les Japonois admiroient. L'autel de la ſtatue eſt 
un peu Eleve de terre, entoure de lampes toujours ardentes; 
et de quantite de Pelerins, qui vont inceſſamment y faire 
leurs prieres, et leurs offrandes. La devotion de ce peuple 
eſt telle, qu'il prie d'ordinaire proſterne, et le viſage contre 
terre, ou dans une poſture auſſi humilice que celle-la, 

De ce temple les ambaſſadeurs paſlerent dans celui du 
Beuf, ainſi nomme, parce-qu'il s'y voit un beuf d'or maſſif, 
ayant ſur le dos une tumeur extraordinaire, et au cou un 
collier auſſi d'or, et tout couvert de pierreries. Il eſt &leve 
ſur un pilaſtre, dont la ſuperficie eſt mèlèe de gravier et de 
terre. Il enfonce les cornes dans un œuf toũjours nageant 
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dans l'eau, ce que les pretres Japonois expliquent comme il 
ſuit. 

Le monde, diſent-ils, avant la creation toit enfermé dans 
un uf, dont la coque etoit de métail. Cet œuf flotta 
long- temps ſur l'eau, et fut enfin par ſucceſſion de temps 
enveloppe d'une croùte Epaifſe, melee de terre et de gravier, 
elevce du fond de la mer par la vertu de la lune. Quoique 
ce rempart fut afles dur pour reſiſter aux injures du temps, 
et de l'air, il n'etoit pas neanmoins a Vepreuve de tout autre 
accident. Le Beuf Payant trouve, il le heurta de telle ſorte, 
qu'il le caſſa: et en meme temps le monde en ſortit. Le 
Beuf tout effouffle de Veffort, qu'il venoit de faire, echauffa 
tout l'air d'alentour, qui penetra une citrouille, dont en 
meme temps il ſortit un homme. A cauſe de cela les Bon- 
zes nomment la citrouille Pou, et le premier homme Pour- 
ang, c'eſt-a-dire, citrouille, parce-qu'il lui doit ſa naiſ- 
ſance. 

We may here perceive, that they ſpeak of the renewal of 
the world at the Deluge, as the real creation, which I have 
ſhewn to have been a common miſtake in the hiſtories of this 
event. And though the ſtory is told with ſome variation, 
yet in all the circumſtances of conſequence it accords very 
happily with the mythology of Egypt, Syria, and Greece. 
It matters not how the emblems have by length of time been 
miſinterpreted : we have the mundane egg upon the waters; 
and the concomitant ſymbol of the moon; and the egg at laft 
opened by the aſſiſtance of the ſacred ſteer; upon which the 
world iflues forth to day. Inſtead of the roia, or pomegra- 
nate, we find the melon, or pumpkin, ſubſtituted; as abound- 
4 E 2 ing 
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ing equally with ſeed, and alike adapted to repreſent the ru- 
diments of all things ; which were ſuppoſed to be incloſed, 
and ſecreted during the time of the Deluge. The author pro- 
ceeds afterwards to mention the great veneration paid in theſe 
parts to the ox and cow: and to give a further account of the 
religion. And ſpeaking of the former, he ſays, that nobody 
dares to injure them. C'eſt d'ou vient la coutume en pleu- 
ſieurs endroits du Japon de deffendre ſur peine de la vie de 
tuer un de ces animaux; et peut-etre auſſi celle, qu'ont les 
ſujets du Grand Mogol, d'aller a“ Nakarkut pour adorer la 
Vache dans un beau temple que ces peuples lui ont bati. 
Ce temple de Matta (c'eſt ainſi qu'ils nomment la Vache) eſt 
un des plus ſuperbes, et des plus beaux de toutes les Indes. 
La voute, et le pave, ſont tout couvers de lames d'or, et 
3 Pautel de perles, et de diamans. He mentions a temple 
| in Japan, which was dedicated to the Univerſal Creator. 
The image is deſcribed as fitting upon. a tree, which 
reſted upon the back of a tortoiſe. Its hair was black, 
and woolly ; and the head was ornamented with a pyra- 
midical crown. This Deity had four hands. In the two 
left he held the flower Iris, and a ring of gold. In the 
two other were ſeen a ſceptre, and an urn of water, which 
was continually flowing. The account given of the tree is 
remarkable. Le tronc de l'arbre, qui la ſoutient, eſt de 
metail; et, au rapport des Bonzes, - c'eſt ou les ſemences de 
toutes choſes Etoient enfermees avant la creation. One Deity 
of the Japaneſe was Canon, the reputed Lord of the Ocean, 


% Nacho-Arcet. Noachus-Architis : or Necho-Architis, Rex Archæus. 
* Ibid. p. 207, | | 

„ Ibid. p. 65. 67. 
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of whom they had many temples. He was repreſented in an 


erect poſture, crowned with a flower, and coming out of the 


mouth of a cetus. Oppoſite is a perſon kneeling in the ſhell 
of a Nautilus, which ſeems to be ſtranded upon the ſummit 


of ſome rocks. This figure is likewiſe deſcribed with the 


features, and complexion of a Moor, and with the ſame criſp 
locks. Though the Indians ſeem in general to have had 
ſtrait hair; yet their deities are often deſcribed as woolly. 
Alſo among the Siameſe, both Budha, and Amida, is repre- 
ſented under a character, which approaches to that of a 
Negro. We are informed by the writer of the“ Dutch 
Embaſly, that black in Japan is a colour of good omen. 
This is extraordinary: for the Japoneſe are by no means 
black : nor has their hair any tendency to wool. Thoſe, 
who imported this notion, and framed theſe figures, copied 
their own complexion, and the complexion of their anceſ- 


tors. The ſtatues abovementioned are ſaid to repreſent 


Ethiopians : and they were certainly. people of that family, 
the Indo-Cuthitæ, who came into theie parts, and performed 
what is mentioned. But their national marks have been 
worn out by length of time; and by their mixing with the 
people, who were the original inhabitants, 

I have taken notice of the Deity of the Japoneſe, named 
Canon, who is deſcribed as proceeding from the mouth. of a 
fiſh. He is repreſented in the ſame manner by the natives 
of India, and named Vithnou, and Macauter : and he is to 
be found in other parts of the eaſt. It is probable, that the 

5 Kæmpfer. L. 1. p. 35. 38. and Ambaſſades memorables. 


5 Ambaſſades mem. p. 207. Lewis de Froës mentions the temple of Amida at 
Meaco; et circa ſtatuam Amide ſaltantes Ethiopas. Ibid, p. 439. 
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image of Dagon, as well as that of Atargatus, did not conſiſt 
of two forms blended together ; but, like the above, was a 
repreſentation of a perſon coming out of a cetus. Father 
Bouſhet mentions a tradition among the Indians concerning 
a flood in the days of Viſhnow, which covered the whole earth. 
It is moreover reported of him, that ſeeing the prevalence of 
the waters he made a float; and being turned into a fiſh, he 
ſteered it with his tail. This perſon, in the account of the 
Banians by Lord is called“ Menow ; which ſhould certainly 
be expreſſed Men-Now. It is ſaid, that in the Shaſter of this 
people a like hiſtory is given of the earth being overwhelmed 
by a deluge, in which mankind periſhed. But the world 
was afterwards renewed in two perſons, called Menow, and 
Ceteroupa. Viſhnow 1s deſcribed under many characters, 
which he is ſaid at times to have aſſumed. One of theſe, 
according to the Brahmins of Tanjour, was that of Rama 
Sami. This undoubtedly is the ſame as Sama Rama of Ba- 
bylonia, only reverſed: and it relates to that great phæno- 
menon, the Iris; which was generally accompanied with the 
Dove; and held in veneration by the Semarim. 

As the hiſtory of China is ſuppoſed to extend upwards 
to an amazing height: it may be worth while to conſider 
the firſt æras in the Chineſe annals, as they are repreſented in 
the writings of Japan. For the Japaneſe have preſerved 


La difficultẽ ẽtoit de conduire la barque. Le Dieu Vichnou eut ſoin d'y pour- 
voir: car ſur le champ il ſe fit poiſſon, et il ſe ſervit de fa queue, comme d'un gou- 
vernail, pour diriger le vaiſſeau. Lettres Edifiantes. IX. Recueil. p. 21. All theſe 
legends took their riſe from hieroglyphics miſinterpreted. 

Lord of the Banians. c. 6. 7. 

See Zend-Aveſta of Monſ. du Perron, vol. 1. p. 250. notes. 
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hiſtories of China: and by ſuch a collation, I believe, no 
ſmall light may be obtained towards the diſcovery of ſome 
important truths. Hitherto it has not been obſerved, that 
ſuch a compariſon could be made. 

In the hiſtories of this country, the firſt monarch of China 
is named“ Foki: the ſame, whom the Chineſe call Fohi, and 
place at the head of their liſt. This prince had, according 
to ſome, the body, according to others the head, of a ſerpent. 


If we may believe the Japaneſe hiſtorians, he began his reign 


above twenty-one thouſand years before Chriſt. The ſecond 
Chineſe emperour was Sin“ Noo; by the people of China 
called Sin Num : and many begin the chronology of the 
country with him. He is ſuppoſed to have lived about 
three thouſand years before Chriſt : conſequently there is an 


interval of near eighteen thouſand years between the firſt 


emperour and the ſecond: a circumſtance not to be credited. 
The third, who immediately ſucceeded to Sin Noo, was 
Hoam Ti. In this account we may, I think, perceive, that 
the Chineſe have ated like the people of Greece, and other 
regions. The hiſtories, which were imported, they have 
prefixed to the annals of their nation; and adopted the firſt 
perſonages of antiquity, and made them monarchs in their 
own country. Whom can we ſuppoſe Fohi, with the head 


of a ſerpent to have been, but the great founder of all king- 


doms, the father of mankind? They have placed him at 
an immenſe diſtance, not knowing his true æra. And 
I think, we may be aſſured, that under the character of 


s Kempfer. L. 2. p. 143. 
59 Ibid. p. 146. 
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7? Sin Num, and Sin Noo, we have the hiſtory of Noah: and 
Hoam Ti was no other than Ham. According to Kæmpfer 
Sin Noo was of exactly the ſame character as“ Serapis of 
Egypt. He was an huſbandman, and taught mankind agri- 
culture; and thoſe arts, which relate to the immediate ſupport 
of life. He alſo diſcovered the virtues of many plants: and he 

was repreſented with the head of an ox; and ſometimes only with 
two horns. His picture is held in high efteem by the Chineſe. 
Such is the hiſtory of this ſuppoſed monarch, according to 
Kezmptfer: and he might well think, that in Sin Noo he ſaw 
the character of Serapis : for this perſonage was no other 
than“ Sar-Apis, the great father of mankind ; the ſame as 
Men-Neuas of Egypt; the fame alſo as Dionuſus, and Oſiris. 
By Du Halde he is called Chin Nong, and made the next 
monarch after Fohi. The Chineſe accounts aftord the ſame 
hiſtory, as has been given above. They mention him“ as 4 
perſon very knowing in agriculture, who firſt made the earth 
ſupply the wants of his people. He invented the neceſſary im- 
plements of huſbandry; and taught mankind to ſow five ſorts of 
grain. From hence he was called Chin-Nong, or the Divine 
huſbandman. Whether the etymology be true, I much doubt: 
the hiſtory however is very curious, and correſponds with 
the Japaneſe account in all the principal articles. As the 


0 Sin Num, or Sin Noum, is very ſimilar to Noamus: by which name the 
Patriarch was ſometimes called. Num in ſome degree ccrceſponds with the Nun 
of Irenæus, and Epiphanius; who is allo mentioned by Lilius Gyraldus. Fur 
etiam Nun, quem ad Jaadal Baoth natum prodiderunt, . Syntag, 1. p. 72: 

oo Kæmpfer. L. 2. p. 146. 17 1 
72 This was the true name of the Deity. Sar-Apis ſignifies Dominus, vel Magnus 
Pater: alſo Pater Taurinus. 


7 Du Halde's China. vol. 1. p. 272. octavo. 
family 
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family of Noah confiſted of eight perſons incluſive, there 
have been writers, who have placed ſome of them in ſucceſ- 
ſion; and ſuppoſed, that there were three or four perſons, 
who reigned between Sin Noo, and Hoam. But Du Halde 
'* ſays, that in the true hiſtories of the country the three 
firſt monarchs were Fohi, Chin Nong, and Hoam, whom he 
ſtyles Hoang Ti. To theſe, he ſays, the arts and ſciences 
owe their invention and progreſs. Thus we find, that thoſe, 
who were heads of families, have been raiſed to be princes : 
and their names have been prefixed to the liſts of kings; and 
their hiſtory ſuperadded to the annals of the country, It is 
further obſervable, in the accounts given of theſe ſuppoſed 
kings, that their term of life, for the firſt five or ſix genera- 
tions, correſponds with that of the“ Patriarchs after the 
flood : and decreaſes in much the ſame proportion. 

The hiſtory of Japan is divided into three eras, which 
conſiſt of Gods, Demigods, and“ mortals. The perſon, 
whom the natives look upon as the real founder of their 
monarchy, is named“ Syn Mu; in whoſe reign the Sinto 
religion, the moſt ancient in the country, was introduced. 
It was called Sin-sju, and Chami-mitſa, from Sin and Chami, 
the Deities, which were the objects of“ worſhip. At this 
time it 1s faid, that fix hundred foreign idols were brought 
into Japan, and firſt worſhiped in“ Chumano. To the 


74 Tbid. p. 273. | | 

75 Pu Halde. vol. 1. p. 285. 286. and Jackſon. Chrono], vol. 2. p. 435. 438. 
430. 

7* Kæmpfer. L. 2. p. 143. 

77 Ibid. L. 2. p. 139. 

J., 3. p. 204- 

77 Ibid. p. 159. 
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Sinto religion was afterwards added the Budſo, together with 
the worſhip of Amida, This Deity they commonly repre- 
ſented with the head of a © dog; and eſteemed him the 
guardian of mankind. This religion was more complicated 
than the former ; and abounded with hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentations, and myſterious rites. It is the ſame, which I 
have termed the Arkite idolatry : wherein the ſacred ſteer 
and cow were venerated : the Deity was repreſented upon 
the lotus, and upon a tortoiſe: and oftentimes as proceeding 
from a ** fiſh. In this alſo, under the character of Buddha, 
we may trace innumerable memorials of the Ark; and of 
the perſon preſerved in it. The Author above, having men- 
tioned the eleventh Emperour incluſive from Syn Mu, tells us, 
that in his time theſe rites * began. In his reign Budo, other- 
wiſe called KopoTus, came over from the Indies into Fapan, 
and brought with him, upon a white horſe, his religion, and doc- 
zrines. We find here, that the object of worſhip is made the 
perſon, who introduced it; (a miſtake, which has almoſt 
univerſally prevailed :) otherwiſe in this ſhort account what 
a curious * hiſtory is unfolded | 

The only people, to whom we can have recourſe for any 
written memorials about theſe things, are the natives of 
India Proper. They were, we find, the perſons, who intro- 
duced theſe hieroglyphics both in China, and Japan. It will 
therefore be worth while to conſider, what they have tranſ- 


% Ambaſſades memorables, &c. L. 1. p. 102. 

* Ibid. p. 67. 

* Kæmpfer. L. 2. p. 163. ; 

3: See vol. 2. of this work. p. 29. 229. 410. 412. concerning Kr, and Iro 
Tloowd wros. 
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mitted concerning their religious opinions; as we may from 
hence obtain ſtill greater light towards explaining this ſym- 
bolical worſhip. Every manifeſtation of God's goodneſs to 
the world was in the firſt ages expreſſed by an hieroglyphic: 
and the Deity was accordingly deſcribed under various forms, 
and in different attitudes. Theſe at length were miſtaken 
for real transfigurations: and Viſhnou was ſuppoſed to have 
appeared in different ſnapes, which were ſtyled incarnations. 
In one of theſe he is repreſented under the figure before- 
mentioned, of a princely perſon coming out of a fiſh. In 
another, he appears with the head of a boar, treading upon an 
evil demon, which ſeems to be the ſame as the Typhon of the 
Egyptians. On his head he ſupports a lunette, in which 
are ſeen cities, trees, and towers: in ſhort all that the world 
contains. In“ Baldzus we have a delineation, and hiſtory 
given us of this incarnation. Kircher varies a little in his 
repreſentation, yet gives a ſimilar figure of the Deity, and 
ſtyles him © Viſhnou Barachater. By this, I ſhould think, 
was fignified YViſhnou, the offspring of the fiſh. The Brahmins 
ſay, that there was a time, when the ſerpent with a thouſand 
heads withdrew himſelf, and would not ſupport the world, 
it was ſo overburthened with fin. Upon this, the earth ſunk 
in the great abyſs of waters, and mankind, andall that breathed, 
periſhed. But Viſhnou took upon himſelf the form above 
deſcribed, and diving to the bottom of the ſea, lifted the 
earth out of the waters, and placed it together with the ſer- 


„See Baldzus in Churchill's Voyages. vol. 3. p. 748. 
China IIluſt. p. 136. 9 88 
"5 Baldzus above. 
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pent of a thouſand heads, upon the back of a tortoiſe. Viſh- 
nou occurs often in the pagodas of Elora; and I wiſh, that the 
curious Monſieur Perron, inſtead of his preciſe menſurations, 
had given us an accurate deſcription of the ſtatues, and 
figures, with their concomitant hieroglyphics. 

We are however much obliged to him, for what he has 
afforded us in his tranſlation of the Zend-Aveſta, and of other 
writings, both of the Brahmins, and Parſees. What the Re- 
ligious of theſe orders have tranſmitted concerning the ſym- 
bolical worſhip of their anceſtors, will moſt ſatisfactorily prove 
all that I have advanced about the like hieroglyphics in other 
parts: and what I have ſaid will greatly illuſtrate their my- 
ſterious traditions; which in moſt places would otherwiſe be 
quite unintelligible. 

In the third volume of Perron's Zend-Aveſta, there is an 
account given of the Creation from the Coſmogony of the 
"7 Parſees: alſo an hiſtory of thoſe great events, which enſued. 
We are accordingly informed, that when the Deity Ormiſda 
ſet about the production of things ; the whole was performed 
at fix different intervals. He firſt formed the heavens; at 
the ſecond period the waters; and at the third the earth. 
Next in order were produced the trees and vegetables: in 
the fifth place were formed the birds and fiſhes ; and the 
wild inhabitants of the woods: and in the ſixth and laft 
place he created man. This was the moſt honourable of all 
his productions: and the perſon thus produced is by the 
tranſlator ſtyled / Homme, et Homme Taureau. He is in 


* Boun Deheſh: Coſmogonie des Parſes, See Zend-Aveſta par M. Aquetil 
Perron, 1771. vol. 3. p. 348. 
another 
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another place ſpoken of as the firſt of animal beings. The 
hiſtory is ſo curious, and the character, under which the firſt 
man appears, ſo particular, that I will give the words of the 
author, from whom I borrow. Les premieres choſes de 
Feſpece des animaux, qui parurent, furent I'Homme, et le 
Taureau : qui ne vinrent pas de l'union du male avec la fe- 
melle. L'homme ſe nommoit Kalomorts, et le Taureau Abou- 
dad. L' homme nomme Kaiomorts ctoit vivant et parlant; et 
Homme Taureau mort (fait pour mourir) et ne parlant pas: 
et cette homme a ete le commencement des generations. In 
this detail we ſee the ſame perſon differently exhibited, and 
rendered twofold: the divine part being diſtinguiſhed from 
the mortal. The former is ſtyled “ ſainte et pur ame de 
Homme Taurcau : and the latter is exhibited under the 
ſemblance of a bull; and mentioned as the author of all ge- 
nerations. We ſhall find hereafter, that in this“ mythology, 
there were two. ancient perſonages repreſented under the 
ſame character, and named l' Homme Taureau : each of 
whom was looked upon as the father of mankind. Of the 
frſt of theſe at preſent it is my buſineſs to treat. For ſome 
time after his creation there was a ſeaſon of great felicity : 


* From \ Modgme! el Tavarikh traitè de Kaiomorts. Zend-Aveita. vol. 3. p. 
352. n. 1. 

'? Ibid. p. 333. | 

There is a MS. mentioned by M. 8 which is ſaid to be in the library 
of the king of F rance : from whence, I ſhould imagine, great light might be ob- 
rained towards the illuſtrating of this ſubject. It is a Treatiſe of Mythology, ſaid 

to have been written by Viaſſen, the ſon of Brahma. Among other things it con- 

tains-L'Hiſtoire de la Creation, de la Conſervation, et de la Deſtruction de l' Uni- 
vers: celle des Metamorphoſes de Viſnnou; et POrigine des Dicux ſubalternes; 
des Hommes, des Geans, &c. Zend-Aveſta. vol. 1. p. 250. Here is mentioned 
L' Hiſtoire de PIncarnation de Viſhnou ſous la Figure de Rama Sami. 
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and he reſided in a peculiar place of high ” elevation, where 
the Deity had placed him. At laſt Ahriman, a Dæmon, 
corrupted the world. He had the boldneſs to viſit heaven: 
from whence he came down to earth in the form of a“ ſer- 
pent, and introduced a ſet of wicked beings called Karfeſters. 
The firſt oxlike perſonage was infected by him; and at laſt 
ſo poiſoned, that he died. Le Taureau ayant ete * frappe 
par celui, qui ne veut, que le mal, et par fon poiſon, tomba 
ſur le champ malade; rendit le dernier ſoupir, et mourut.— II 
eſt dit, que les Dews du Mazendran combattoient contre les 
etoiles fixes. Pour Ahriman, independamment de ce qu'il 
machina contre Kaiomorts, il forma le deſſein de detruire le 
monde entiere. Les Izeds celeſtes pendant quatre-vingt-dix 
Jours, et quatre-vingt-dix nuits combattirent dans le monde 
contre Ahriman, et contre tous les Dews. Ils les defirent, 
et les precipiterent dans le Douzakh (PEnfer). Du milieu 
du Douzakh Ahriman alla fur la terre. II la perga, y parut, 
courut dedans. Il bouleverſa tout ce qui ctoit dans le monde. 
Cet ennemi du bien ſe mela partout, parut partout, cherchant 
a faire du mal deſſus, deſſous. 

We may perceive many curious circumſtances in the ſhort 
abſtracts above quoted, concerning the introduction of evil 
into the world. We find it ſaid of the figurative ox-like per- 
ſonage, Le Taurcau eft appelle l' Homme Taureau, le com- 
mencement des generations. He was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 


9 Le Dieu Supreme crea d'abord Phomme, et le Taureau dans un lieu Clevé. 
Vol. 1. p. 353. n. 2. s | 
% Sous la forme d'une Couleuvre il ſauta du ciel ſur la terre. p. 351. 


p. 354. 
gRleſſẽ à la poitrine ꝑ ar le poiſon des Dews. p. 334. 
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by the title of Le premier Taureau; and it is further ſaid of 
him, that he was called 5 Aboudad. At his death Kaio- 
morts, of whom he had been the repreſentative, * died alſo. 
Out of the left arm of the deceaſed proceeded a being named 
Goſchoraun. He is faid to have raiſed a cry, which was 
louder than the ſhout of a thouſand men. “ Il s'approcha 
d'Ormuſd, et lui dit. Quel chef avez-vous établi ſur le 
monde ? Ahriman va briſer promptement la terre, et bleſſer 
les arbres, les faire ſecher avec une eau brülante. Eft ce 1a 
cet homme, dont vous avez dit: je le donnerai, pour qu'il 
apprenne a fe guarentir du mal? Ormuſd lui repondit : 
Le Taurcau eſt tombs malade, 6 Goſchoroun, de la maladie, 
que cette Ahriman a portce fur lui. Mais cet homme eſt re- 
ſerve pour une terre, pour un temps, ou Ahriman ne pourra 
exercer fa violence. Goſchoroun fut alors dans la joie : il 
conſentit a ce qu'Ormuſd demandoit de lui; et dit, je pren- 
drai ſoin des creatures dans le monde, After this it was de- 
termined to put Ahriman to flight, and to deſtroy all the 
wicked perſons, whom he had introduced upon the earth : 
for there ſeemed now to be an univerſal oppoſition to the 
ſupreme Deity Ormuſd. At this ſeaſon a ſecond oxlike per- 


fonage is introduced by the name of Taſchter. He is 


ſpoken of both as a ſtar, and as the ſun. At the ſame time 
he is mentioned as a perſon upon earth under three forms. 


5 p. 252. By Abou-dad is probably ſignified in the ancient Indic language 
Taurus Pater : which is analogous to Sor-Apis of the Egyptians, 

Il eſt dit, que dans le moment od le Taureau, donne unique, mourut, Kaio- 
morts tomba (ſortit) de fon bras droit, Apres ſa mort &c. p. 355. 


7 p. 356. 
p. 359. 
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By Taſchter is certainly ſignified ® De Aſher: the ſame per- 
{on whom the Greeks and Syrians repreſented as a female, and 
called Aſtarte. She was deſcribed horned, and ſometimes 
with the head of a“ bull; and ſuppoſed to have proceeded 
from an egg: and they eſteemed her the ſame as Juno, and 
the Moon. To this Taſchter was delegated the bringing on 
of the Deluge. In the mean time, the promoter of all evil, 
Ahriman, went on in his rebellion, and was joined by the 
Darvands, a race devoted to wickedneſs. The chief of them 
is made to accoſt the ſpirit of iniquity in the following 
words. O Ahriman, levez-vous avec moi. Je vais dans le 
monde faire la guerre a cet Ormuſd, aux Amſchaſpands, et les 
ſerrer. Alors celui, qui fait le mal, compta lui-meme deux 
fois les Dews ſeparement, et ne fut pas content. Ahriman 
vouloit ſortir de cet abattement, ou la vue de homme pur 
Vavoit reduit. Le Darvand Dje lui dit: levez-vous avec moi 
pour faire cette guerre. Que de maux je vais verſer fur l' homme 
pur, et ſur le bœuf, qui travaille! Apres ce que je leur ferai, 
moi, ils ne pourront vivre. Je corromprai leur lumiere : 
Je ſerai dans l'eau: je ſerai dans les arbres: je ſerai dans 
le feu d' Ormuſd: je ſerai dans tout, ce qu' Ormuſd a 
fait. Celui, qui ne fait que le mal, fit alors deux fois 
la revue de ſes troupes.— Il ne refta a Ahriman d' autre 


reſſource, que de prendre de nouveau la fuite, lui, qui vit, que 


9 Both The and De were in the ancient languages a kind of demonſtrative par- 
ticles, and occur very often. 

R Is Apagry enim Ty dic xe0%An, BaoiAgnas Wageonuc, xepanuy T age. 
Sanchon. apud Euſeb. P. E. L. 1. c. 10. p. 38. 

Vol. 3. p. 380. I: 
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les Dews diſparoitroient, et qu' il ſeroit lui-meme ſans force, 
parce qu' a la fin la victoire Etoit reſervee à Ormuſd, lors de 
la reſurrection et pendant toute la durte des &tres. In conſe- 
quence of this Ahriman was put to flight. Upon which it 
was thought proper to bring over the face of the earth an uni- 
verſal inundation ; that all impurity might be waſhed away. 
And as Taſchter was the perſon appointed to effe this great 
work, he accordingly ſet about it. * Taſchter fut ſeconds de 
Bahman, de Hom Ized, accompagne du Beni Barzo Ized, et 
les ames pures veillerent avec ſoin ſur Taſchter; qui a comme 
trois corps: le corps d'un homme, le corps d'un cheval, et le 
corps d'un Taureau. Sa lumiere brilla en haut pendant 
trente jours et trente nuits: et il donna la pluie ſous chaque 
corps pendant dix jours. Chaque goutte de cette eau etoit 
comme une grande ſoucoupe. La terre fut toute couverte 
d'eau a la hauteur d'un homme. Les Kharfeſters, qui etoient 
dans la terre, perirent tous par cette pluie. Elle penetra dans 
les trous de la terre. En quelle prodigieuſe quantite il la fit 
pleuvoir | par gouttes groſſes comme la tote d'un Taureau. 
At laſt we find, that there was a retreat of the waters; and 
they were again reſtrained within their proper bounds, The 
mountain Albordi in Ferakh-kand firſt appeared; which the 
author compares to a tree, and ſuppoſes, that all other 
mountains proceeded from it. Ormuſd renferma toute 
cette eau, lui donna la terre pour bornes, et de-la fut 
forme zare Ferakh-kand. Tous ces germes des Kharteſ- 
ſters, qui reſterent dans la terre, y pourirent. Enſuite le 


p. 339. 
p. 360. 


5 Ibid. p. 339. 361. 
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vent, pendant trois jours, chaſſa l'eau de tout cdtes fur la 
Terre. De là Dieu fait couler les autres eaux, reverſe en- 
ſuite toutes ces eaux dans l' Arg roud, et dans le Veh roud 
lui, qui eſt le Createur du Monde. Ormuſd fit d' abord le 
Mont Albordj, et enſuite les autres Montagnes au milieu de la 
terre. Lorſque I Albordj ſe fut conſidèrablement ᷑tendu, toutes 
les montagnes en vinrent, c' eſt-A- dire, qu'elles fe multiplierent 
toutes, tant ſorties de la racine de I Albordj. Elles ſortirent 
alors de la terre, et parurent deſſus, comme un Arbre dont la 
racine croit tantot en haut, tantot en bas.— Il eſt enſuite 
parle de ce developpement de la terre. 

After this there was a renewal of the world; and the earth 
was reftored to its priſtine ſtate, The particular place, where 
Ormiſda planted the germina from whence all things were to 
ſpring, was Ferakh-kand : which ſeems to be the land of 
Arach ; the country upon the Araxes in Armenia. Here 
another bull was framed, which was the author of all abun- 
dance. We are moreover told, that there were two of this 
ſpecies produced, the one male and the other female ; and 
from them all things were derived. * Les Izids confierent 
ou ciel de la Lune la ſemence lumineuſe, et fort de ce Tau- 
reau. Cette ſemence ayant ete purifice par la lumiere de la 
Lune, Ormuſd en fit un corps bien ordonne, mit la vie dans 
ce corps, et forma deux Taureaux, l' une male, l'autre femelle. 
Enſuite de ces deux eſpeces deux cens quatre-vingt-deux 


5 Albordi is undoubtedly the ſame as Al-Barid, and Al-Baris : the mountain on 
which the Ark reſted in Armenia. De cette montagne qu'il poſſede, montagne 
dontce d'Ormuſd, il domine ſur le monde. Vol. 2. p. 423. 

1 b. 364. 

* Vol. 3. p. 363. 
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eſpeces d'animaux furent produites ſur la terre; les oiſeaux 
qui ſont dans les nuees, et les poiſons dans l'eau. All the 
ſeeds and rudiments of the future world had been entruſted 
to the Moon : and theſe two oxlike perſonages ſeem to have 
been produced by its influence. La ſemence du Taureau 
ayant ete portee au ciel de la Lune, y fut purifice, et de cette 
ſemence furent formGes beaucoup d'eſpeces d'animaux : pre- 
mierement, deux Taureaux, I'une male, l'autre femelle. 

The flood was looked upon as a great bleſſing : for from 
thence proceeded the plenty, with which the preſent world 
is bleſt. There ſeems to have been a notion, which of old 
prevailed greatly, that the antediluvian world was under a 
curſe, and the earth very barren. Hence the ancient mytho- 
logiſts refer the commencement of all plenty, as well as of 
happineſs in life, to the æra of the Deluge. And as the means 
by which mankind, and their fruits of the earth were pre- 
ſerved, had been of old deſcribed in hieroglyphics ; people 
in time began to loſe fight of the purport ; and to miſtake 
the ſubſtitute for the original. Hence inſtead of the man of 
the earth, and the great huſbandman, they payed their vene- 
ration to the ſymbolical ox: and all that had been tranſ- 
mitted concerning the lunar machine, they referred to the 
moon in the heavens. This we learn from the prayers of 
the Brahmins and Parſees; in which may be diſcovered 
traces of ſome wonderful truths. 

p. 371. 

'* This may ſeem not to preciſely coincide with what J have ſaid in the 34th 


page of this volume; where I affirmed, that all ancient knowledge was to be de- 
rived from Greece. But herein I meant all hiſtorical evidence, and not collateral 
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NE A ESCH DE LA LUNE. 
A PRAYER of the PAR SE ES. 


" Te prie Ormuſd, je prie“ Amſchaſpands, je prie la Lune, 
qui garde la ſemence du Taureau : je prie en regardant en 
haut, je prie en regardant en bas.—Que la Lune me ſoit 
favorable, elle, qui conſerve la ſemence du Taureau : qui a 
ete Cree unique, et dont ſont venus des animaux de beaucoup 
d'eſpeces: je lui fais izeſchne, et neaeſch, &c. Je prie Or- 
muſd, je prie Amſchaſpands, je prie la Lune, qui garde la 
ſemence du Taureau, &c. Comme la Lune croit, elle de- 
croit auſſi: pendant quinze jours elle croit; pendant quinze 
jours elle decroit. Lorſqu' elle croit, il faut la prier: lorſ- 
qu'elle decroit, il faut la prier: mais ſur-tout, quand elle 
croit, on doit la prier. Lune, qui augmentes, et diminues, 
toi Lune, qui gardes la ſemence du Taureau, qui es ſainte, 
pure, et grande, je te fais izeſchné. 

Je regarde en haut cette Lune: jhonore cette Lune, qui 
eſt elevee : je regarde en haut la lumiere de la Lune: j honore 
la lumiere de la Lune, qui eſt elevce. 

Lorſque la lumiere de la Lune repand la chaleur, elle fait 
croitre les arbres de couleur d'or: elle multiple la verdure 
ſur la terre avec la nouvelle Lune, avec la pleine Lune vien- 
nent toutes les productions. 

Je fais izeſchne a la nouvelle Lune, ſainte, pure et grande: 
je fais izeſchne a la pleine Lune, ſainte, pure et grande. 

Je fais izeſchnè a la Lune, qui fait tout naitre, qui eſt 

'' Zend-Aveſta. vol. 3. p. 17. 7 


Les ſept premieres Eſprits celeſtes. | 
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ſainte, pure et grande; jinvoque la Lune, qui garde la ſe- 
mence du Taureau, &c. 


A PRAYER of the ſame Wature to the Sacred BU LL. 


Adreſſez votre priere au Taureau excellent: adreſſez 
votre priere au Taureau pur: adrefſez votre priere a ces 
principes de tout bien: adreſſez votre priere a la pluie, ſource 
d'abondance : adreſſez votre priere au Taureau devenu pur, 
celeſte, faint, qui n'as pas été engendre ; qui eſt faint. Lorſ- 
que Djè ravage le monde, lorſque Vimpur Aſchmogh affoiblit 
homme, qui lui eſt devoue, l'eau ſe repand en haut: elle 
coule en bas en abondance: cette eau ſe rèſout en mille, en dix 
mille pluies. Je vous le dis, 6 pur Zoroaſtre, que l'envie, 
que la mort ſoit ſur la terre: l'eau frappe l'envie, qui eſt ſur 
la terre: elle frappe la mort, qui eſt ſur la terre. Que le 
Dew Dje ſe multiplie; ſi c'eſt au lever du ſoleil, qu'il de- 
ſole le monde, la pluie remet tout dans l'ordre, lorſque le 
jour eſt pur.—8i c'eſt la nuit, que Djè deſole le monde, la 
pluie rétablit tout au (gäh) Oſchen. Elle tombe en abon- 
dance: alors l'eau ſe renouvelle, la terre ſe renouvelle; les 
arbres ſe renouvellent, la ſante ſe renouvelle ; ce, qui donne 
la ſantè, ſe renouvelle. 

Lorſque l'eau ſe repand dans le fleuve Voorokeſche, il 
sen cleve (une partie, qui tombant en pluie) mele les grains 
avec la terre, et la terre avec les grains. L'eau, qui s Here, 
eſt la voie de Vabondance : les grains donnes d' Ormuſd naiſ- 
ſent, et ſe multipleint. Le Soleil, comme un courſier vigou- 

reux, s' elance avec majeſtè du haut de l'effrayant _— ct 


3 Vol. 2. p. 424. 


p. 425: 
donne 
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donne la lumiere au monde. De cette montagne, qu'il poſ- 
ſede, montagne donnce d' Ormuſd, il domine ſur le monde; 
qui eſt la voie aux deux deſtins, ſur les grains donnes en abon- 
dance, et ſur l'cau. Soit qu' auparavant vous ayez fait le 
mal, ou qu'auparavant vous ayez Ii la parole excellente, 
je fais naitre pour vous tout en abondance; moi, qui vous 
lave alors avec I'eau,—Par l'eau je purifie mille choſes, que 
Je vous ai donnees, &c. 
Lorſque l'eau ſe repand dans le fleuve Voorokeſche, il 
s' en Eleve une partie, qui tombant en pluie, mèle les grains 
avec la terre, la terre avec les grains. L'eau, qui s'eleve, eſt 
la voie de Pabondance. Tout croit, tout ſe multiplie ſur la 


terre donnee d'Ormuſd. La Lune, depoſitaire de la ſemence 


du Taureau, $'elance avec majeſte du haut de Veffrayant A.- 
bordj, et donne la lumiere au monde. De cette montagne, 
qu'elle poſſede, montagne donnëe d'Ormuld, elle domine ſur 
le monde, qui eſt la voie aux deux deſtins, ſur les grains don- 
nes en abondance, et ſur l'eau, &c. &c. 

'5 Lorſque l'eau ſe repand dans le fleuve Voorokeſche, &c. 
Ce cruel Dje, maitre de magie, s'cleve avec empire; il 
veut exercer ſa violence; mais la pluie éloigne Aſchere 
Eloigne Eghouere, elle eloigne Eghranm, &c. elle eloigne 
envie, elle Eloigne la mort. —Elle Eloigne la Couleuvre ; 

/ . / . / / 
elle eloigne le menſonge ; elle eloigne la mechancetse, la cor- 
ruption, et Vimpurete, qu'Ahriman a produites dans les corps 
des hommes. 

'5 p. 475. | | 

'® In another part of the Zend-Aveſta mention is made of this ſerpent. Ormuſd, 
le joſte Juge, dit a Neriolengh. —Apres avoir fait ce lieu pur, dont Peclat ſe mon- 
troit au loin, je marchois dans ma grandeur ; alors la Couleuvre m'apperęut: alors 
cette Couleuvre, cette Ahriman, plein de mort, produiſit abondamment contre moi, 


neuf, neuf fois neuf, neuf cens, neuf mille, quatre: vingt- dix mille envies. Ven- 
didad Sadi. vol. 2. p. 429. We 
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We may, from what has preceded, perceive, that the 
Moon, and the ſacred Steer were two principal emblems in 
the Pagan world. And though the mythology of the more 
eaſtern countries has hitherto appeared obſcure, and even un- 
intelligible : yet by the light, which we have obtained from 
the writings of Greece, it is, I think, now rendered ſuffi- 
ciently plain: fo that the main purport may be caſily under- 
flood. It is to be obſerved above, that there were two 
perſons alluded to under the ſame character, called in the 
Zend-Aveſta Homme Tanreau : both of whom were looked 
upon as the authors of the human race. It is probable, that 
the like was intended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt : 
and that in theſe characteriſtics, there was originally a two- 
fold reference. By the former was perhaps fignified our great 
progenitor, from whom all mankind has been derived : by 
the other was denoted the Patriarch, in whom the world 
was renewed, | | 

Some have thought, that the truths, which are obſervable 
in Zend-Aveſta, Vendidad Sadi, and other writings of theſe 
caſtern nations, were derived from the diſciples of Neſto- 
rius, who were found very early upon the coaſt of Malabar, 
But this is a groundleſs ſurmiſe. The religious ſects, among 
whom theſe writings have been preſerved, are widely ſepa- 
rated, and moft of them have no connexions with Malabar, 
or the Chriſtians of that quarter. The Brahmins and Ba- 
nians adhere cloſely to their own rites : and abhor all other 
perſuaſions. Many of the Indian Caſts will not drink out of 
the ſame cup, nor feed out of the ſame diſh, with a perſon 
deemed impure : and they hold all as ſuch, excepting their 
own fraternity. Many are fo ſcrupulous, as not to come 

6 x within 
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within reach of contact with other people. One tribe is 
that of the Tamuli, who are to be found in the provinces of 
Calicut, Madura, and Narſinga in Tranquebar: and are 
neareſt to the Chriſtians of thoſe parts. But they have no 
intercourſe with them; and are ſo zealouſly attached to their 
own rites, and doctrines, that the Daniſh miſſionaries meet 
with great difficulty in making proſelytes among them. It 
is ſcarcely poſſible, that a people, thus fortified with preju- 
dices, and blinded with notions of their own ſuperior ſanc- 
tity, ſhould ſuffer any Chriſtian traditions to be ingrafted upon 
their ancient theology. It has been ſhewn, that they have 
accounts of the origin of the world, the fall of man, and all 
the evil conſequences, which enſued. It this primary know- 
ledge had been introduced by Chriſtians, we ſhould certainly 
ſee ſubjoined ſome remains of their religion, and doctrines. 
But neither of Chriſtianity, nor of its Founder, is there any 
trace to be perceived. We may therefore be aſſured, that 
whatever truths: may be found in the writings of this people, 
they were derived from an highs ſource, and by: a different 

channel. Pr 
Upon the whales I think: it is manifeſt. that thicke 4 are AMER 
reſources ſtill remaining; if we will but apply ourſelves to di- 
ligent inquiry. As we have both in India and China, perſons 
of {cience, and curioſity, it would be highly acceptable to the 
learned world, if they would pay alittle more attention to 
the antiquities of the countries where they reſide. And this 
is addreſſed to people not only i in thoſe regions, but in any 
part of the globe, wherever it is poſſible to gain acceſs. There 
are in every climate ſome ſhattered fragments of original hiſ- 
tory; ſome traces of a primitive and univerſal language. 
And 
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And theſe may be obſerved in the names of Deities, terms of 


worſhip, and titles of honour, which prevail among nations 
widely ſeparated : who for ages have had no connexion. The 
like may be found in the names of pagodas and temples ; 
and of ſundry other objects, which will preſent themſelves to 
the traveller. Even America would contribute to this purpoſe. 
The more rude the monuments, the more ancient they may 
poſſibly prove; and afford a greater light upon inquiry. 
Thus far I have proceeded in the explanation and proof of 
the ſyſtem, in which I firſt engaged. Should any thing ſtill 


remain, which can afford a further illuſtration, it muſt be 
deferred for a ſeaſon. 
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